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Art. I—PLUTARCH: HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, AND TIMES. 


Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity in the Punishment of the Wicked. With Notes by 
H. B. Hackett, Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. Andover: Published by Allen, Morrill, & Wardwell. New-York: Mark 
H. Newman. 1844. 


Proressor Hackett has done good service at once to classical and 
theological learning, by this beautiful edition of one of the best 
treatises of the great Grecian moralist. The editor was formerly 
professor of the Greek and Latin languages in Brown University. 
He is now professor of Biblical literature in the Theological Insti- 
tution at Newton. In the work before us he has treasured up choice 
and ripe fruits from his studies in both these departments. Every 
page breathes the spirit of the scholar, while, at the same time, it is 
fragrant with a purer incense than was ever offered to the gods of 
Helicon or Olympus. We love to see the bards and sages of Pagan 
antiquity thus ministering at the altar of Jehovah, and human wis- 
dom returning to do homage at its source, even as the streams all 
flow back to the ocean, 

“ Whence all the rivers, all the seas have birth, 

And every fountain, every well on earth.” 

It is the glory of some of the ripest scholars both of the Old and 
the New World, that they have consecrated their classical learning to 
the illustration of the Bible and the honour of religion. They could 
not devote it to a more sacred cause, nor could they bring a more 
appropriate offering. The New Testament was written in Greek: 
and they only who are masters of the original language, possess the 
key by which they can open to view all its hidden beauties, and 
bring forth for use all its concealed treasures. Christianity had its 
origin when the Greek language was almost universally spoken,— 
Fourtu Seriks, Vou. .—1 
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when the Roman limpire was almost co-extensive with the known 
world. Its history and literature are thus indissolubly interwoven 
with the literature and history of Greece and Rome. The stream 
lows indeed fast by dur homes and firesides. It waters our fields 
and gardens. It gladdens the cities of our God. We and our chil- 
dren bathe in its sacred waters, and drink from it life, health, love, 
and all sweet charities. But the fountain lies in a distant land; and, 
it we would keep the stream pure, if we would not, ere we are aware, 
find it poisoned, and drink from it pollution and death, we.must have 
men who are able to trace it to its source and guard the fountain,— 
men who are acquainted with the geography and history of the 
country, familiar with its language, manners, and customs, and in all 
respects, so far as possible, on an equal footing with the native in- 
habitants,—men in whom profound learning and believing piety reign 
in such harmony and perfection, that they can reproduce in them- 
selves, and help to reproduce in others, not only the outward circum- 
stances, but the inward spirit of those holy men of old, who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. ‘Too often, indeed, the one 
or the other of these equally essential elements is sadly deficient in 
those who have attempted to combine classical with Biblical litera- 
ture. The spirit of patient research and accurate observation on the 
one hand, or that of pious reverence and holy love for the mysteries 
of religion on the other, has been defective, if not wholly wanting. 
But we think Professor Hackett remarkably free from this charge. 
Alike familiar with the Bible and the classics, he has an eye to see 
the beauties of both, and a heart to feel their power. He lavishes 
no extravagant panegyrics on either. Still less does he look upon 
either with frigid indifference. He never puts down the one, that he 
may put up the other. Neither does he overlook their distinctive 
features, confound their characteristic elements, and place them on 
the same common level. He indulges in no far-fetched analogies, 
no overstrained contrasts, but holds the balance with an even hand, 
and calmly points out the real resemblances and the real differences, 
whether in language, doctrine, or spirit,—at an equal remove from the 
frigid rationalist, who sits in judgment on the word of God as if it 
were the reasonings or the conjectures of man, and from the bigoted 
theologian, who regards all the beauty and excellence conceded to 
Pagan literature and philosophy as so much detracted from the glory 
of the Christian revelation. 

The Notes were designed particularly for the use of theological 
students. And they are admirably adapted to this end. The sen- 
timents and the language of the author are constantly viewed from 
the stand-point of the Bible, and are thus made to shed light on ite 
1* 
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idioms, its constructions, and its doctrines. Nor could a better 
writer have been selected for this purpose than Plutarch, or a more 
suitable treatise than the De Sera Numinis Vindicta. The author 
belongs to the same century, and wrote in the same dialect, (Hebra- 
isms excepted,) in which all the books of the New Testament were 
written. His Greek, like that of the New Testament, has lost the 
purity, ease, and elegance of Plato and the earlier classics; while, on 
the other hand, his ethics and philosophy have gained a degree of 
moral excellence and elevation which can scarcely be found in any 
other Pagan author. The subject also—Providence, or the Moral 
Government of God, as connected with the Punishment of the 
Wicked—is kindred to the subject matter of the Scriptures, and lies 
at the very foundations of natural as well as revealed religion. It 
18 treated in the main with such soundness of doctrine, such cogency 
of argument, and such completeness of illustration, that, as Professor 
Hackett justly remarks, even Christian writers who have attempted 
to defend the same truth within the same limits of natural religion, 
have scarcely been able to do anything better than to re-affirm his 
positions, and perhaps amplify and illustrate somewhat his argu- 
ments. At the same time, the author falls into such occasional 
errors, and, even when his doctrines are true and his arguments 
sound, proceeds with so much hesitation and uncertainty, as to fur- 
nish a striking contrast to the unerring truth and unhesitating, au- 
thoritative revelations of the sacred oracles. Surely it cannot but 
be a matter of deep interest and profound instruction for the theo- 
logical student, while studying these oracles in their original tongue, 
to read in the same language a treatise, written in the same age, on 
a kindred subject, by a moralist whose vast learning and singular 
devoutness fitted him, perhaps above all others, to be a favourable 
exponent of the utmost success to which the heathen ever attained 
in vindicating the ways of God to men. We could wish that not 
only theological students, but theologians, were more accustomed to 
study the Scriptures in the original, and to study them in. the light 
of such classic authors as Plato and Xenophon, Plutarch and Epic- 
tetus, Cicero and Seneca. While they thus learned to be more 
charitable in some respects towards the ancients, they would also 
attain to a far better understanding and higher appreciation of those 
sacred books, which they justly revere as the only unerring rule 
of faith and practice. 

But, though peculiarly adapted to the theological seminary, we 
should not do justice to our own convictions, did we not add that. 
this edition of Plutarch is also well suited to college use. The 
references to the sacred writers are not tiresome te any thoughtful. 
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youth who has received a Christian education. 
they add to the interest with which he reads the work. 
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On the contrary, 


The argu- 


ment is close and rigid, approaching even to demonstration. 
The Greek is difficult, being a singular union of the rhetorical with 


the logical, the declamatory with the philosophical style: 


But these 


very peculiarities fix attention and concentrate effort; and these 
very difficulties, when mastered, fasten the treatise indelibly on the 


memory. 


The writer does not speak unadvisedly. 


He has used the 


work as a text-book with several college classes; and seldom, if ever, 
has he known classes study any author with deeper interest, or pass 
a more satisfactory examination at the end. We recommend it as 
a wholesome intellectual and moral discipline, like Seneca and Taci- 
tus, writers of the same age, for young men, whether in the theolo- 


gical seminary or the college 


e; and we wish again to express our 


obligation to Professor Hackett for the excellent taste and judg- 
ment, as well as the great learning and accuracy, with which he has 


edited it. 


Should he have occasion to issue a new edition—as we hope, not 
only for his own satisfaction, but for the sake of classical and sacred 
learning, he may be encouraged to do—he will doubtless correct: some 
errors in the text, particularly in the punctuation, and make some 


amendments, as well as additions, to the Notes. 


The requisite his- 


torical and archzeological information is furnished so fully, that 
scarcely anything more can be desired; or, if desired, it is only be- 
cause it cannot be found, and we must be content to remain in igno- 


rance. 


But we think some grammatical and exegetical helps might 


be added with advantage, not indeed in the form of extended trans- 
lation, which is ine bane of linguistic study, but rather of brief hints 
touching the meaning of words, and clews to their proper construc- 
tion, together with a more copious illustration of those peculiarities 
of style which characterize the age and the author. 


But we must close these criticisms. 


The errors are comparatively 


few and unimportant, while we might dilate to any extent on the 
merits of the work. But commendation and correction are alike 


aside from our main purpose. 


We wish to avail ourselves of 


this opportunity to introduce our readers to a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Life, and Character, and Times of the great 
historian and moralist, whose writings have afforded instruction and 
delight to so many English readers, and have contributed indirectly 
to the knowledge, virtue, and heroism of so many more, who have 
never read his works, but who have derived from them, through 
various media, a sort of popular acquaintance with the worthies of 


classical antiquity;—even as the popular mind has become insensi- 
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bly imbued with the knowledge of astronomy, drawn primarily from 
the works of Copernicus and Galileo, Kepler and Newton. At 
some future time we may resume the subject, and give some more 
particular account of the Writings of Plutarch, especially of his 
treatise on the “ Delay of the Deity in Punishing the Wicked.” 

Plutarch was a native of Chseronea, in Boeotia. It was a small 
town, and, as he himself complains,* furnished few facilities for his 
early education or his subsequent literary labours. But he chose to 
live there, lest, as he playfully and somewhat proudly says, it should 
become still smaller; assured that virtue does not depend on locality, 
and that industry can make amends for unfavourable circumstances. 
The result justified his assurance. His heart became the shrine of 
all the virtues. His memory was instead of libraries and museums. 
He garnered up in himself the literary treasures and curiosities of 
Italy and of Greece, and, with himself, deposited them in Chzeronea; 
and that little place owes its celebrity not less to the genius and 
learning of this favourite son, than to several bloody battles fought 
there, on which was suspended the fate of armies and of nations. 
The Cheroneans were not only few, but mean and servile. An- 
tony’s soldiers used them as beasts of burden, and obliged them 
to carry their corn upon their shoulders to the coast.{ His native 
country, too, was proverbial for the stupidity of its inhabitants. 
During the nine or ten centuries that intervened between the poet- 
philosopher of Ascra, (and he was a native of Zolis,) and the 
historian-philosopher of Chzeronea, Boeotia produced no distin- 
guished writer, with the illustrious exception of Pindar; and contri- 
buted little in civil life to ilustrate or adorn human nature, except 
the philosophical heroism of Epaminondas. Hesiod complains of the 
climate.§ Plutarch lays the blame on the beef-eating propensities 
of the people.|| Perhaps the soil also should come in for a share, - 
for it was among the richest in all Greece. Whatever may have 
been the cause, the fact is, that Boeotia was more fruitful in corn 
and wine than in statesmen or scholars; and we fancy that we see 
the sober, practical, utilitarian influence of the country even in 
Hesiod and Plutarch. How much the historical celebrity of a place, 
so often the battle-field of Greeks and Romans, may have given di- 
rection or imparted stimulus to the early thoughts of our historian, 
we cannot determine. 

His family, which was ancient and highly respectable, had long 
lived in the same place;J and, for several generations, had been 


* Life of Demosthenes. t Ibid. t Life of Antony. 
§ Works and Days. | On Animal Food. {| Symposiaca. 
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marked for an observing and reflecting turn of mind, which, while it 
took note of passing events, also inclined more or less to study and 
literary pursuits. Having held the most considerable offices in the 
magistracy of the place, they were in a position to become acquainted 
with public affairs; and our historian records important facts which 
he had from the lips of his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
with all of whom it was his happiness to be personally conversant. 
His great-grandfather, Nicarchus, saw the misfortunes of his fellow- 
citizens under the severe discipline of Antony’s soldiers. His grand- 
father, Lamprias, was our historian’s authority, though at second 
hand, for some facts illustrative of Antony’s luxury and extravagance 
in Egypt.* Plutarch describes him as a man of great eloquence, 
and of a brilliant imagination. ‘He was distinguished” (to adopt 
Langhorne’s} sympathizing version of the man’s character) “by his 
merit as a convivial companion; and was one of those happy mor- 
tals, who, when they sacrifice to Bacchus, are favoured by Mercury. 
His good-humour and pleasantry increased with his cups; and he 
used to say, that wine had the same effect upon him that fire has 
on incense, which causes the finest and richest essences to evaporate. 
Plutarch has mentioned his father likewise, but has not given us his 
name in any of those writings that have come down to us. How- 
ever, he has borne honourable testimony to his memory; for he tells 
us that he was a learned and a virtuous man, well acquainted with 
the philosophy and theology of his time, and conversant with the 
works of the poets.” Plutarch himself would seem to have inherited 
the good qualities of both these ancestors. He was genial, imagi- 
native, and eloquent, like his grandfather; he possessed in still 
larger measure the learning and the virtues of his father. Plutarch 
had two brothers, one of whom, Lamprias, with the name, inherited 
also the lively disposition of his grandfather; while the other, Timon, 
seems to have been of a more serious and thoughtful cast. The lat- 
ter he introduces as a colloquist in his Symposiaca, and as one of 
the interlocutors in the De Sera Numinis Vindicta; and in his 
treatise on Fraternal Affection, he reckons the unwavering attach- 
ment and kindness of this brother among the chief felicities of his 
happy life. 

The time of Plutarch’s birth cannot be definitely ascertained ; 
though, from circumstantial evidence derived from his own writings, 
it may be set down with confidence at or near the middle of the first 
century after Christ. In the year 66 A. D., when Nero visited 
Greece, he tells ust he was studying mathematics and philosophy 


* Life of Antony. t Life of Plutarch. 
t Concerning the Ex at Delphi. 
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under Ammonius at Delphi. In the reign of Domitian he was lec- 
turing at Rome, with such hearers as Arulenus Rusticus, the Stoic,* 
whom Domitian put to death for having dared to write a eulogy on 
the virtuous Peetus Thrasea. It is not improbable that the edict 
by which the same tyrant banished all philosophers, A. D. 94, may 
have put an end to Plutarch’s stay at Rome. Quite certain it is, 
that, after having spent some time at the capital, and visited many 
parts of Italy, he returned, still in the prime of life, to spend the 
residue of his days in the place of his nativity. Here he passed 
through the whole series of useful and honourable offices, from that 
of superintendent of sewers and public buildings to that of archon, 
or chief magistrate, with the same self-forgetful and patriotic devo- 
tion to the public welfare which had led him to fix his residence in 
that obscure town,—beheving that real merit derives no additional 
dignity from the highest station, but sheds lustre on the lowest. 
His apology for condescending to such humble offices is in the true 
spirit of the Baconian philosophy; and his language strongly reminds 
us of that noble passage in the writings of Lord Bacon himself, in 
which he vindicates his willingness to forego the dignity of genius 
and a great name, and to be an operative or wood-carrier instead 
of an architect in science and philosophy, provided he may but sub- 
serve the interests of mankind. The genuine humility, the almost 
Christian philanthropy, of such men as Socrates and Plutarch, should 
alone suffice to silence the sweeping charge so indiscriminately 
made by some against the Grecian philosophy, that it disdained to 
be useful. Together with these civil dignities, he also took upon 
himself the sacerdotal office, as priest of Apollo;—thus manifesting, 
what is apparent in all his works, that his piety was not less sincere 
and devoted than his patriotism and philanthropy. 

It is.stated by Langhorne, Enfield, and others, and indeed long pass- 
ed current for authentic history, that Plutarch was the preceptor of the 
Emperor Trajan, and received from him the office of consul at Rome. 
But the authority, when traced to its source, proves worthless; and 
the statement, hardly probable in its relation to Roman usages, or 
to the comparative ages of the two men, (for Trajan was probably 
as old a man as Plutarch,) is quite irreconcilable with the conclu- 
sions which may be incidentally derived from some of his writings. 
His Apophthegms, which are dedicated to Trajan, make no allusion 
either to the preceptorship or the consulship. Langhorne denies the 
genuineness of the Apophthegms, though they are altogether in the 
style and spirit of Plutarch, and relies on a letter which purports to 


* On Curiosity. 
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have been addressed by Plutarch to his pupil, Trajan, on the acces- 
sion of the latter to the imperial chair, though that letter is found 
only in the Latin of John of Salisbury, and bears on the face of it 
every mark of being a forgery. It were difficult to find a more pal- 
pable instance of a critical judgment being biased by a preconceived 
opinion, or by a favourite object to be accomplished. Langhornethinks 
the honour of having stood in so intimate a relation to so virtuous a 
prince too important a point to be hastily given up. But the fame 
of Plutarch rests on no such doubtful, and, at best, accidental circum- 
stances. Whether or not a man who stands acknowledged among 
the ablest and most.approved teachers of mankind, was the pre- 
ceptor of a Roman emperor, is a trifling question. So at least 
we must view it, in an age when rank and title are little appreci- 
ated, and he is honoured as the real prince, who can sway a wide 
and lasting influence over the minds of men; and so, we think, it 
would have been esteemed by Plutarch himself. Still less does it 
concern. himself or his readers, whether he who has swayed the scep- 
tre over the minds and hearts of millions for eighteen centuries, 
wielded a little brief authority in some obscure province, or even in 
the proud capital of the Roman empire. Besides this letter in a 
language which Plutarch never learned to write,* the only authority 
for this alleged elevation of Plutarch is a short notice in Suidas, which 
Professor Longt pronounces to be of no value, though, at the same 
time, he seems to admit the possibility that the Apophthegms (which 
are cited as counter authority) may not be genuine. But even if 
we admit that the Apophthegms were not written by Plutarch, it is 
quite incredible, if he had been the preceptor of Trajan, and promoted 
by him to the consulship, that not a trace of the fact should be 
found in any of his other works, while those works abound in allu- 
sions to far less prominent incidents in the author’s personal history. 

From a slight circumstance, which he misinterprets, Langhorne 
infers that the Moralia of Plutarch were written at Rome, and his 
Parallel Lives at Cheeronea. And yet he has not advanced half a 
dozen pages before he quotes a passage from one of these same 
Moral Essays, (that on Curiosity, ) in which the author says :—‘‘ When 
I was lecturing at Rome,” &c., thus showing that he had now left 
Rome, and was already in his retirement at Cheronea. The Paral- 
Jel Lives, we know, from the author’s direct testimony,{ were writ- 
ten at Cheronea. The Apophthegms refer to the Parallel Lives as 
2 previous composition, and therefore they (the Apophthegms) could 


t Smith’s Dict. of Biog., art. Plutarchus. 
t Life of Demosthenes. 


* Life of Demosthenes. 
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not have been written at Rome. The same has just been proved of 
the treatise on Curiosity. And all the evidence we have on the 
subject goes to show, that, though Plutarch doubtless collected many 
of his materials in connexion with his lectures and travels in Italy, 
his Moral Essays, as well as his historical works, were chiefly the 
productions of his maturer years, after his retirement from the im- 
perial city to the humble town that gave him birth. 

If we endeavour to follow our philosopher into this tranquil 
retreat, and to trace, as we would fain do in connexion with the public 
history of every great man, the under-current of his private and his 
intellectual life, we shall find but few helps in the effort—but few 
data on which we may calculate any very valuable result. We have 
no auto-biography, such as, Tacitus informs us, many distinguished 
men of his own and former times dared to write, though few such 
have come down to us—no familiar letter of a nephew or intimate 
friend, like that in which the younger Pliny describes in minute 
detail the private life and studies of his uncle—no monument of filial 
affection, such as the grateful and pious Tacitus reared to the 
memory of his father-in-law, Agricola—no domestic portraiture, or 
personal sketch, or incidental allusion even, by any of his numerous 
contemporaries; for in those days, when there was no press to mul- 
tiply copies of books at a trifling expense, and no steam-travel to 
bring together distant provinces, writers in general knew compara- 
tively little of each other, and a Greek philosopher, writing in an 
obscure town of Beeotia, was little likely to be visited or even named 
by authors who for the most part basked in the sunshine of the im- 
perial court, or at least breathed the air of the metropolis. We must 
therefore rest satisfied with such glimpses of his private life as are 
reflected here and there from his own works. 

The cares of office do not seem to have worn upon him, nor the con- 
cerns of business to have consumed much of his time or strength. 
Placed above the pressure of want by the wealth of his family, his 
house was the abode of plenty, but not of extravagance. He was tem- 
perate in his diet,—almost a Pythagorean in abstinence from animal 
food. Yet he was no gloomy ascetic, still less an anchorite either of 
literature or religion. He enjoyed the good creatures of God with 
thankfulness, and delighted in all the sweet charities of domestic and 
social life. Impelled by no necessity, he studied and wrote only when 
and as he chose, and gave the result to the world because he felt that 
the world needed it, would be benefited by it, and would not soon 
let itdie. At the same time, his voluminous works, greatly reduced 
in number by the lapse of time, but still second to those of no Greek 


author in compass or variety, and richly fraught with learning and re- 
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flection, indicate, not a painfully laborious, but an eminently studious 
and industrious life. When the labours of each day were ended,— 
for we doubt not his studies were daily and systematic——he found 
rest and recreation in the bosom of an affectionate and happy family, 
for whom he cherished the most tender regard, and who seem to have 
been worthy of his devoted love. His wife, Timoxena, was a native 
of Chzeronea. At what time he married her, whether before or after 


"his visit to Rome, does not appear. Six children, four sons and two 


daughters,* were the fruit and the ornament of this marriage. Three 
of them, however, died before their parents,—first two of the sons, 
then the favourite daughter, who bore her mother’s name and died 
in infancy. This affliction drew from the father a consolation ad- 
dressed to the mother, which reflects equal honour upon both, and 
reveals in beautiful unison two hearts of true parental tenderness, 
penetrated with the sincerest grief, yet calmed by the maxims of a 
sound philosophy, and even animated with the hopes of a trustful 
piety. Of the other daughter we know not even the name. We 
only know that Plutarch had a son-in-law, Patrocleas, who is men- 
tioned in the Symposiaca, (Lib. vii, Queest. 2,) and appears as one 
of the speakers in the Dialogue, De Sera Numinis Vindicta.t Three 
out of four of the characters, in this most pure and elevated of all 
Plutarch’s moral essays, are members of his own family, while he 
himself is the chief speaker. We cannot but see, or think we see, 
in this beautiful dialogue, if not an exact picture of discussions that 
had actually been held in that domestic circle, yet a true symbol of 
the mutual relations of its members to each other, and of the deep 
interest with which they studied some of the most vital and profound 
questions that have ever engaged the thoughts of men. In all the 
various relations which he sustained to his family and kindred, to- 
wards his grandfather and great-grandfather, as a son and a brother, 
as a husband and a father, Plutarch appears in the most amiable 
and attractive light. His affections were not dried up in the 
study, nor drawn off into the cold regions of the intellect, nor 
sublimated into airy abstractions, nor diffused into vague and 
empty generalities. He loved study, but he loved his family more. 
His philanthropic spirit was alive to the weal or wo of all mankind. 
Nay, his benevolent heart beat in lively sympathy with every living 
thing. “We certainly ought not,” he says, in stern rebuke of the 
elder Cato’s stoical indifference to the happiness of his servants and 
beasts of burden; “we certainly ought not to treat living creatures like 


* Only one daughter, and five children in all, are usually ascribed to Plutarch. 
But this leaves out of account the son-in-law mentioned in the text. 
t See Hackett’s Plutarch, p. 60. 
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shoes or household goods, which, when worn out with use, we throw 
away; and were it only to learn benevolence to human kind, we 
should be merciful to other creatures. For my own part, I would 
not sell even an old ox that had laboured for me,—much less would 
I cast off a man grown old in my service.” Yet, to show that this 
is not mere sickly sentimentalism, but the instinctive kindness of an 
affectionate heart, he concentrated upon his family circle a love 
which was as much more tender and fervent than this general bene- 
volence, as they were more nearly related to him. 

Before we take leave of Plutarch’s private life, and proceed to 
view him in his relation to the times and to men and things around 
him, it may be well to glance at some of his leading characteristics 
as a writer, reserving, however, for some future occasion, as we have 
already intimated, a more particular examination of his works, in the 
state in which they have come down to us. Nothing further need 
be premised here, than the well-known fact that his writings are 
partly historical, and partly moral and philosophical. It is chiefly 
to the former, and especially to his Parallel Lives, that he owes his 
celebrity. Yet some of the Moralia are not less worthy of general 
acquaintance and admiration. Indeed, we think Plutarch is never 
so able, never so eloquent, never so much himself, as when he dis- 
courses on some high moral theme; and it is the moral element that 
gives to his Parallel Lives much of their peculiar power. 

Heavy charges have been laid upon Plutarch as an historian. And 
he is certainly open to criticism, when tried by the established 
canons of historical composition. He is deficient in method. He 
follows neither the chronological nor the geographical arrangement. 
His narratives are anecdotical rather than historical. Like a story- 
teller, he rambles on from incident to incident, as one happens ‘to 
suggest another, or as they are linked together in the mind of the 
writer by some law of moral association, or as they serve to illus- 
trate some common trait of character in the subject. There is a 
want of definiteness, sometimes of accuracy, in his detail of dates 
and places, though he abounds in the enumeration of particulars, 
and excels in the selection of such incidents as suit his purpose. He 
does not always sift his authorities with sufficient care, approaching 
in this respect more nearly to the credulity of Herodotus, than to 
the discrimination of Thucydides. But he is not so faulty in this 
respect as he is often represented to be. He is careful to consult 
all the books within his reach; and very often specifies the authority 
on which he relies, and how much or how little he relies on it. When 
he depends on the testimony of a living witness, he is still more 
particular to name him, and to state whether or not he was an eye- 
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witness. If tradition is his only voucher for a fact, he is usually 
frank and explicit in saying so. In writing the life of a Theseus and 
a Romulus, he is far indeed from resolving it all (like the recent 
Niebuhr school of historians) into a myth, or an eponym, that never 
had any historical existence; but, on the other hand, he is as far 
from receiving it all as a real verity. In short, he is not more 
credulous of legendary tales than other writers and scholars of his 
country; and he furnishes the reader the means of verifying his 
narrative to as ample an extent as Herodotus or Livy. He is said 
to quote two hundred and fifty writers in his Parallel Lives, of whom 
about eighty are writers whose works are entirely or partially lost.* 
A small critic, who is wholly intent on the minute accuracies of name 
and date, and time and place, can detect some mistakes. ‘This is 
especially true of his Roman Lives, but not more true of Plutarch 
than of most historians or biographers who write of the men or the 
institutions of foreign countries. Plutarch was, indeed, under the 
peculiar disadvantage of not understanding very well the Latin lan- 
guage, which, he tells us,t he had not time to learn when he was at 
Rome, and of which he seems never to have acquired a perfect mas- 
tery. Yet he often refers to Latin books for authority;—he also 
used the Greek writers on Roman history; and so far from acknow- 
ledging ignorance of Roman affairs, he says that the knowledge of 
Roman things, which he gained by observation and through his verna- 
cular tongue, had aided him in acquiring the Latin language. And 
it is preciselyhere—in his Roman Lives—that Professor Long, with 
justice we think, finds the most convincing evidence of his substan- 
tial truthfulness. We quote a few lines from his Article on Plu- 
tarch in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography; for no English or American 
scholar of our day has probably paid so much attention to Plutarch’s 
Lives :—“ On the whole, his Roman Lives do not often convey erro- 
neous notions; if the detail is incorrect, the general impression is 
true. They may be read with profit by those who seek to know 
something of Roman affairs; and probably contain as few mistakes 
as most biographies which have been written by a man who is not 
a countryman of those whose lives he writes.” 

Plutarch has been accused of partiality for his countrymen. It has 
even been alleged that the chief motive of his Parallel Lives was a 
lurking and morbid desire to avenge the conquered Greeks on the 
conquering Romans, by showing that the time was when Greece had 
her great men too, and even greater than those of Rome. For our- 
selves, we think he may well plead not guilty to this indictment, and 
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an impartial verdict will pronounce his full acquittal. We have re- 
viewed several of his biographies, with particular reference to this 
question; and we cannot see wherein he has not done as ample jus- 
tice to the Catos, as to Aristides and Phocion; to Pompey, as to 
Agesilaus ; to Cicero, as to Demosthenes. Nay, in this last parallel, 
if he has shown partiality, it is to the Roman author; if he has 
done injustice, it is to the lofty patriotism, the commanding genius, 
and the transcendent eloquence of his countryman. Plutarch does 
not seem to have appreciated the character or the genius of Julius 
Cesar. He is more smitten with the dazzling qualities and the 
brilliant achievements of the young Grecian conqueror. But we 
discover no trace of national prejudice ;—he writes here, as every- 
where, like an honest, truthful, earnest man. If he is biased, it 
is by republican sympathies, which are more fully awakened against 
the usurper and the more recent destroyer of ‘the liberties of man- 
kind. In neither of these, nor indeed in his other Lives, is there 
anything to suggest the thought that he is writing the biography 
of a countryman or a foreigner, still less that he cherishes a morbid 
thirst for vengeance on the oppressors of his race. 

Plutarch loves to tell a good story. Sometimes, perhaps, he scru- 
tinizes more narrowly the fitness of an incident to the character he 
would draw, or the impression he would make, than: the. intrinsic 
dignity it wears, or the historical evidence on which it rests. -But 
what modern historian shall throw the first stone at Plutarch for this 
sin? Plutarch’s Lives may well be called the prototype of the histori- 
cal reviews of our day; and the Alisons and Macaulays, all the most 
attractive and popular historians of the nineteenth century, write, 
like Plutarch in the first century, with a constant eye to impression 
and picturesque effect; draw striking characters, relate entertaining 
anecdotes, and sacrifice the dignified repose of the ancient history to 
the more varied and stirring scenes of a collection of biographies. 
Plutarch was fully conscious of this characteristic, and did not aspire 
or profess to rank with the classic historians :—“ We are not writing’ 
histories,” he says,* “but lives. Neither is it always in the most 
distinguished exploits that men’s virtues or vices may be best dis- 
cerned; frequently some unimportant. action, some short saying 
or jest, distinguishes a person’s real character more than fields of 
carnage, the greatest battles, and the most important sieges. As 
painters, therefore, in their portraits, labour the likeness in the face, 
particularly about the eyes, in which the peculiar turn of mind 
most appears; so must we be permitted to strike off the features of 
the soul, in order to give a real likeness of these great men, and leave 
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to others the circumstantial detail of their toils and their achieve- 
ments.” Tried by his own standard, placed among those whom he 
reckons as his peers, we think Plutarch stands pre-eminent. And 
such has been the verdict of mankind. His Lives were among the 
most popular works of his own day. The historians, philosophers, 
and grammarians of subsequent ages bear testimony to his singular 
merit. He was a special favourite with the Greek and Latin fathers. 
When the Greek and Latin languages gave place to those of 
modern Europe, Plutarch was one of the first classic authors 
brought out of the cloisters of the learned, and translated for the 
benefit of the people; and from that day to this, no book has been 
more universally popular, none more widely diffused in different 
tongues and distant lands, none sought after with more avidity by 
the young and the old, in the infancy and the maturity of nations, 
than Plutarch’s Lives. 

It was translated into French in the reign of Henry IL, and from 
the French translated again into English in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It is generally supposed that this English Plutarch furnished 
the materials for those immortal plays of Shakspeare which drama- 
tize classical subjects. And the unlettered not only of Shakspeare’s 
countrymen, but of other European nations, are indebted, directly or 
indirectly, to Plutarch for the better part of their knowledge of an- 
cient heroes and sages. Ancient history, as written for the people 
in medern times, makes principal use of those facts which he nar- 
rates, and presents them in the same striking and popular light in 
which he clothed them. Indeed, so effectually has he been trans- 
lated and. transfused into the common mind, that if all which has 
been derived from him were subtracted from the now current. popu- 
lay, notions touching the great men of antiquity, the larger, and by 
far the more interesting part, would be swept into oblivion, and an 
appalling blank would be created, not only in the memories, but in 
the imaginations and the hearts of men. Like the marvellous inci- 
dents and the moral lessons of Ulysses’ story—the speciosa mira- 
cula, as Horace calls them, of the Odyssey—Plutarch’s heroes and 
their achievements have become familiar as household words through- 
out the. civilized world. They are worshipped as a kind of household 
gods that have survived the general wreck of paganism, and planted 
their altars on the hearths of Christendom. They are incorporated 
with the hallowed memories; the sacred associations, the common 
inheritances, the daily thoughts and lives, of the great human family. 
Children listen.to Plutarch as to a genuine story-teller of marvellous, 
yet..true stories, and give his works a place with Robinson Crusoe, 
Sinbad the Sailor, and The Tales of a Grandfather, in their little 
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libraries. Youth drink in from him a purer and loftier inspiration ; 
and as he introduces them to the intimate acquaintance of one after 
another of the great, and wise, and good of antiquity, they resolve 
that they also will be something, and do something, in their day and 
gencration. In times that try men’s souls, he is usually an especial 
favourite. Amid revolutions, like the American and the French, 
the Washingtons and Franklins, the Lafayettes and Vergniauds, the 
Rolands and De Staéls, look to Plutarch for wisdom and strength— 
for patterns how to live, and examples how to die. The Parallel 
Lives are a sort of heathen Book of Martyrs, which, though far from, 
being a perfect, or, in any sense, a Christian standard, has yet ani- 
mated thousands with the spirit of heroes and martyrs.in the cause 
of liberty and virtue, of their country and mankind. 

It must be conceded, that, as a biographer, Plutarch does not show. 
the nicest discrimination. His characters are too much of a piece; 
they want the infinite variety of nature, and of the highest works 
ofart. He fails to discover those delicate, and almost evanescent lights 
and shades, which so dignify and adorn the creations of Homer and 
Shakspeare, the delineations of Thucydides and Tacitus, the concep- 
tions of the great masters in history, as well as in Epic and Dramatic 
Poetry. He finds in each character some ruling passion, and then 
is inclined to use that as the key to unlock all the secrets of the life. 
Each personage is, therefore, too much like an incarnation of some 
virtue or vice, and by consequence too much like other incarnations 
of the same virtue or vice. They do not want life or reality: but 
they are deficient in individuality, in distinctive features, and deli- 
cate, shades of colouring, 

His delineations are also somewhat wanting in ease and freedom. 
His plan, though ingenious and pleasing, is artificial: it sets him on 
the discovery of resemblances, which are sometimes only accidental 
and fancied. He seems also to have an innate fondness for the de- 
tection of remote analogies, or rather of minute correspondences. 
Who but Plutarch would ever have hit upon all these points of 
similarity between Demosthenes and Cicero? ‘“ The same ambition, 
the same love of liberty, appears in their whole administration, and 
the same timidity amidst wars and dangers. Nor did they less 
resemble each other in their fortunes: for I think it is impossible 
to. find two other orators, who raised themselves from obscure begin- 
nings to such authority and power, who both opposed kings, and 
tyrants; who both lost their daughters; were banished their country, 
and returned with honour; were forced to fly, again; were taken by 
their enemies, and at last, expired the same hour with, the liberties 
of; their country.” He hunts, up correspondences; he, runs, after 
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anecdotes illustrative of the ruling passion. Not that he confines 
himself to these: he loves facts also for their own sake. He will find 
a place for a good story, if it does not tally exactly with the parallel, 
or with the preconceived character of his hero. Still, he has a hero 
to bring forth—a character to make out; and he tells youso. He 
does not, like Homer, let you see it merely in the action or dialogue. 
He has little of the pure dramatic element. Yet he is not, on the 
other hand, purely didactic. He not only tells you that he has a 
hero whom he is going to bring forth; but, suiting the action to the 
word, he shows him to you. He describes him in words somewhat 
formal and precise; and if he stopped there, he were no better than 
asophist. But he does not stop there: he sets him before you a living 
reality—speaking, acting, full of energy and power; and he is not 
a mere sophist, or philosopher, or historian; but a seer, a sage, a 
biographer, a painter of the lives of men for all time. 

Plutarch’s Moralia are much less known than the Parallel Lives. 
They have been translated into Latin, French, and German, but 
never into English. Yet we think several of them well worthy of 
translation ; and we wish some one, who could do him justice, would, 
enrich our language with his tract “On the Education of Children,” 
with his “ Consolation, addressed to his wife on the death of a 
daughter,” with his “ Precepts on Marriage,” with his “ Comparison 
between Superstition and Infidelity,” and, especially, with his mas- 
terly argument “On the Delay of the Deity in Punishing the Wicked.” 
It would be difficult to name the Modern Sermon, or Ethical Dis- 
course, which is, on the whole, a more thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of that subject; though it were easy to find many a ser- 
mon that has been taken from it, bodily and spiritually, in doctrine, 
argument, and illustration, all but the text. Nor do we know of 
any modern work on marriage, in which, within the same compass, 
more excellent maxims are laid down, or more beautifully illustrated, 
than in the Precepta Conjugalia of Plutarch. It has all the afflu- 
ence of comparison and allusion which so adorns the Marriage Ring 
of Jeremy Taylor; together with a conciseness and a definiteness, 
to which the English bishop was a stranger. 

The difficulties and the infelicities of Plutarch’s style have both — 
been exaggerated. When the student first opens his pages, he is 
repelled, and almost appalled, by the strangeness of the words and 
the singularity of their collocation. So many abstract nouns; so 
many adjectives superadded to bring out the abstract qualities more 
fully; such an accumulation of epithets ‘and of similes; so many 
big words, and strong; so many words that he either never saw be- 
fore, or has seen few and far between, with familiar words enough 
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intervening to serve as a clew to their significance, but here piled 
heaps upon heaps, or strung along in thick and formidable suc- 
cession ;—all these meeting him at once, are quite frightful to the 
beginner in the reading of Plutarch. Yet, as he learns the vocabu- 
lary, and grows familiar with the structure of the sentences, he _ 
covers that these words, numerous as they are, all have a meaning 
that these sentences, loose as they appear, are full of sumnbithed 
thought; that these epithets and similes, however accumulated, sel- 
dom fail to illustrate the sentiment, as well as to embellish the style ; 
and that the discourse, rhetorical and declamatory as it seems in 
some respects to be, is yet methodical, argumentative, and replete 
with invaluable matter. He takes up a second treatise, and dis- 
covers the same characteristics. He not only meets with the same 

words in a similar arrangement, but he finds the author repeating 
his facts and illustrations, as Homer repeats, again and again, his 
favourite similes and descriptions ; and as Demosthenes uses, over 
and over, his most successful appeals and his most eloquent passages. 
He now begins to feel at home, and at ease. He forgets the pecu- 
larities of manner, which at first fastened his attention, and becomes 
absorbed in the matter: he no longer translates the Greek into Eng- 
lish, still less arranges the words in the English order. He takes the 
impression of each word as he goes along; or, rather, he is borne on 
by the stream of thought and argument, which flows so deep and 
strong beneath the words, and he becomes a convert to the doctrine 
which is inculcated, or he resolves to imitate the hero or the sage 
whose life is portrayed. ‘The Greek of Plutarch is very unlike the 
easy elegance of Plato, or the compact, artistic, symmetrical strength 
of Demosthenes. But, perhaps, it is not more different (though it 
is separated by a much longer interval of time) than the Latin of 
Pliny and Tacitus from that of Ceesar and Cicero, or the English 
of Macaulay and his fellow-reviewers, from that of Addison and the 
early English essayists. He has the faults of his profession as a 
public lecturer; and of his age—an age of scribblers and declaimers, 
of scholastics and rhetoricians. But, while he is far from the sim- 
plicity of the pure Attic historians and philosophers, he is still more 
removed from the common herd of contemporary writers. He is not 
a plausible sophist, a fulsome panegyrist, a bitter satirist, a heartless 
critic, a grammarian, a mere dealer in nouns, and verbs, and tropes, 
and metaphors. He is surpassingly rich in facts and thoughts, 
in great truths and noble sentiments. He is surprisingly free from 
the worst literary vices of his age. And as to its political, moral, 
and religious corruptions, he stood, not alone, but with a noble few, 
quite apart from them—far above them. 
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To gain a just appreciation of any man’s character, we must con- 
template him in his relation to the times and circumstances in 
which he lived. If while his vices were the vices of his age, his vir- 
tues were pre-eminently, though not exclusively, his own; if he was 
of his countrymen and contemporaries indeed, and yet far above 
and beyond them, it is high praise. 

Plutarch was born, as we have seen, at or near the middle of the 
first century. He died toward the close of the first quarter of the 
second century. The golden age of Roman literature had passed 
away, never to return. The Latin language and literature, like the 
Roman State, had put forth its blossoms, and they had fallen ; it was 
still destined to bear fruit—rich and precious fruit—even to old age; 
nay, it might shoot up here and there a flower, but the season of 
bloom had gone by. The triumvirate of Latin historians—Cesar, 
at once the author and the subject of his own history, and as inimi- 
table in the simplicity of his narrative, as in the splendour of his 
achievements;—Sallust, affecting all the gravity, stateliness, and 
virtue of the old Roman, but greater and better in speech than in 
action ;—and Livy, born to celebrate the rising glories of his coun- 
try in language worthy of the imperial and eternal city, and there- 
fore born when that country had not, as yet, begun to decline from 
the zenith of her power—this triumvirate had spoken—had spoken 
in “the voice of empire and of war, of law and of the State ”—and 
the muse of history was for a time silent. Roman eloquence had 
expired with Roman liberty; they found a burial together in the 
grave of Cicero: and for them, emphatically, there was no resur- 
rection. Philosophy, too, had its freest play in his large and liberal 
mind—in his writings its most genial and attractive development. 
More profound thinkers, more earnest and courageous souls, came 
after him; but none in whom, as in Plato, the spirit of philosophy 
was manifested under a form altogether becoming. Latin poetry 
also had poured forth all its sweetest strains, and, swan-like, sung 
its own death-song. The Greek-like inspirations of Lucretius, (wor- 
thy of a better theme,) the unaffected ease and simplicity of Catullus, 
the melancholy tenderness of Tibullus, the artistic grace and ele- 
gance of. Virgil, the intuitive good sense and exquisite taste of 
Horace, the marvellous ingenuity and overflowing exuberance of 
Ovid—the last echo of all these had died away on the delighted ear, 
and no Roman was ever to hear the like again. 

The politic and princely Augustus died half a century before 
Plutarch had finished his education. Of all those, to whose genius, 
learning, and taste, he owed the chief lustre of his immortal name, 
(though they in turn were indebted to him for scope and oppor- 
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tunity of development,) none but Livy and Ovid survived him; and 
of these, Ovid was already banished in disgrace, probably for an 
intrigue with the emperor’s licentious daughter, while Livy never 
completed the history of Augustus’ reign. It was the cruel, and 
yet not undeserved destiny of this proud and selfish prince, to bury 
scholar after scholar, friend after friend, and one adopted child after 
another, till he was left solitary and sad, amid the tantalizing splen- 
dour and power of his unbounded empire. 

Augustus was succeeded by the jealous and dissembling Tiberius, 
who obliged the senate to flatter him, and then railed at them for 
it in Greek as he left the Senate-house, and who compelled the aged 
and blameless historian, Cremutius Cordus, to starve himself to 
death for having dared to praise Brutus, and to style Cassius “the 
last of the Romans.” After him came in rapid, and yet too slow 
succession, those weak-headed and black-hearted monsters, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero, who all gave promise of a mild and virtuous 
reign at first; but, after having squandered the treasures of the 
empire, burned the city, and murdered by wholesale the citi- 
zens, died by violence, only regretting that they had not been able 
to finish the work of destruction with greater despatch, and leaving 
behind them names which have ever since been synonymes of 
tyranny and crime in every language throughout the civilized world. 
Of course, they found fit tools of their cruelty in the soldiers; fit 
instruments, as well as fit victims, in the citizens,—the mass of whom 
lived on their largesses, fattenell on their vices, and were in due 
season sacrificed to their jealousy or their pleasure, their convenience 
or their caprice. During these reigns, literature was well-nigh 
crushed beneath the weight of tyranny, or died out amid the general 
decay of morals. 

But such crimes and cruelties could not always last; the scene 
of blood ended in the civil wars of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, each 
of whom took the sword, and after having fought his way to the 
seat of a little brief authority, fell by the sword, and gave place to 
“ other men, but not other manners.” The military and civil virtues 
(not without vices) of Vespasian at length won an established throne, 
and he died in his bed, or rather he died standing, which, he said, 
was the only death suitable for an emperor. His sons also held the 
reins with a firm hand: and though Titus (delight of the Romans) 
reigned too short a time for the accomplishment of his liberal and 
magnificent designs, and the cruel Domitian banished philosophers, 
as his father had done before him, and looked with a jealous eye on 
all scholars who did not flatter him with literary as well as civil pre- 
eminence ; yet, with the return of partial liberty and peace, (those 
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sister nurses of science and art,) literature began to revive. And 
when at length, under the imperial Trajan, born to command, that 
period of rare felicity arrived in which men might think what they 
pleased, and speak what they thought,* literary culture reached a 
second culminating point—second in order of time, and second in 
order of excellence, to that of the Augustan age, and standing to it 
somewhat in the relation of the literature of Queen Anne’s reign to 
that of Queen Elizabeth’s—a culminating point, from which it de- 
clined but slowly during the happy reign of the peace-loving and 
art-cherishing Hadrian, and sank to an evening of glory with the 
setting sun of the philosophical Antoninus. 

To this second period, commonly called the silver age of Roman 
literature, belong the names of the two Plinies, Martial, Juvenal, 
Statius, Quinctilian, Suetonius, Tacitus; and to bring the Greek 
writers of the same age into the same category, Pausanias, Josephus, 
Philo Judzeus, Plutarch, Epictetus, and not a few others less known 
and less deserving. The philosopher Seneca and his nephew, the 
poet Lucan, may be considered as the pioneers of this corps of au- 
thors; they both died under Nero. The elder Pliny and Statius 
died before the reign of Trajan; Martial, Juvenal, the younger Pliny, 
und Tacitus, all probably died during that reign. Suetonius, Quinc- 
tilian, Plutarch, and Epictetus, survived Trajan, only, however, by 
a few years. Such were the contemporaries—such the times—of 
Plutarch! A bright, but not unclouded sky, set with brilliant stars, 
but by no means of the first magnitude. 

That night of storms and thick darkness, which settled down upon 
the Roman empire after the death of Augustus, never wholly passed 
away. At such a time, philosophers (if philosophers there be) will 
be either Stoics or Epicureans; and panegyric or satire is almost 
the only alternative that remains for writers. All these extremes, 
at this time, took on their extremest forms. The many who aspired 
to any kind of culture, revelled in the garden of Epicurus, and sank 
into the lowest abyss of sensual gratification. ‘The few, deeming 
life ignoble in so corrupt and servile an age, vaunted their Stoicism, 
courted martyrdom, and soon met the fate they coveted. Seneca 
and Thrasea were among the less impracticable of Stoics; but Nero 
put them both to death, and so won a sure title to immortality. 
Helvidius Priscus provoked the same doom, even under the mild 
and tolerant sway of Vespasian. . 

The epigram now assumed a pungency which had not before be- 
longed to it, but which has since become its established prerogative 


* Histories of Tacitus. 
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and characteristic. The epigrams of Martial resemble those of the 
earlier Latin and Greek poets only in the name. 

The satire, too, of this age is quite another thing not only from 
that of the Greeks, but also from that of Lucilius and the earlier 
Romans. The playful and pointed satire of Horace was suited to 
the refined and luxurious vices of the Augustan age. But the mon- 
strous corruption and degradation of the Claudian period called for 
the bitter sarcasm and vehement denunciation of Juvenal—a style 
of writing which even had its influence on the language, though not 
a malign influence on the spirit of the Histories of Tacitus. 

It is only in this period that the Greek word, tavnyvpuKdc, passes 
over into the sense of the English panegyric. It had originally 
meant a festival oration, a funeral eulogium, such as were pronounced 
at the Olympic games, or on special occasions before the assembled 
multitude. It now came to mean a flattering, and for the most part 
false, address to the reigning prince. Such panegyrics, particularly 
on Nero and Domitian, disfigure the poems of Lucan and Statius, 
and even the prose writings of Quinctilian. Even the panegyric of 
Pliny on the Emperor Trajan must be reckoned extravagant and 
fulsome, though not altogether undeserved and false. Both the 
panegyric and the satire of this age were too extravagant to be alto- 
gether sincere. Sometimes, as. in Lucan, the poem begins with 
encomium, written in the sunshine of court favour, and ends with 
censure on the same emperor, composed in banishment or disgrace. 
And we mistrust the fierce invective which Juvenal launches against 
vice scarcely less, than the courtly compliments which many a 
writer of questionable character lavishes upon virtue. 

Not only poetry, but history, was made the vehicle of flattery and 
calumny. Suetonius, to say the least, retails a vast deal of scandal 
in his Lives of the Ceesars. And Tacitus charges almost the entire 
body of historical writers, after the age of Augustus, with being 
swayed by favour or awed by fear.* For himself, he professes en- 
tire impartiality. His works, so far as they are extant, justify the 
claim. And the same high praise—of candour amid prejudice, of 
truthfulness amid insincerity—is awarded, without a dissenting 
voice, to Plutarch. Indeed, by a natural law of reaction, there are 
in these, and several of the best men of this corrupt age, an ardent 
love of truth, a devout veneration for virtue, and an intense hatred 
of vice and falsehood ; there are also a depth of thought, an eleva- 
tion of sentiment, a fervour of emotion, and an earnestness of ex- 
pression, which, while they mar the classic simplicity and repose of 
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their style, yet speak to the hearts of men, in times so exciting as 
ours, with stirrmg eloquence and commanding power. And de- 
generate as the literary taste and execution of the age must be con- 
ceded to have been in comparison with the Augustan standard, still 
we find in the elder Pliny an extent of learning; in Quinctilian, a 
justness of criticism; in Tacitus, a profound philosophy of history ; 
and in Seneca, Plutarch, and Epictetus, a purity of ethics, approaching 
to the Christian code of morals, such as all the vaunted, and, in many 
respects, real superiority of the Augustan age never reached. 

In accordance with the practical tendencies of his age, Plutarch 
was more a moral than a metaphysical philosopher. But he did not 
go to either of the then prevalent extremes. He would not have 
been found with either of the sects whom Paul encountered at 
Athens. He exposed the errors and contradictions of the Stoics in 
more than one set treatise; and, in another, he showed that to live 
according to the principles of Epicurus, was to fail even of the hap- 
piness which his followers regarded as life’s chief end. His teacher, 
Ammonius, was an Aristotelian.* He himself is usually reckoned as 
a disciple of Plato. He was, however, a New-Platonist; or, to de- 
signate the thing more exactly by the name, an Eclectic. He received 
more of the doctrines and spirit of the Academy than of any other 
school. But he confined himself to no one sect. His system, if 
system it may be called, combined the most useful, while it eschewed 
the hurtful, elements of all the schools. It embraced the logic and 
natural science of the Peripatetics, without their endless disputations 
and barren distinctions; the modest and inquiring spirit of the 
Academicians, without the skepticism or the mysticism that was too 
often coupled with it; the high-toned and heroic morality of the Stoics, 
disincumbered of their affected insensibility and mad extravagance. 
From Pythagoras, he adopted the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls ; and, like that philosopher, he inferred from it the duty of kind- 
ness to brutes, and of abstinence from animal food. In his theo- 
logical opinions and his religious character, he differed little from 
Socrates. He withheld his assent from the superstitions of the 
multitude, and yet did not renounce the religion of the State. The 
national worship was not only essential to curb the passions, and to 
meet the wants of the vulgar; but the most enlightened, he thought, 
might use it as a help to devotion—as an appropriate symbol of a 
purer and more spiritual worship. A religion that was not national, 
but universal, was a thing of which the ancients could not conceive, 
till the idea was forced upon them by Christianity; and then they 


* Smith’s Dict. of Biog., art. Ammonius. 
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were very slow to receive it. “The man who can believe it pos- 
sible,” says Celsus, “for Greeks and barbarians, in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, to agree in one code of religious laws, must be quite 
void of understanding.” But Plutarch thought there was essential 
truth in all national religions. “As sun and moon, sky, earth, and 
sea,” he says,* “are common to all, while they have different names 
among different nations; so, likewise, though there is but one sys- 
tem of the world which is supreme, and one governing Providence, 
whose ministering powers are set over all men; yet there have been 
given to these, by the laws of different nations, different names and 
modes of worship.” His doctrine, in short, is essentially that of 
Pope’s Universal Prayer, which, in the mouth of a Christian, is but 
a refined species of infidelity ; but among Polytheistic pagans might 
be expressive of the highest attainable Monotheism and spirituality. 

Plutarch believed in one Supreme Divinity, self-existent, eternal, 
omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent, unchangeable by time or 
place; immutable also in truth, justice, wisdom, and goodness; the 
common Father and Ruler of all mankind, and the proper object of 
religious worship by all his creatures. At the same time he ad- 
mitted, as did also Socrates, the existence of a class of inferior 
deities or demigods, stretching through all the interval between the 
Most High and mortal men, and serving as a medium of communi- 
cation in various ways between heaven and earth. Of this number 
were the gods of oracles, of dreams, and of all manner of revelations. 
Such, too, in Plutarch’s opinion, was the daiuwy of Socrates.+ 
They, in short, are the agents of Divine Providence, and the ad- 
ministrators, to a great extent, of the divine government among 
men. 

The age of Plutarch was deeply infected with the spirit of uni- 
versal skepticism. The Greeks, whose religion was always more 
eesthetic than moral, had long had their sophists and skeptics, who 
laboured to undermine the foundations of all faith; and their most 
enlightened men were, to a great extent, atheists, or, at best, pan- 
theists, who either renounced all religion, or held on to it only as 
an engine of personal or political policy. The religion of the Romans 
had in it more of the moral element, and, therefore, laid hold of the 
conscience by a firmer grasp. But now old things were passing 
away, and all things were to be made new. And it is affecting to 
see ‘how such observing and thoughtful men as the elder Pliny and 
Tacitus, had lost their faith in all that was old, without, as yet, 
having found anything new to place inits stead. “If” says Tacitus, 

* On Isfs and Osiris, as quoted by Neander in his His. Chr. Church. 

t See his Treatise on that subject. 
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in that touching apostrophe of filial affection to a departed father- 
in-law, where, if anywhere, his love might be expected to strengthen 
his faith and hope—“ IF the souls of great men are not extinguished 
with their bodies!” Again he says in the Annals: “ Whether hu- 
man affairs are governed by fate and immutable necessity, or left to 
the wild rotation of chance, I am not able to decide.” Pliny draws 
a still more gloomy picture of human life:* “ All religion is the 
offspring of necessity, weakness, and fear. What God is—if in 
truth he be anything distinct from the world—it is beyond the com- 
pass of man’s understanding to know. But it is a foolish delusion, 
which has sprung from human weakness and human pride, to imagine 
that such an infinite Spirit would concern himself with the petty 
affairs of men. The vanity of man, and his insatiable longing after 
existence, have led him also to dream of a life after death. A being 
full of contradictions, he is the most wretched of creatures. Among 
so great evils, the best thing God has bestowed on man is the power 
to take his own life.” Contrast with these dismal views the whole 
argument and spirit of the De Sera Numinis Vindicta, and it will 
be strikingly apparent how far above his age Plutarch was in his 
moral and religious sentiments. He was a full believer in a wise 
and benevolent particular Providence, and in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. Like Xenophon, he seems to have been 
constitutionally devout. But his piety had also a far broader and 
deeper rational basis than Xenophon’s. He reflected much on the 
subject, and could give a reason for his religious belief, and for the 
hope there was in him. His piety seems to have been sincere, pro- 
found, pervading, and controlling. He is often pronounced super- 
stitious. And he did believe in the reality of oracles, in the divine 
significance of dreams, in direct revelations to the inward, spiritual 
sense of wise and good men; in the superhuman origin, direction, 
and progress of great nations, and in the constant participation 
of superior beings in the affairs of men. But he narrates prodigies 
with more caveats and expressions of incredulity than Livy. Be 
denounces the doctrine of fate,t deplores the folly and misery of 
superstition,+ as exceeding even that of infidelity ; withholds his cre- 
dence from much of the received mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans, and ascribes to natural causes those phenomena of nature 
which the multitude were wont to ascribe to the direct favour or 
anger of the gods. At the same time, he maintained the divine pres- 
ence and power as the ultimate cause of these very phenomena; 
ridiculed the doctrine of chance, as not less absurd than that of fate ; 


* See his Nat. Hist., as cited by Neander, vol. i., p. 10. 
t He has treatises on each of these subjects, as also on the Cessation of Oracles. 
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and censured unbelief, as less miserable indeed, but more criminal 
and mischievous, than superstition. In short, he adjusts the balance 
between erroneous extremes with an accuracy which, without reve- 
lation, is truly surprising. 

Nor is it in his doctrines only, that we find in Plutarch a remark- 
able approximation towards the standard of Christianity. He 
breathes also a devout, gentle, humble, and, in some sense, Christian 
spirit. In his writings, for the first time, the word ta7tevvéc, which, 
like the Latin humilis, in its usual classical sense, imports mean- 
ness and pusillanimity, occurs, in a good sense, to denote a meek 
and submissive virtue. Of all the Grecian sects, the Academic, 
especially when enforced, as it was by the New-Platonists, with the 
high-toned morals of the Stoics, approached most nearly to the 
spirituality and ethical purity of the Christian system. It was from 
the Platonists that the first learned and philosophical converts to 
Christianity were actually made. And of all the Platonists, we know 
of no one from whose writings we should more confidently infer a 
readiness to accept the new religion, both in its doctrines and its 
spirit, as soon as it should be made known to him, than Plutarch. 

It becomes, then, a question of great interest, what were the re- 
lations of Plutarch to Christianity ? 

Plutarch lived, as we have seen, till near a century and a quarter 
after the birth of our Lord—till almost a century (more exactly, 
ninety years) after his resurrection, and the outpouring of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. At the time of Plutarch’s death, 
Christian churches had existed at Jerusalem, at Antioch, and many 
other places in Syria and Asia Minor, for at least eighty years. 
Full seventy years had elapsed since Paul preached the gospel with 
so much power and success at Philippi and Thessalonica, at Athens 
and Corinth, the chief cities of Macedonia and Achaia, and some of 
them not a hundred miles from the town in which our philosopher 
studied, wrote, and died. The earliest of the Gospels had then been 
written eighty years, and the latest sixty years. The Epistles to 
the Galatians and the Thessalonians had been in circulation, or at 
least in existence, seventy years; the Epistles to the Corinthians 
and the Romans, sixty-five years; those to the Philippians, Ephe- 
sians, and Colossians, sixty-two years; and the Second to Timothy 
and the Second of Peter, the last of all the Epistles, about sixty 
years. The presumption certainly would be strong, that, by this 
time, the Christians would have become so generally known, that 
the fame of them at least, if not their preaching and writings, would 
have reached the ears of Plutarch. Yet the most searching exami- 
nation of his works discovers not the slightest evidence that he had 
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ever so much as heard of them. He discusses questions touching 
the God of the Jews, and their abstinence from swine’s flesh,* in 
such a manner as to show some acquaintance with their history; 
but he never mentions the Christians. He was interested in what- 
ever pertained to humanity and religion. The subjects which he 
discussed, and the sentiments which he inculcated, were kindred to 
Christianity; and yet he never makes an allusion to it! And we 
know not whether our surprise at this discovery is diminished or 
increased, when we further learn that, with a few exceptions, all the 
Greek and Roman writers of his age maintain the same profound 
silence. ; 

Among the Greeks,t Dio Chrysostom, (inomaus, who in the time 
of Hadrian anticipated the part of Lucian as a derider of the gods, 
Maximus T'yrius, and Pausanias, are entirely silent in respect to 
the Christians. Of the Latin authors of this period, Lucan, Silius 
Italicus, Florus, Curtius Rufus, Quinctilian, Gellius, Apuleius, 
Martial, and Juvenal, make no allusion to them; though several of 
these authors, particularly Juvenal, it would seem, could scarcely 
have avoided some reference to them, had they been known. In 
the reign of Trajan we find the first mention of the Christians, 
and in the writings of Tacitus, Suetonius, and the younger Pliny. 
Tacitus, in giving an account of the conflagration of the city, which 
was supposed to have been set on fire by order of Nero, relates that 
the emperor, for the purpose of’ averting suspicion from himself, 
charged the crime upon the Christians, and inflicted upon them 
punishments of the most refined ingenuity and cruelty; and in this 
connexion he explains the origin of the name which they bore, and 
characterizes their religion as a pernicious superstition, and their 
spirit as that of hatred towards the human race.{ Suetonius, in his 
life of Nero, alludes to the same punishments, and speaks of the 
Christians as a class of men addicted to a new and mischievous 
superstition. And the same writer, in his life of Claudius, states 
that the Jews were expelled from Rome by this emperor, because 
they were perpetually engaging in disturbances, to which they were 
instigated by one Chrestus, (which name is generally understood to 
be a corruption of Christus, or Christ.) The allusions by both of 
these historians show that they barely knew of their existence, 
but understood little or nothing of the history or character of the 
Christians. 

* Sympos., lib. iv. 

t Compare an excellent Article on this subject, translated by Professor Hackett, 
from the Latin of N. T. Tschirner, in the Bib. Repository, vol. xi. first series. 


¢ Annals of Tacitus, xv., 44. We have given these facts chiefly in the language 
of Tschirner. 
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In the well-known letter of Pliny, which he wrote to the Emperor 
Trajan when he was pro-preetor of Bithynia, about the year 104, we 
have not only more ample, but more certain also, and more important, 
information in regard to the Christians. From this letter we learn, 
that they were now dispersed in all directions throughout Bithynia, so 
that many of the temples were abandoned, and the customary rites 
of religion neglected. For this reason, they were accused before 
the pro-preetor, who considered it his duty to institute an inquiry in 
regard to these despisers of the public religion, and to adopt mea- 
sures of severity against them. The course which was pursued he 
explains to the emperor very minutely, and acquaints him also with 
such further particulars as he had ascertained in regard to the sect; 
such as, that on a stated day they were accustomed to assemble be- 
fore light, and sing a hymn to Christ as God, and to bind themselves 
with an oath, that they would not be guilty of any crime, but would 
abstain from theft, robbery, adultery, violation of promises, and with- 
holding of property committed to their care. Bithynia, it will be 
remembered, was one of those provinces of Asia Minor where the 
gospel was earliest preached, and where it would seem to have most 
widely prevailed. Yet, even here, the pro-przetor does not appear to 
have concerned himself with it any further than it was forced upon 
his attention in his judicial capacity. He did not examine into the 
opinions of the Christians, or read their sacred books; and what he 
wrote respecting them was written, not for the purpose of being pre- 
served as an historical record, but merely that the emperor might 
know what had been done in the case, and might be enabled to judge 
in regard to the expediency and nature of any further action. 

The allusions extant from the reign of Hadrian are confined to a 
letter of Hadrian himself and a passage in Arrian, which amount to 
this only, that the emperor confounded the Christians with the wor- 
shippers of Serapis, and that the historian, or his master,.Epictetus, 
(it is uncertain which,) considered them as mad in their contempt 
of pain and death. 

Such is the sum total of all that can be gathered touching Chris- 
tianity, from the Greek and Roman writers who were contemporary 
with Plutarch ; and this silence cannot but strike us as strangely as 
the contemptuous language in which Festus, the Roman governor, 
speaks of the new religion to Agrippa: “ Against whom, when the 
accusers stood up, they brought no accusation of such things as J 
supposed: but had certain questions against him of their own super- 
stition, and of one Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive!” And yet, when we recover from our first surprise at seeing 
such neglect and contempt cast upon that which was to be the life 
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of the world, and contemplate the subject in the light in which it 
must then have appeared—the silence, the ignorance even, of the 
Greek and Roman writers, admits of an explanation. It is manifest 
from the language of Festus just cited, and from the whole tenor of 
sacred as well as ecclesiastical history, that Christianity, preached 
as it first was in the Jewish synagogues, and propagated at first 
chiefly among the Jews and Jewish proselytes, was regarded as a 
new sect of the Jews’ religion. And the Jews, despised by the 
learned as superstitious, and hated by the great as seditious, were 
looked down upon as the most despicable of all the subjects of the 
Roman empire.* Who, then, would be likely to interest himself in 
the rise of a new sect among them, or in such questions as might 
arise out of their superstition ? Who, among the Greeks and Romans, 
knew or cared anything about the distinctions of Pharisee, Saddu- 
cee, and Essene; and, till at length it demonstrated its divine power 
and heavenly origin to the conviction or amazement of all, what 
reason was there to suppose that the new superstition concerned 
mankind any more than those idle and effete distinctions? As well 
might the English look for a new religion to proceed from Hindostan, 
and revolutionize the world, or the Americans expect a light to 
illumine mankind. in some novelty that might spring up among the 
slaves of South Carolina. 

Plutarch was less likely to hear of the new religion than most of 
his contemporaries. Christianity was first propagated in the large 
cities. Plutarch lived in a small country town, and that in a dis- 
trict which is never mentioned among those in which the gospel was 
preached in the first century. And though a Christian Church had 
long existed at Corinth, it would naturally be regarded for some 
time as a mere sect or party among the Jews, in which scholars and 
philosophers had no possible concern. 

It cannot, therefore, be deemed impossible, or even improbable, 
that Plutarch may have been ignorant of Christianity. There is 
no evidence that he knew of its existence. All the direct evidence 
we have, goes to prove that he did not. ‘There is no probability, 
if he had heard of its existence, that he understood at all its nature 
and claims. Whether, if it had been fairly brought before his mind, 
he would have cordially embraced the truth as it is in Jesus, is 
known onlyto Him who knoweth all things. Humble and believing 
as his spirit seems to have been, it may be that he never had true 
Christian humility, and never would have exercised, even under the 
preaching of the gospel, repentance towards God and faith in the 


* Despectissima pars servientium.—Tac. His. 
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Lord Jesus Christ. For ourselves, however, we cannot but enter- 
tain the conviction, in regard to a few such men as Socrates and 
Plutarch, that they were prepared, by the gracious working of that 
Spirit, whose operations are so diverse, to receive the truths and the 
blessings of Christianity, had these only been brought within their 
reach; that Socrates would have hailed in Jesus Christ the Divine 
‘Teacher, whose benevolent mission and martyr-death he anticipated 
and described with almost prophetic exactness ; that Plutarch would 
have welcomed in him one who could speak what he knew, and 
testify what he had seen, of that invisible world and that future 
state, of which he was constrained to acknowledge that himself and 
his favourite Academy knew nothing; that they would gladly have 
received from him, what every thoughtful man feels the need of in 
so important a matter, an authoritative confirmation of those hopes 
which they could not but cherish, but which, after all, left them to 
live and die in painful uncertainty; that they would have seen in 
his gospel what their reason could not discover,—a way in which God 
might be just, and yet justify the transgressor; and would have 
found in his truth and his grace that power, which the wisest and 
best men of antiquity despaired of finding in philosophy—a power 
to enlighten, renovate, and save the ignorant and degraded musses 
of mankind. And is it heresy, or is it not, to admit the hope in 
regard to such men, that the revelation which never reached them 
in the darkness of heathenism, will be disclosed to them in the light 
of heaven, and being already prepared, by the grace of God, to ac- 
cept its provisions, they will there unite with Christians in adoring 
the mystery of incarnate wisdom and redeeming love ? 

We are too good Protestants to unite with Erasmus in his prayer 
to Saint Socrates: “Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis!” We might 
more readily join with others in styling Plutarch the Christian phi- 
losopher of pagan antiquity. There were “reformers before the 
Reformation.” There were “devout men,” men of Christian spirit, 
before the coming of Christ. They came out of every nation to 
Jerusalem. They were found Jews and Greeks, Romans and in 
the Roman army, by our Lord and by his apostles, at Capernaum 
and at Cesarea, in the city and in the wilderness ; even as the mis- 
sionaries of the cross in modern times have found some of those, to 
whom they have been sent, in all the various stages of providential 
preparation to receive them; from the Sandwich Islanders, who had 
cast away their idols, to the Karens, who, as if under a special divine 
impulse, stood waiting for the messengers of Heaven. Why may 
there not have been such, taught by the Providence and the Spirit 
of God, at Athens and at Cheronea? It is to be feared there were 
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few such. Few gave evidence of being such in their writings or in 
their lives. But why be so uncandid as to reject, or so disingenuous 
as to deny, the evidence, where it does exist? Why seek to put out 
the lesser lights that rule the night, when, of themselves, they all 
pale and fade away before the great light that rules the day? There 
is too much of this indiscreet and patronizing defence of Christianity, 
especially in professed treatises on the Christian Revelation. No- 
thing tends more directly to cast a shade over its unequalled bright- 
ness. ‘The ark of God needs no such unanointed hands volunteered 
for its preservation. 

Neander speaks of Socrates as the forerunner of a higher develop- 
ment of humanity; and the Platonic Socrates, as coming, like a John 
the Baptist, before the revelation of Christ. For ourselves, we love 
to think of all ancient history as preparatory to, or, as Edwards 
viewed it, a part of the history of redemption, and all the great men 
of antiquity, as in some sense the forerunners of Christ. Sacred 
and profane history, providence and revelation, the natural and the 
supernatural in the divine government, though palpably distinct, are 
not at variance with each other. They have the same author—God. 
They conspire to the same end—truth and goodness, the instruction 
and salvation of men. The three great historical nations of an- 
tiquity all bore an especial and important part in preparing the 
world to receive its Saviour and King. The politics of the Romans, 
the literature of the Greeks, and the religion of the Hebrews, are so 
many distinct lines of light, all converging towards a common centre, 
the introduction and propagation of Christianity. The tendencies 
were, for the most part, unseen or misunderstood. ‘The men were, 
to a great extent, unconscious of their mission. Even the prophets 
were far from comprehending what, or what manner of time, the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did signify. But, conscious or 
unconscious of their work, prophets sung the promised glories of the 
Messiah’s reign; kings, from whose loins he was destined to spring, 
if pious, looked and watched ; and, if not pious, reigned and toiled 
for the establishment of his kingdom; rich men built synagogues, 
wherein the gospel was to be first preached in all the principal cities ; 
and rabbis ruled them in a manner, which passed at length into a 
pattern of government in the primitive churches. And as in Israel, 
so in Grecian and Roman history, while Alexander diffused the 
Greek language—the language of the New Testament and of the 
long-established version of the Old—over large portions of Asia and 
Africa, and Julius Czsar subjected the known world to his sway, 
and Augustus hushed it into a profound, an almost unheard-of peace, 
to welcome the birth of the Prince of peace; Socrates lived and died 
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a martyr to truth and virtue, for his country and mankind; and 
Plato embodied in his immortal dialogues a more pure and spiritual 
philosophy ; and Cicero inculcated in his Offices a lofty and beautiful 
code of morals, and in his Tusculan Questions, and his De Natura 
Deorum, many just views of God and immortality. Accordingly, 
when the Lord appeared, he came “the Desire of all nations ;” the 
world was waiting to receive him. Nor does this parallel cease with 
the coming of Christ. Paul not only preached every Sabbath in 
the synagogue, but disputed daily in the school of one Tyrannus. 
While the Apostles were rapidly spreading the gospel among the 
masses of the people, the disciples of Plato were silently and un- 
wittingly preparing the way for the first accessions to the Church 
from the ranks of learning and philosophy, without which, unhappy 
as their influence in some respects was, we do not see how Chris- 
tianity could have won a universal dominion. And to this day, 
while we read in the histories of Josephus the Jew, and the Roman 
Tacitus, the recorded fulfilment, in the most minute particulars, of 
our Lord’s prediction touching the destruction of Jerusalem, we 
behold in the philosophico-religious writings of Philo Judzeus and 
the Grecian Plutarch, no obscure types and shadows of some of the 
most sacred truths and mysteries of the Christian religion. 





Art. I.—OREGON. 


1. Report of Lieut. Neil M. Howison, United States Navy, to the Commander of the 
Pacific Squadron ; being the result of an Examination, in the Year 1846, of the Coast, 
Harbours, Rivers, Soil, Productions, Climate, and Population of the Territory of 
Oregon. 

2. Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mountains to the Mouth of the Columbia River, made 
during the Years 1845 and 1846: containing Minute Descriptions of the Valleys of the 
Willamette, Umpqua, and Clamet ; a General Description of Oregon Territory, §c., &c- 
By Joe, PALMER, ' 


THE act of the last General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, establishing prospectively an Annual Conference west of 
the Rocky Mountains, induces us to lay before our readers a gene- 
ral summary of such information as we have been able to pro- 
cure concerning the portion of our territory bordering on the Pacific. 
It was originally our intention to embrace in one article a view 
of both Oregon and California; but to do justice to the subject 
would occupy a greater space than can be allotted to one paper. 
Moreover, the boundary of California is not yet settled, and addi- 
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tional information in regard to the condition of the territory lately 
acquired from Mexico, is coming in every day. We shall, there- 
fore, devote the present article to Oregon, and present in a future 
number such information as we can obtain concerning the southern 
portion of the proposed Annual Conference. 

Oregon proper extends from latitude 42° to 54° 40’ N., these 
parallels being respectively the boundaries of California and the 
Russian Possessions. It has for its eastern boundary the great 
chain of mountains which extends the whole length of the continent, 
dividing the waters which pass into the Pacific from those that flow 
into the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. In this great range 
are two remarkable gaps, one near latitude 52° N., known as the 
Punch Bowl, lying between two stupendous peaks, Mount Brown 
and Mount Hooker, which have the altitude of fifteen and sixteen 
thousand feet. Here, within a few feet of each other, rise Canoe 
River, a tributary of the Columbia, and the Athabasca, which flows 
N. E. into Mackenzie River, the Mississippi of the Arctic Regions. 
The other gap, known as the South Pass, is near latitude 42° N., 
and is the crossing place for emigrants from the United States to 
Oregon and California. Here rise, on the east, streams tributary 
to the Missouri; and on the west are the sources of the Colorado, 
which discharges its waters into the Gulf of California. 

In the year 1804, President Jefferson despatched an expedition, 
under Captains Lewis and Clarke, to explore the Missouri to its 
source, to cross over the Rocky Mountains, strike the head-waters 
of the Columbia, and follow it to the Pacific. This great enterprise 
occupied between two and three years, the party spending one 
winter on the Missouri, sixteen hundred miles from its junction 
with the Mississippi, and another near the mouth of the Columbia. 
The instructions of the President were successfully carried out; and 
to these enterprising officers is due the praise of having accom- 
plished one of the most difficult undertakings in the records of 
human effort. The first American citizen who endeavoured to turn 
to profit the resources of this great territory was Mr. Astor, who, in 
1810, established a trading-post near the mouth of the Columbia, 
from which he was driven by the British during the last war, sub- 
sequently relinquishing his claim in favour of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. For a long period subsequent to the exploration of 
Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, this territory was left to the British 
traders and a few independent trappers, who found their way from 
the head-waters of the Yellowstone and Missouri into the Oregon 
Territory. To the Methodist Episcopal Church belongs the glory 
of being the first to carry the Gospel to the numerous tribes of 
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Indians in the Valley of the Columbia. The history of this mis- 
sion is, we presume, well known, and it is therefore unnecessary for 
us to remark upon the causes of its comparative failure. 

In the year 1835 Rev. Mr. Parker, in company with the lamented 
Dr. Whitman, was commissioned by the American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions to explore the Oregon Territory, 
with the view of ascertaining the spiritual condition of the Abori- 
gines, and determining upon proper sites for missionary opera- 
tions. Mr. Parker’s narrative gives an account of the state of 
affairs in the territory, containing, im addition to the information 
which it was his principal object to obtain, valuable notes on the 
natural history of the country. Dr. Whitman returned from the 
base of the Rocky Mountains in order to enlist missionaries to set 
out immediately. He returned in the following year, in company 
with Rev. Mr. Spalding, who established himself among the Nez 
Percés Indians; Dr. W. joining himself to the Cadguas, with whom 
he remained until during the past year, when he was murdered by 
the people for whose interests he had so long and faithfully la- 
boured ; thus sealing with his blood the sincerity of his devotion to 
his Master’s work. i 

To those who wish to obtain a more thorough knowledge of 
Oregon than we can pretend to give, within the. limits of a single 
article, we would recommend a perusal of the work of Mr. Green- 
how, (although we have some grave objections to urge against him ;) 
Coxe’s Six Years on the Columbia; Sir George Simpson’s Over- 
land Voyage round the World; the Fourth Volume of the United 
States Exploring Expedition; the Narrative of Messrs. Johnson and 
Winter, who accompanied the emigrating party in 1843; the able 
and scientific reports of Col. Fremont; and, finally, the accounts of 
our friends whose names stand at the head of this article. 

The Report of Lieut. Howison is a plain and sensible narrative 
of facts that came under his observation during the exploring 
voyage in which he had the misfortune to have his vessel wrecked 
on the bar at the mouth of the Columbia. The navigation of the 
Columbia is rendered not only difficult, but perilous, by the great 
obstruction which this bar presents to vessels attempting to ascend 
the river; not only is the channel narrow and crooked, but the 
combined action of the waves of the ocean, and the current of the 
river, causes the bar to shift its position; consequently, no chart 
can be made that will be correct for any great length of time. 
Until this difficulty is obviated, by stationing competent pilots at the 
mouth, the entrance to the river will be extremely hazardous. 
Having once fairly entered the river, the navigation to Fort Van- 
Fourts Series, Vou. 11.—3 
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couver, though often tedious, is practicable, being thus described by 
Lieut. Howison :— 


“ Five fathoms can be carried at low water up to Astoria, which is the first 
anchorage combining comfort and security ; three-quarters of a mile above 
that is a narrow pass of only thirteen feet; but from Baker’s Bay (pursuing 
the Chinook channel, which passes close to Point Ellice, and is more direct 
and convenient for vessels bound straight up) four fathoms can be carried up 
to Tongue Point, which is three miles above Astoria; and just within, or to 
the westward of, Tongue Point, is a spacious and safe anchorage. From 
Tongue Point the navigation, for ten miles, is extremely intricate, and some 
parts of the tortuous channel not over ten feet deep at low water. The 
straight channel which Captain Wilkes discovered has become obstructed 
about its eastern entrance, and nothing can be made of it. A channel nearly 
parallel with it, but to the southward, was traced in my boats, and I devoted 
a day to its examination, and carried through three fathoms at low water; 
but my buoys being submerged by the tide, prevented me from testing its 
availability in the schooner. From Pillow Rock the channel is at least three 
fathoms deep at the driest season all the way to Fort Vancouver, except a 
bar of fifteen feet at the lower mouth of the Willamette, and another about a 
mile and a half below the Fort. The Willamette enters the Columbia from 
the southward, by two mouths fourteen miles apart: the upper is the only 
one used, and is six miles below Vancouver. Throughout the months of 
August and September it is impracticable for vessels drawing over ten feet. 
Both it and the Columbia, during the other months, will easily accommodate 
a vessel to back and fill, drawing thirteen feet. The Columbia is navigable 
to the Cascades, forty miles above Vancouver; the Willamette up to the 
mouth of the Clackamas River, twenty-one miles above its junction with the 
Columbia, and three below the Falls where the city of Oregon is located.” 


It thus appears that the navigation of the Columbia is by no 
means impracticable. Skilful pilots stationed at the entrance, can 
always find a safe channel, and a steam-tug can tow vessels with 
facility through all the windings of the crooked channel, which, at 
the lowest stage, has ten feet water; and although no good harbours 
have as yet been discovered south of Puget’s Sound, the produce of 
the rich valleys of the Columbia and Willamette can be easily 
shipped from Oregon City and Vancouver. 

The population of Oregon in 1846 was estimated at nine thou- 
sand, exclusive of the aboriginal inhabitants, concerning whose 
number we have no certain information. This enumeration in- 
cludes a very miscellaneous population—Canadian voyageurs with 
Indian families, Scotch, English, Irish, and citizens of the United 
States. Except the last mentioned, nearly all these people were 
formerly in the employment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and, 
after the expiration of their term of service, settled on the soil which 
then was in dispute between the United States and Great Britain. 
Now that the boundary-line is permanently settled, they have become 
American citizens. Of emigrants from the United States, the num- 
ber was computed at two thousand; probably at the. present time it 
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would not be extravagant to estimate them at twice that number, as 
we haye an account of five hundred wagons having arrived in Oregon 
in the year 1847. Nearly all the inhabitants of Oregon are settled 
in the Valley of the Willamette; there are a few at Astoria, and 
perhaps twenty families north of the Columbia. | 

Of the Indian population, except the Shoshones, the tribes are 
generally small. ‘The estimate of Mr. Parker is perhaps as nearly 
correct as any census we have, though, in most cases, it is thought 
to be greatly over the mark. He sets down the Shoshones at 
ten thousand; Nez Percés, two thousand five hundred; Caadguas, 
two thousand; Utaws, four thousand; Wallawallas, five hundred; 
Palooses, five hundred; Spokeins, eight hundred; Cceur d’ Alene, 
seven hundred; Flatheads, perhaps as many more: in addition to 
these, Lieut. Howison mentions the Chinooks, Cowlitzes, Clatsops, 
and Calapooahs, all of whom together do not number over five 
hundred souls. All these Indians are in a destitute condition. 
The Shoshones are forced to subsist upon roots and berries, whence 
they have received the soubriquet of root-diggers. The buffaloes 
do not range in any number west of the mountains; game of all 
kinds is scarce; and the principal animal diet of the natives con- 
sists of salmon, which ascend the Columbia and its tributaries in 
immense shoals, and will constitute a material item in the exports 
of the country. At present, most of the tribes are well disposed ; 
how long they will*remain so, is a question; indeed, the develop- 
ments of the last year seem to demonstrate that their friendship, 
like that of the savages of the plains, is a matter of great uncertainty. 

With regard to missionary operations among the Indians there is 
little to be said, because little has been done. We have already 
adverted to the missionaries employed by our own Church, and to 
those under the direction of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Touching this subject, we present the fol- 
lowing extract from Lieut. Howison, and we do it with deep sorrow; 
nevertheless, it emanates from an officer of a government friendly to 
religion, bears the apparent marks of truth, can easily be verified or 
refuted, and affords to the Church matter for deep reflection, and 
earnest prayer to God, that he would inspire his servants who are 
labouring among the heathen, with the spirit of peace and unity; 
that his Spirit may influence them to abstain from sectarian bitter- 
ness and prejudice, and to work cordially together as servants of 
the same great Master, showing to a gainsaying world that they 
have learned from the Gospel of Christ the beautiful lessons of - 
truth, peace, and love. After speaking of the relaxation in the 
missionary enterprise, he goes on to say :-— 
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“Why their efforts came to be discontinued, (for there were at one time 
many missions in the field, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist, and an 
independent self-supporting one,) would be a question which it would be 
difficult to have answered truly. The various recriminations which were 
uttered, as each member thought proper to secede from his benevolent asso- 
ciates in Christian duty, were not calculated to increase the public respect 
for their individual disinterestedness or purity. They seem early to have 
despaired of much success in impressing the minds of the Indians with a just 
sense of the importance of their lessons, and very sagaciously turned their 
attention to more fruitful pursuits. Some became farmers and graziers, 
others undertook the education of the rising generation of whites and half- 
breeds, and a few set up for traders; but these last imprudently encroached 
upon a very dear prerogative of the Hudson’s Bay Company, by bartering for 
beaver, and only by hastily quitting it escaped the overwhelming opposition 
of that all-powerful body. The French missionaries, to wit, a bishop, a num- 
ber of priests, and seven nuns, are succeeding in their operations. They are 
amply furnished with money and other means for accomplishing their pur- 
poses. ‘They educate a number of young Indians, principally girls, and all 
the offspring of the Canadians. In addition to a large wooden nunnery, 
already some years in use, they are now building a brick church of corre- 
sponding dimensions, on beautiful prairie grounds, a few miles from the Willa- 
mette River, and thirty-two above Oregon City. They are strict Catholics, 
and exercise unbounded influence over the people of the French settlements, 
who are improving in every way under their precepts. The mission derives 
its support from Europe; and I was told that the queen of France, and her 
daughter, of Belgium, are liberal patronesses of the institution. It is at pre- 
sent in high estimation with all classes; it gives employment and high wages 
to a great number of mechanics and labourers, pays off punctually in cash, 
and is, without doubt, contributing largely to the prosperity of the neighbour- 
hood and country around it. A iw Jesuits are located within six miles of 
the mission, and are ostensibly employed in the sane praiseworthy occu- 

tion. 

“The Methodist Institute, designed as an educational establishment for the 
future generations of Oregon, is still in the hands of gentlemen who were 
connected with the Methodist mission. It is finely situated on the Willa- 
mette, fifty miles above Oregon City. As a building, its exterior was quite 
imposing from a distance; but I was pained, upon coming up with it, to find 
its interior apartments in an entirely unfinished state. Mr. Wilson, who is 
in charge of it, was so hospitable and polite to me that I refrained from asking 
questions which I was sure, from appearances, would only produce answers 
confirmatory of its languishing condition. Five little boys were now getting 
their rudiments of education here; when, from the number of dormitories, it 
was manifest that it had been the original design to receive more than ten 
times that number. I learned from Governor Abernethy, however, about 
the beginning of 1847, that the number of its pupils was fast increasing.” 


The above quoted passage is suggestive of a few reflections 
bearing on the subject of missionary operations. We trust, for 
the sake of the Church, that the observation with regard to the dis- 
agreement of the missionaries is too strongly stated: nevertheless, 
we believe that the statement has some foundation in truth, 
strange as it may appear to those who suppose, and correctly, too, 
that the soldier of Christ, engaged in fighting his battles against the 
powers of paganism and heathenism, should lose sight of all con- 
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siderations except the accomplishment of his object of carrying the 
tidings of salvation to perishing souls. Melancholy indeed it is, 
that those whom the Church has commissioned to one of the highest 
and noblest trusts ever allotted to the minister. of God, should so far 
forget their solemn calling as to enter into strife with their fellow- 
labourers in the same field. The world, and especially that class of 
men who are on the outskirts of civilization, keep a jealous eye upon 
the actions of the Church, and great is the rejoicing when the ene- 
mies of the Gospel detect inconsistencies in the actions of those who 
should be examples of Christian charity and forbearance. Again: 
the reports of missionary operations are often too highly coloured ; 
there is too often a tendency to exaggeration, which must eventu- 
ate in injury to the cause. .The minds of ingenuous young 
men are excited by glowing accounts of the success of the Gospel, 
and they immediately desire to quit all, and rush to the succour of 
the perishing heathen. On arriving at the field of their labours the 
reality falls so far short of their anticipations that their hearts are 
sick with disappointment; and after a year or two of languid labour, 
they return disheartened, with their confidence in the practicability 
of doing good among the heathen much shaken. This is not matter 
of conjecture; we could give names and dates if necessary. Much 
is said of the hardships which the missionary must undergo; but it 
should not be disguised that the great hardships are moral ones, 
deprivation of society, and continual contact with ignorant and 
benighted minds. It should ever be borne in mind that the evan- 
gelization of the heathen requires an assiduity of effort, and a per- 
severance which nothing but a high sense of duty, and a prayerful 
reliance upon God, can enable the Christian minister to sustain; that 
his progress will be necessarily slow; that he will have to encounter 
not only bigoted prejudice and bitter opposition, but, what are more 
disheartening, apathy and indifference on the subject of religion, 
enough to discourage the stoutest heart; that the simplest truths 
will have to be reiterated again and again, until the task becomes 
painfully wearisome; that he will have to spend years of laborious 
research, in order to master difficult dialects; that he will have to en- 
counter the opposition of profligate white men, and perhaps be dis- 
countenanced by the political authorities of his neighbourhood ; that he 
may even be misunderstood and underrated by the Church at home; 
and that finally, after years of wearisome labour, he may sink into a 
foreign grave, with only the hope and prayer that his labours will 
prove not in vain in the Lord. We do not draw this picture to dis- 
courage our brethren from entering the missionary service; but the 
worst should be known, and we have sadly misappreciated our mi- 
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nisterial brethren if there are not many to be found who are willing 
to encounter all these obstacles, for the sake of winning souls. 
If not, there are none worthy to labour in this portion of God’s 
vineyard. 

Intimately connected with the business and interests of Oregon is 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. This powerful mercantile association 
is m some way concerned with all the enterprises going forward, 
and, to its honour, it has seldom, if ever, made an unwarrantable use 
of the immense power which it possesses. The destitute emigrant, 
upon arriving at Fort Vancouver, found shelter and repose after his 
terrible privations on the route; all his wants were generously sup- 
plied, and the means furnished him for preparing him a home on the 
banks of the Willamette. Without such succour, numbers must have 
miserably perished, even after arriving at the goal to which they 
had looked forward with such fond anticipation. Possessing the 
power to fix the price of all articles of merchandise, and ruin any 
trader who might come into competition with them, this liberal and 
far-sighted company furnishes articles necessary to supply the wants 
of the emigrants at reasonable rates, and does not use unwarrantable 
means to break down traders whose resources are inferior to its 
own. In proof of this we refer to the report of Lieut. Howison, 
and the account of Mr. Palmer, the latter of whom seems to ascribe 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company the merit of restraining the other 
traders from setting enormous prices on their wares. At present a 
large- proportion of the civilized inhabitants of Oregon consists 
of those who have been at one time the servants of the Company. 
These may be naturally supposed to be much under its influence; 
and although the great tide of emigration annually flowing into 
Oregon will throw the power into the hands of our own people, yet 
for many years to come this body will wield a powerful influence on 
the destinies of the young colony. We are willing to believe that 
this influence will be exercised on the side of justice, honour, and 
truth; and sincerely hope that no difficulties will arise between the 
Company and our own citizens, but that all may live harmoniously 
together. While on this subject, however, we are sorry to notice 
that in some instances the generous conduct of the British traders 
has met an ungrateful return: many who were saved by the com- 
pany from utter destitution, afterwards refused to meet their obliga- 
tions, and were loud in their denunciation of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company as a monstrous monopoly. We trust and believe that these 
mstances are not numerous, and that the great body of the emigrants 
are worthy and upright men. ‘The American pioneer is not the 
man to be ungrateful for assistance, or refuse to discharge a just 
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obligation. Of the general character of our citizens in Oregon, 
Lieut. Howison says :-— 





“Many allowances should be made in favour of these people. They come 
generally from among the poorer classes of the Western States, with the 
praiseworthy design of improving their fortunes. They brave dangers and 
accomplish Herculean labours on the journey across the mountains. For six 
months consecutively they have ‘the sky for a pea-jacket,’ and the wild buf- 
falo for company, and during this time are reminded of no law but expediency. 
That they should, so soon after their union into societies at their new homes, 
voluntarily place themselves under any restraints of law or penalties whatever, 
is an evidence of a good disposition, which time will be sure to improve and 
refine. If some facts I have related would lead to unfavourable opinions of 
them, it will be understood that the number is very limited—by no means 
affecting the people as a mass, who deserve to be characterized as honest, 
brave, and hardy, rapidly improving in those properties and qualities which 
mark them for future distinction among the civilized portion of the world.” 


We take our leave of Lieut. Howison with many thanks for the 
instruction he has afforded us; and if at any time he should again be 
employed on similar service, we will be happy to renew our acquaint- 
ance with him. 

Mr. Palmer was a plain and substantial citizen of Indiana, who 
went to Oregon to ascertain the capacities of the country. After 
accomplishing the objects of his journey he returned, removed with 
his family to Oregon, and is now, we trust, comfortably situated on 
the banks of the Willamette, where we are certain he will prove him- 
self a useful and worthy citizen. His work makes no literary pre- 
tensions; he notes things as he saw them, and is more anxious to 
give correct impressions than glowing description; and although 
there are many more scientific journals of travels and explorations 
in Oregon, there is none which we would so cordially recommend 
to any person who desires correct and useful information prepara- 
tory to undertaking the overland journey to the Pacific. Distances 
from camp to camp, the character of the soil over which the emigra- 
tion travelled, the best points for water and grass, the most eligible 
fords for crossing streams, the necessary outfits, the dangers and 
difficulties to be surmounted, in fact, all points of interest, are care- 
fully noted, forming a complete and correct guide-book for the future 
emigrant. 

He left Independence on the 6th of May, and joined the main body 
of the emigrants, who were some distance in advance, on the 13th. 
After settling such preliminaries as were deemed necessary for 
their government on the route, the party, with one hundred and 
seventy wagons, crossed Big Soldier Creek, and were fairly on the 
road to Oregon. The road crosses the Kansas and several of its 
tributaries, passes along Blue River, next striking the Platte, skirt- 
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ing along that stream to the point where its north and south branches 
unite, following the latter forty-five miles, thence twenty miles across 
to the north branch, up this and its tributary, the Sweet-water, 
which heads directly in a gap in the Wind River chain of the Rocky 
Mountains, this gap being the celebrated South Pass. After passing 
this barrier, the trace lies along the head-waters of the Colorado, 
crosses to Bear River, a tributary of the great Salt Lake, winds 
along this singular stream for a long distance, thence strikes across 
to a tributary of Lewis’s River, follows this stream and its tributa- 
ries, striking the Columbia near Fort Wallawalla. The road lies along 
the last-mentioned stream to a point known as the Dalles,—the re- 
mainder of the journey being usually performed by water to Fort 
Vancouver, which may be regarded as the termination of the route. 
Having thus given a summary of the travelled road, there are a few 
points connected with this part of our subject which deserve to be 
noticed more in detail. From Independence to Fort Laramie the 
road is generally a level or rolling prairie, through which wind seve- 
ral small streams, along whose banks is found sufficient timber for 
the wants of the emigrants, although they are occasionally com- 
pelled to use the bois de vache, (excrement of the buffalo,) which 
serves as a very good substitute for firewood. These plains are 
covered with a dense growth of coarse but nutritious grass, and are 
enamelled with beautiful flowers, presenting, in the spring and sum- 
mer, scenes of surpassing richness and beauty. Occasionally the 
traveller meets with the encampment of that interesting and singu- 
lar little animal, the prairie dog, or wishtonwish ;—a description 
of which by Mr. Palmer we here subjoin :— 


“These singular communities may be seen often along the banks of the 
Platte, occupying various areas, from one to five hundred acres. The prairie 
dog is something larger than a common sized gray squirrel, of a dun colour; 
the head resembles that of a bull-dog; the tail is about three inches in length. 
Their food is prairie grass. Like rabbits, they burrow in the ground, throw- 
ing out heaps of earth, and often large stones, which remain at the mouth of 
their holes. The entrance to their burrow is about four inches in diameter, 
and runs obliquely into the earth about three feet, when the holes ramify in 
every direction, and connect with each other on every side. Some kind of 
police seems to be observed among them ; for at the approach of man, one of 
the dogs will run to the entrance of a burrow, and, squatting down, utter a 
shrill bark. At once, the smaller part of the community will retreat to their 
holes, while numbers of the larger dogs will squat, like the first, at their doors, 
and unite in the barking. A near approach drives them all under ground. 
It is singular, but true, that the little screech-owl and the rattlesnake keep 
them company in their burrows. I have frequently seen the owls, but not the 
snake, with them. The mountaineers, however, inform me that they often 
catch all three in the same hole. The dog is eaten by the Indians, with quite 
a relish; and often by the mountaineers. I am not prepared to speak of its 
qualities as an article of food.” 
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In addition to the animals above enumerated as inhabiting the 
burrow of the prairie dog, General Pike, in his narrative of an ex- 
pedition to explore the country about the head-waters of the Arkan- 
sas, observed that the horned lizard also lives on friendly terms with 
the little creature. We are disposed to think, with Mr. Kendall, 
that the rattlesnake is an intruder; and perhaps the others also find 
it much more convenient to occupy a home already built and fur- 
nished, than to expend the labour necessary to the erection of a com- 
fortable domicil; and the rightful owner probably submits to this 
state of things, less from a naturally sociable and accommodating 
disposition, than from inability to exclude the uninvited guests. 

At the forks of the Platte commences the great buffalo range; and 
here is the grand rendezvous and war-ground of the Sioux, Pawnees, 
Arapahoes, and Cheyennes,—large and powerful tribes, who roam the 
vast plains from the confines of Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, 
and from the Missouri to the Arkansas, leading a life of savage in- 
dependence, and subsisting principally on the buffalo; now trading 
peaceably with the whites, and again plundering small parties who 
have not strength to protect themselves ;—never venturing, however, 
to make any hostile demonstrations, unless the odds are immensely 
in their favour. The fate of these great tribes may be easily fore- 
told: the buffalo will rapidly decrease in numbers, being wantonly 
slaughtered both by the Indians and emigrants; hostile collisions 
of the tribes will become more frequent ;—(indeed, itis said that 
even now there is a league formed with the avowed purpose of ex- 
terminating the Pawnees;) a conviction that the inroads of the whites 
are rapidly destroying the game on which they rely for support, will 
lead to heart-burnings and bitterness, which will induce them to 
assume a permanently hostile attitude, and render it incumbent on 
the government to establish among them military posts, in order to 
protect emigrating parties. After this, their progress towards ex- 
tinction will be fearfully rapid ; for, although the conclusion we have 
drawn is not inevitable, it has in its favour the greatest degree of 
probability. Here, without proceeding further, opens a wide field 
for benevolent effort,—a view of which, however, we have not the 
space to lay before our readers. 

Proceeding along the north fork of the Platte, the road passes by 
two remarkable land-marks, which are worthy of note: these are the 
Tower Rock and the Chimney. These are marl formations; the 
former presents, at a distance, an exceedingly picturesque view, 
having the appearance of ancient ruins on a gigantic scale. The 
Chimney Rock is a solitary projection, much resembling the chim- 
ney of a manufactory, or reminding one of a shot-tower, and is ele- 
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vated two hundred feet above the river. The next point of note is 
Fort Laramie, a trading-post, six hundred and twenty miles from 
Independence; here may be located the termination of the plains, 
as the road here strikes into the Black Hills, and winds through a 
rough region which may be denominated the outposts of the Rocky 
Mountains. After leaving the South Pass, which is near nine hun- 
dred miles from Independence, and may be set down as the half-way 
point in the journey, the next remarkable tract of country is the 
valley of Bear River. ‘This smgular country presents evident 
marks of volcanic action, and exhibits scenery of stupendous mag- 
nificence. 

We should be happy to quote at length from Mr. Palmer’s 
description of the road, but cannot afford the space; and, therefore, 
only notice hastily the remaining prominent points on the journey. 
The first is Fort Hall, where emigrants can buy, at the modest rate 
of twenty dollars per hundred weight, four brought on horses and 
mules from Oregon city. ‘The second is Fort Boisé. Both esta- 
blishments belong to the Hudson’s Bay Company. One hundred 
and twenty-two miles from Fort Boisé is the Grand Round, a beau- 
tiful and fertile valley, walled in by mountains, of about six hundred 
square miles extent. It affords a most eligible site for a settlement, 
and will doubtless be occupied, before many years, by an enterprising 
and industrious colony. One hundred and sixty-five miles from the 
Grand Round are the Dalles, or rapids of the Columbia; and here, 
generally, is the termination of the voyage by land, the remaining 
distance being usually accomplished in boats. Mr. Palmer, how- 
ever, determined to attempt the passage of the Cascade range of 
mountains, and, after almost incredible hardships, succeeded in his 
perilous enterprise. The result of his exploration was the conclu- 
sion, that a practical wagon road from the Dalles to Oregon City can 
be found to the southward of Mount Hood, which was formerly sup- 
posed to form an impassable barrier. He arrived at Oregon City on 
the first day of November, having been nearly six months on the way. 

We believe we need not apologize for quoting largely from Mr. 
Palmer’s description of Oregon; for although his style may not 
charm the fastidious, we are sure that his truthful and exact accounts 
must possess peculiar interest to the practical man, and it is for such 
that we write. Oregon City contained, at the time of Mr. Palmer's 
visit, about six hundred souls; possesses an unlimited amount of 
water-power, and will, for a long time to come, be the capital of the 
young colony. The following is a description of the Willamette 
valley :— 


* The Willamette Valley, including the first plateaus of the cascade and 
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coast ranges of mountains, may be said to average a width of about sixty, and 
a length of about two hundred miles. It is beautifully diversified with timber 
and prairie. Unlike our great prairies east of the Rocky Mountains, those 
upon the waters of the Pacific are quite small; instead of dull and sluggish 
streams, to engender miasma, to disease and disgust man, those of this valey 
generally run quite rapidly, freeing the country of such vegetable matter as 
may fall into them, and are capable of being made subservient to the will and 
comfort of the human family, in propelling machinery. Their banks are gene- 
rally lined with fine groves of timber for purposes of utility, and adding much 
to please the eye. 

“The Willamette itself, throughout its length, has generally a growth of 
fir and white cedar, averaging from one-fourth to three miles in width, which 
are valuable both for agricultural and commercial purposes. Its banks are 
generally about twenty feet above the middling stages, yet there are some low 
ravines (in the country called slues) which are filled with water during freshets, 
and at these points the bottoms are overflowed; but not more so than those 
upon the rivers east of Mississippi. It has already been observed that the soil in 
these bottoms and in the prairies is very rich; it is a black, alluvial deposit of 
muck and loam; in the timbered portions it is more inclined to be sandy, and 
the higher ground is of a reddish coloured clay and loam. The whole seems 
to be very productive, especially of wheat, for which it can be safely said, that 
it is not excelled by any portion of the continent. The yield of this article 
has frequently been fifty bushels to the acre, and in one case Dr. White har- 
vested from ten acres, an average of over fifty-four bushels to the acre ; but 
the most common crop is from thirty to forty bushels per acre, of fall sowing, 
and from twenty to twenty-five bushels from spring sowing.” 
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Emptying into the Willamette are several tributaries, along whose 
banks are fine fertile tracts of country. The Twalitz, the Shahalam, 
the Yamhill, the Rickerall, the Luckymate, the Mouse River, and 
one which rejoices in the elegant soubriquet of Long Tom Bath, all 
have their origin in the Coast range of mountains, and run east- 
wardly; on the east side of the river are several small tributaries, 
also bordered by excellent farming countries. After crossing a ridge 
of mountains extending from the Cascade to the Coast range, we 
come into the valley of the Umpqua, extending forty miles east and 
west, and the valley of Rogue’s River, of nearly the same extent. 
Still farther to the south extends the magnificent valley of the 
Klamet, affording a greater scope of country than even the basin of 
the Willamette. Through this section will pass the road from Ore- 
gon to California. The present barrier to the settlement of these 
last two valleys, is the hostility of the Indians; but this is an obsta- 
cle which no doubt will shortly be overcome. 

It will be seen that,the country hitherto described, includes only 
that part of Oregon enclosed between the Pacific and the Cascade 
range of mountains, and between the Columbia and California. With 
regard to the country north of the Columbia, the information is rather 
meagre; but enough is known to render it probable that this section 
is fully equal to any other, and it has the advantage of a good har- 
bour on Puget’s Sound, which, however, does not belong to the United 
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States. Pending the discussion of the boundary question, settlers 
of course felt a hesitation in settling north of the river, as it was 
confidently believed and asserted by the British inhabitants, that 
the Columbia would be the boundary between the two countries; and 
there is reason to believe that British subjects spared no effort to 
prevent settlers from entering that portion of the country, repre- 
senting it as being of no value in an agricultural point of view. It 
is notorious, that upon this point the English government was much 
better informed than our own. Mr. Palmer learned, both from in- 
formation acquired in the country, and from actual observation, that 
the region north of the Columbia abounded in valleys of rich, well- 
timbered, and well-watered soil, and it is well known that the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company have large and productive farms on the Cowlitz, 
which enters the Columbia from the north. 

The inviting characteristic of Oregon is the salubrity and mild- 
ness of its climate. Cattle, hogs, and horses subsist through the 
mild winter, without any care upon the part of their owners; finding 
abundant nourishment in the rich grass which grows ir: the seques- 
tered valleys. From a meteorological table, kept by Mr. Palmer 
from the first of November until the fifth of March, we learn that 
forty days were clear, twenty decidedly rainy, and the remainder 
showery: during this time no snow fell in the valleys; not more than 
fifteen nights were frosty, and the ice never much exceeded a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Altogether, we suppose, that from 42° to 
49° N., the climate corresponds to that between 32° and 39° N., on 
the Atlantic coast, except that in Oregon the summers are milder 
than on this side of the Rocky Mountains. All the cereal grains, 
except maize, produce abundantly; potatoes yield very large 
returns. 

Mr. Palmer thinks that this territory will eventually be formed into 
three states: one including all the country north of the Columbia; 
a second, that portion bounded by that river, the forty-second pa- 
rallel, and the Cascade mountains: and the third, the territory be- 
tween the Cascade range and the Rocky Mountains. Concerning 
this latter state in embryo, we subjoin a passage from a letter written 
by the Rev. Mr. Spaulding to Mr. Palmer :— 


“The lower country is subject to inundations, to a greater or less extent, 
from the Columbia River, which, gathering into standing pools, with the great 
amount of vegetable decay consequent upon low prairie countries, produce, to 
some extent, unhealthy fogs during the summer season. This, however, is 
greatly moderated by the sea-breezes from the Pacific. The middle region 
is entirely free from these evils, and has probably one of the most pacific, 
healthy, and every way most desirable climates in the world. This, with its 
extensive prairies, covered with a superior quality of grass tuft, or bunch 
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grass, which springs fresh twice a year, and spotted and streaked everywhere 
with springs and streams of the purest, sweetest water, renders it 
adapted to the herding system.” 


We must bring our notice to a close, furnishing one more extract, 
which we commend to the notice of emigrants who wish to accom- 
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plish the overland journey to Oregon. 
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admirably 
* > 


“‘ Ox-teams are more extensively used than any others. Oxen stand the trip 
much better, and are not so liable to be stolen by the Indians, and are much 


less trouble. 


Cattle are generally allowed to go at 
the wagons, whilst horses and mules must always be st 
can procure food in many places where horses cannot, and in muc 


e, when not hitched to 
Oxen 
h less time. 


Cattle that have been raised in Illinois or Missouri, stand the trip better than 
those raised in Indiana or Ohio, as they have been accustomed to eating the 


prairie grass, upon which they must wholly rely while on the road. 


reat 


care should be taken in selecting cattle; they should be from four to six years 


old, tight, and heavy made. 


“For those who fit out but one wagon, it is not safe to start with less than 
four yoke of oxen, as they are liable to get lame, have sore necks, or to stray 
away. One team, thus fitted up, may start from Missouri with twenty-five 
hundred pounds, and as each day’s rations makes the load that much lighter, 


before they reach any rou 
ect that everythin 
strength will permit. The loa 


should recoll 


gh road, their loading is much reduced. Persons 
in the outfit should be as light as the required 
ng should consist of provisions and apparel, a 


necessary supply of cooking fixtures, and a few tools, &c. No great specula- 
tion can be made in buying cattle and driving them through to sell; but as 
the prices of oxen and cows are much higher in Oregon than in the States, 
nothing is lost in having a good supply of them, which will enable the emi- 
grant to wagon through many articles that are difficult to be obtained in 
Oregon. Each family should have a few cows, as the milk can be used the 


entire route, and they are often convenient to put to the 


wagon to relieve 


oxen. They should be so selected that portions of them would come in fresh 


upon the road. Sheep can also be advantageously driven. 


Each 


male rea should have at least one rifle gun; and a shot-gun is also very 
fe 


usefu 


or wild fowl and small game, of which there isan abundance. The best 


sized calibre for the mountains is from thirty-two to fifty-six to the pound ; but 
one of from sixty to eighty, or even less, is best when in the lower settlements. 
The buffalo seldom range beyond the South Pass, and never west of Green 
River. The large game are elk, deer, antelope, mountain sheep, or big-horn, 


and bear. The small 
&c. A good supply o 


e are hare, rabbit, grouse, sage hen, pheasant, quail, 
ammunition is essential. .... In laying in a supply 


of provisions for the journey, persons will doubtless be governed, in some de- 


gree, by their means; but there are a few essentials that all will require. . 
For each adult there should be two hundred pounds of flour, thirty poun 


of pilot-bread, seventy-five pounds of bacon, ten pounds of rice, five pounds 
of coffee, two pounds of tea, twenty-five pounds of sugar, half a bushel 
of dried beans, one bushel of dried fruit, two pounds of saleratus, ten pounds 
of salt, half a bushel of corn meal; and it is well to have a half bushel of corn 
parched and ground; a small keg of vinegar should also be taken. To the 
above may be added as many good things as the means of the person will en- 
at home, is none the less so on the road. 
The above will be ample for the journey; but should an additional quantity 
be taken, it can readily be disposed of in the mountains, and at good prices, 
not for cash, but for robes, dressed skins, bucskin pants, moccasins, &c. It is 


able him to carry, for whatever is 


also well for families to be provided with medicines. Jt is seldom, however, 
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that emigrants are sick; but sometimes eating too freely of fresh buffalo meat 
causes diarrhea, which, unless it be checked, soon prostrates the individual, and 
leaves him a fit subject for disease. ‘he time usually occupied in 
making the trip from Missouri to Oregon City is about five months ; but with 
the aid ofa person whe has travelled the route with an emigrating company, 
the trip can be performed in about four months.” 

At the close of the volume are a table of distances, and lists of 
words in the Chinook and Nez Percé dialects: concerning these 
lists we have only to remark, that Mr. Palmer has committed the blun- 
der of inserting for Indian words, many that are manifestly merely 
the attempt of the Aborigines to pronounce after the English and 
French ; for instance, stogon, sturgeon; smoek, smoke; shut, shirt ; 
hankerchim, handkerchief; krappo, (crapaud,) a toad; la-sel, (la 
selle,) saddle, &c.; but, as we observed in the outset, he makes no 
literary pretensions, and philology is not his strong point: we trust, 
however, that he has succeeded in raising, during the present year, 
large crops of grain, and hope that success may crown his efforts to 
improve his fortune. Should we, in the course of providence, be 
thrown in his neighbourhood, we will be most happy to take him by 
the hand, receive from him a cordial Hoosier welcome, and hear from 
his lips all matters pertaining to the condition and prospects of 
Oregon. 

In taking leave of this subject, we desire to subjoin a remark on 
one or two points connected with Missionary operations. Every day 
is adding cogency to the reasons why we should strengthen our force 
in Oregon. There are probably at this time ten thousand of our 
own citizens, and twenty thousand Indians, who are scantily sup- 
plied with the bread of life. Those familiar with the character of 
the American people, know with what astonishing rapidity they ac- 
complish their undertakings ; levelling the forests, and in a very 
short space of time arriving at a degree of prosperity perfectly 
astounding to a European; and the Church that aspires to success in 
its operations, must commence its labours at once, and grow up, as 
it were, with the community. We claim for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church the merit of being emphatically the pioneer of Christianity, 
and whilst we utterly disclaim any desire or intention to disparage 
or thwart the efforts of other denominations, we are anxious that our 
doctrines should take root and thrive in every portion of the earth. 

It is a melancholy fact, that the diminution of the Aborigines 
keeps an even ratio with the increase of the whitese Whatever is 
done for these unfortunate people, must be accomplished speedily, 
or the opportunity is lost forever. Missionaries are needed amongst 
them, to counteract the evil influences of selfish and malicious white 
men. It is highly probable that difficulties between our people and 
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the Indians often have their origin with depraved citizens, who fre- 
quently excite a spirit of hostility in order to bring upon the savages 
the powerful arm of the government, which condition of things is, 
by the unscrupulous, turned to profit in various ways; it is even 
hinted that the late disturbances in Oregon were brought about in 
this way, in order to induce the United States to hasten the establish- 
ment of a territorial government. 

A thought or two as to the men to be employed in this enterprise, 
and we have done. They should be men fearing God, and fearing 
nothing else ; men who are willing to trample under foot all conside- 
rations of a temporal nature, regarding their ease and convenience 
as of no consequence when these interfere in any way with their 
power of doing good. In short, the Missionary should be willing to 
endure, for the cause of the gospel, what the trader.and trapper do for 
the purpose of making money; and although, to one delicately nurtur- 
ed, this may seem hard, nothing short of this will answer the purpose. 

We think the West has strong claims to the honour of sending out 
men to labour in this field. A large majority of the people of Ore- 
gon and California will consist of emigrants from the western States 
of the Union: many of them have been converted and have joined 
the Church under the ministry of western preachers, and would, no 
doubt, fervently desire to be under the charge of their former spiritual 
guides, who are much better acquainted with their wants and feel- 
ings than a stranger possibly could be. Missionaries from the 
western States can be sent with less expense to the Board, than men 
from any other quarter. Moreover, western men are already, to a 
great extent, practical Missionaries; there are many of them who 
once had a third of the State of Indiana for a cireuit, who had to swim 
the rivers, sleep on a blanket, and were often in need of the neces- 
saries of life; many of them were brought much in contact with the 
Aborigines, and gained much practical knowledge of the Indian 
character. But we will not insist on this point; we have all confi- 
dence that the Church will select men suited for the stations they 
are designed to occupy: but on one point we are strenuous, and that 
is, that the Church should put in operation every practicable and 
righteous plan for the spread of Methodism in Oregon. 


Since this article was written the political organization of Oregon 
into a Territory has been completed. The Territorial Legislature 
met at the city of Oregon on the 16th of July, 1849, and continued 
in session for ten days. The election for delegate to Congress had 
resulted in the choice of 8. R. Thurston, Esq., said to be a very 
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capable man. The Territory has been divided into judicial districts, 
and now all the machinery of regular government is in operation. 
The “ Oregon and California Mission Conference” will be organ- 
ized, in all probability, within the present year, (1849.) The clouds 
that have so long hung on our Missions in that quarter are rapidly 
dispersing. The Church will yet rejoice over her labours, her sacri- 
fices, and even her discouragements, on the western coast of Ame- 
rica. Nor is the day of her rejoicing, in our opinion, very far distant; 
already there are signs of its breaking. The men whom the Church 
has sent there are, we verily believe, in the language of the above 
article, “men fearing God, and fearing nothing else;—men who are 
willing to trample under foot all considerations of a temporal na- 
ture,” and ready to do and suffer all things for the cause of their Mas- 
ter. The superintendent, Rev. WILLIAM RoBeERtTs, is well known 
to us. He is a man of untiring energy, of great administrative 
capacity, of unquestioned piety, and of remarkable talent as a preacher. 
The Church has reason to thank God, that, in his good Providence, 
this responsible duty of superintending this Mission, and of organ- 
izing the new Conference, has fallen into such competent hands. His 
fellow-labourers, we have no doubt, are equally competent and faithful 
in their respective spheres of duty. ‘The appointments made at the 


last annual meeting of the preachers (April, 1849) were as follows :— 


Oregon City, David Leslie. 
Salem, William Helm, J. L. Parish. 
Yamhill, A. F. Waller, John M’Kinney, Jas. O. Raynor, and Jos. S. Smith. 
Astoria and Clatsop, to be su ag 


Oregon Institute, James H. Wilbur, Principal. 


The statistics of the Mission, according to the last Annual Re- 
port of the Superintendent, were as follows :— 
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In the above, those schools which were discontinued in the winter are not 
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included. If they are added, the total estimate will be 13 schools, 55 officers 
and teachers, 334 scholars, and 756 volumes in libraries. 


The OrEGON INSTITUTE is one of the most important features in 
our Missionary work in the country. We find the following account 
of it in a letter published in the New-York Observer; and we pre- 
sent it to our readers the more willingly, as it is from an entirely 
unprejudiced source :— 


“ After crossing the prairie we entered the forest, and before dark reached 
the ‘Institute,’ where we were most cordially welcomed by the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur, principals of the institution. e following statement of facts 
may not be uninteresting in this connexion. After undergoing various 
changes, this institution seems now to have entered upon a career of useful- 
ness exactly suited to the rising wants of Oregon. The building now occvu- 
pied by the school was originally erected for the benefit of the aborigines 
of the country, and ultimately designed for the white population, should the 
former become extinct. ‘That time has arrived much sooner than was anti- 
cipated. The building measures seventy-four feet in length, twenty-four in 
width, having two wings twenty-four feet square. The main building is three 
stories high, and the wings two stories. All is built of wood, painted white. 
It is now only partially completed, but when done will be admirably suited to 
the purposes of an academy. At present, more than eighty pupils are con- 
nected with the institution, who are divided into two departments, a primary 
and advanced class. The former is under Mrs. Wilbur's charge, and the lat- 
ter under that of the Rev. Mr. Wilbur. I learn that the studies are the same 
as those pursued in the schools and academies of the Eastern States. It is the 
design of the friends of the institution to complete the building, secure the 
labours of additional teachers as soon as possible, and raise the standard of 
scholarship as high as is desirable. 

“ The building occupies an admirable site in the town of Salem, and is cen- 
tral, as regards the population of the Territory. This place is the head-quar- 
ters of Methodist influence. Near by the Institute resides the Rev. Mr. Ro- 
berts, superintendent of the Oregon Methodist Episcopal mission. He suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Mr. Gary. Mr. Roberts is regarded as an eloquent preacher, 
and a most energetic business man. He is just such a man as is needed to 
manage the affairs of a system of intineracy, like that of the Methodist minis- 
try. He has a good report among those of other denominations. The most 
prominent settlements of Oregon are now supplied with the preaching of the 
Gospel by the Methodists. In years past, from causes which I need not men- 
- tion, the reputation of the gentlemen connected with the Methodist mission in 
Oregon suffered, but the tide is now changing. There can be no doubt that 
the Methodists in Oregon have done a great and good work for the Territory. 
Their voices have been raised in favour of the Sabbath, temperance, and edv- 
cation, while they have not failed to proclaim the everlasting Gospel. Had it 
not been for the mission, the country must have been comparatively destitute 
of Gospel ministers.” 


At the August meeting of the Board, the Rev. Nenemrau Doane, 
of the Genesee Conference, was appointed to the Oregon Institute. 
He sailed from this port on the 16th of October, 1849 in the “ Em- 
pire City,” designing to take the Pacific Mail Steamer at Panama, 
for San Francisco, in November. He has, doubtless, before this 
time, entered upon his duties at the Institute. 

Fourts Serigs, Vou. 11.—4 
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Art. IlI.—REV. JESSE LEE. 


The Life and Times of the Rev. Jesse Lee. By Leroy M. Lex, D.D., Richmond, 
Va. Published by Joun Earty. 1848. 8vo., pp. 517. 


CHRISTIAN biography is among the most excellent forms of reli- 
gious literature; and whoever contributes anything really valuable 
to its stock, deserves the thanks of the religious public. We accord- 
ingly tender our acknowledgments to the author of the work before 
us, for this really excellent contribution to the scanty records of 
early Methodism. The life of the Rev. Jesse Lee has been generally 
recognized as worthy of the attention of all who are curious as to 
early Methodist history, and several efforts have been made to give 
a narrative of his labours, and to delineate his character. His own 
“ History of the Methodists” contains many important passages of 
his personal history; and a brief and rather meagre “ Memoir,” by 
Rev. Minton Thrift, was published a few years after his death. The 
“ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” by Dr. Bangs, con- 
tains a pretty full account of the life and labours of Mr. Lee, though 
necessarily rather concisely expressed. The story of his labours 
and triumphs in New-England, constituting one of the most interest- 
ing periods of his life, is detailed at length in the animated sketches 
of the “ Memorials of the Introduction of Methodism in the Eastern 
States.” Still it was felt that a satisfactory biography of a man 
whose career was at once so full of incidents, and so eventful in 
its ulterior consequences, was a desideratum. 

Impressed with this sentiment, the author of the book named at 
the head of this paper undertook the labour of preparing the needed 
work. His relation to the subject of his story (being a son of a 
younger brother) gave him peculiar facilities for gaining the requi- 
site information, while it increased his interest in his theme. He 
also brought to his work some experience in book-making, and great 
facility in composition, acquired by a long course of newspaper 
editorship. The critical reader will readily detect faults in the 
book; but these are only incidental, while its excellences are its 
great features. The style wants precision and elegance; qualities 
not to be acquired, except by thorough discipline and much careful 
practice, and then only where there is a natural aptitude for the 
belles lettres. The argumentation and the grouping of the minor 
subjects are often faulty, indicating a want of exact and discrimi- 
nating habits of thinking. Still the plan of the work is generally 
good; but the writer has not escaped a very common foible,— 
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unnecessary fulness and prolixity. Had the book been subjected 
to a judicious but much-needed pruning, it might have been reduced 
to three-quarters its present size, without sacrificing anything valu- 
able, and greatly to the advantage of its vigour and sprightliness. 


The spirit and temper of the work are highly commendable; there 


is a Suavity and gentleness of manner everywhere manifested, that 
could hardly have been expected from one long exercised in the 
gladiatorial exercises of newspaper controversy. The book will 
serve to refresh and gladden the devout heart, no less than to please 
the intellectual and gratify the curious. 

In 1774, Mr. Robert Williams was preaching and forming societies 
in and about Norfolk and Petersburg. In one of his itinerant ex- 
cursions he passed into Prince George county, and came to the resi- 
dence of a plain, but substantial farmer, named Lee. In this family 
the wandering evangelist found some who could sympathize with his 
own religious sentiments, and commune with his spirit of the deep 
things of the Spirit of God. A short time before this, his host, 
and several members of the family, had been brought to a saving 
experience of the grace of God, under the labours of Rev. Devereaux 
Jarratt, rector of Bath parish, in Dinwiddie county. At this time 
Mr. Lee and his wife, and two sons, became members of the Me- 
thodist Society. Soon after, Brunswick circuit was formed, and 
their house became one of the regular preaching-places. This was 
the beginning of Methodism, as an organized body, in Virginia; and 
prominent among its early and steadfast friends were the family of 
Nathaniel Lee—of whom was one whose name is a household word 
among American Methodists, and whose reputation is cherished as 
a rich legacy by the Church. 

Jesse Lee was born on the 12th of March, 1758. He received 
the rudiments of a plain English education, and was somewhat care- 
fully instructed in the catechism of the Established Church. He 
was fourteen years old when his father was made a subject of saving 
grace; by which event his own mind was strongly affected in regard 
to religious duty and experience. He was soon after decidedly 
awakened to a sense of sin. His convictions were deep and pungent ; 
his prayers for pardon earnest and importunate; and he was pre- 
sently enabled to rejoice in the Rock of his salvation. Very soon 
after, together with both his parents and a younger brother, he 
joined the infant Methodist Society of the neighbourhood. Thus 
planted in the garden of the Lord, he rapidly advanced in religious 
knowledge and experience, and soon became strong in the Lord. 
The spirit of revival was abroad in the community, and his own soul 
drank deeply of its sacred influences. Thus was begun a course of 
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religious life and of evangelical labours, by means of which his name 
has become precious to the hearts and memories of multitudes of 
his children in the Gospel. 

At the age of eighteen, Mr. Lee left his paternal home, and went 
to reside with a widowed relative in North Carolina. A change of 
residence, which has often proved disastrous to youthful piety, had 
in this case the opposite effect. A Methodist Society had been 
formed near his new place of abode, to which he immediately at- 
tached himself, and of which he was soon made the leader. The 
duty that was assumed as a cross, proved a means of great spiritual 
profit. His class-room soon became too limited a field for his en- 
larged charity and burning zeal for souls; he held prayer-meetings 
in his own and adjoining neighbourhoods, and endeavoured to per- 
suade his fellow-creatures to be reconciled to God. In this an 
unseen Hand was leading him in a way that he knew not, and 
preparing him for a still wider field of usefulness and duty. He 
also studied theology, not as a science, but as a system of divine 
truth, involving his own eternal interests and those of all men,—and, 
as such, he delighted to explore its mysteries and to declare its 
saving power. In this spirit of mind he read the word of God, till 
he became mighty inthe Scripture; and under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, he imbibed the spirit of Baxter, Doddridge, and Wes- 
ley, from their writings, till his piety glowed with a clear and steady 
flame. Such was Jesse Lee’s theological education and preparation 
for the work of the Christian ministry. 

When he was about twenty-two years of age, his mind began to 
be drawn out towards another and wider field of action. ‘The office 
and work of the ministry began to assume a deep and overwhelmirg 
interest in his mind. A “still small voice” seemed to invite him to 
it, and a secret impulse in his heart inclined him to yield to the 
invitation. But when he thought of the magnitude of the work, and 
of its awful responsibilities, his heart misgave him; and if at any 
time he reasoned with flesh and blood, every motive from that source 
strongly dissuaded from such a course. 

The subject of a personal designation to the ministerial office is 
often a most perplexing, as it is always a most weighty, question. 
Very few have refused to confess that Christ chooses his own min- 
isters; but there is more diversity of opinion as to the mode of 
calling them into his service. Some have been found claiming to 
be so called, whose only credentials were their own assumptions. 
Others, with a fonder, and scarcely less pernicious enthusiasm, make 
the call to the ministry a merely ecclesiastical affair, as if Christ had 
devolved his most sacred prerogatives upon the Church, and could 
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not himself communicate with the individual conscience. And yet 
others make it a matter of merely human prudence, to be judged of 
and determined as ordinary matters of religious duty. All these 
notions are fundamentally defective, and yet each contains a portion 
of the truth. The call to the ministry, no doubt, proceeds directly 
from the Head of the Church, and is by himself communicated to 
the conscious perceptions of the chosen vessel of his grace. But the 
Church is God’s own institution, and through this he delights to 
confer his richest gifts upon men. If the individual may be the 
subject of divine impressions impelling to the sacred duties of the 
ministry, it surely is not too much to believe that when one is so 
called, the Church will also be led to perceive and recognize the 
divine designation, and to receive joyfully the accredited messenger 
of the grace of God. Nor should the determination of a calm and 
enlightened judgment be disregarded in this matter, especially when 
it is exercised in perfect subjection to the word and Spirit of God. 

Nevertheless, the call to the ministry is primarily and chiefly the 
work of the Holy Ghost, effected directly upon the heart and under- 
standing of its subject. He causes the work of the ministry to rise 
up, in inviting prospect, before the soul in the hour of solemn devo- 
tion, and urges to enter the field already white to the harvest. He 
perplexes the spirit with partially understood intimations of pros- 
pective duty, even while the heart is suffused with an abundance of 
heavenly peace. He impels to the designated duty from the midst 
of the fulness of self-distrust; and gives a sacred delight in 
obedience, though labours and reproaches be the only earthly re- 
compeiise. 

Impelled by such exercises, and guided by the light thus shed 
upon his mind, Jesse Lee, after having filled the office of a local 
preacher for about three years, gave himself wholly to the work of 
the ministry. In 1782, before he had been received into Conference, 
he accompanied Edward Dromgoole, who was sent to form a new 
circuit in the vicinity of Edenton, in North Carolina. He entered 
upon his new employment with a sincere devotion to the cause, but 
with great trepidations and many misgivings as to his ability and 
fitness for so great a work. In this field he continued till the suc- 
ceeding session of the Virginia Conference. 

The Methodist itinerant ministry of that period presented 
many striking peculiarities. Seldom has the Church seen the 
example of a devotion so ardent and disinterested. The whole 
country was a mission-field, and the Conferences were mission- 
ary societies: but they had no treasuries. The preachers lite- 
rally obeyed the direction given to the seventy evangelists, and 
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went out without purse or scrip. A preacher’s outfit consisted of a 
horse, saddled and bridled, a pair of saddle-bags, and a Bible and 
hymn-book ; and these he must procure for himself. ‘Thus equipped, 
the devoted missionary would sally out from Conference in search 
of his circuit,—which often existed only in name,—in the high an- 
ticipation of his steadfast faith. When arrived within the appointed 
district, his next care was to gain access to the people. Occasionally, 
though not often, a church could be obtained; sometimes a school- 
house or court-house, and more frequently a private dwelling, served 
instead; and in default of all these, the indomitable messenger of 
grace would proclaim the gospel by the way-side, or on the public 
promenade. Having thus struck a blow, he would give out an ap- 
pointment to preach in that place again after a few weeks, and then 
hasten away to go through the same process in another place, leaving 
his astonished auditors to reflect upon what they had heard. Thus 
he would proceed from place to place, till called back to his first 
appointment, continually enlarging his work till he had a sufficient 
number of regular appointments to occupy all his time, preaching 
almost every day, and traversing a wide extent of country. 

For his maintenance he literally trusted to Providence, and some- 
times experienced interpositions little less than miraculous. He 
was never burdened with the cares of a family; for if at any time a 
travelling preacher married, he, of course, retired from the itinerancy. 
Among the scattered population of Virginia,—a people proverbial 
for hospitality,—no stranger would be denied a welcome, and the 
early Methodist preachers experienced the benefit of this rustic hos- 
pitality. The country was very inadequately supplied with the 
ordinances of religion, and the gospel was generally listened to 
with sincere interest. The love of novelty was gratified by the 
periodical returns of the circuit preachers; and the preaching-day, 
in many cases, became an epoch to be anticipated and remembered 
with a lively satisfaction. The near conformity of their mode of 
worship to that of the more zealous of the clergy of the old estab- 
blishment, saved the Methodist itinerants from the odium of eccle- 
siastical prejudices, so that they were often received joyfully by 
those who had before adhered to the English Church. To this . 
unusual course of life and labour, Mr. Lee had now fully devoted 
himself and all his energies. 

The ecclesiastical condition of American Methodism was at this 
time anomalous and embarrassing. In sixteen years it had grown 
from the smallest beginning to a very considerable magnitude, com- 
prising over eighty travelling preachers, and fourteen thousand 
members of society. The war of the revolution had expelled nearly 
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all of the parish clergy; and the return of peace left the country with- 
out any ecclesiastical system. The Methodist preachers succeeded 
to the vacated places of the absconding clergy, as religious teachers ; 
but not to their benefices, nor their ecclesiastical authorities. But 
the people required the sacraments from their new teachers; and 
being unskilled in ecclesiastical subtleties, they could not see why 
those who preached the word should not also dispense the sacra- 
ments of the Gospel; and many of the preachers entertained similar 
views. But Mr. Asbury, who was still recognized as the head of 
the Methodists in America, was strongly opposed to such an assump- 
tion on the part of the preachers ; and in this he was seconded by 
most of the oldest and more influential of his brethren. However, 
in 1779, the Virginia preachers determined to submit to the privation 
no longer, and so began to administer the sacraments; but their 
course was disapproved by their more northern brethren, and, for 
a while, a rupture seemed inevitable. Nor was the difference fully 
adjusted till the whole affair was settled in the organization of the 
Church, five years afterwards. 

When the celebrated Christmas Conference met in Baltimore, Mr. 
Lee was engaged in his labours upon Salisbury circuit; for though 
he had been invited to that assembly by a letter from Freeborn 
Garrettson, yet, on account of the shortness of the notice, and other 
unfavourable circumstances, he determined to continue in his work. 
At the close of the Conference, Mr. Asbury, now a bishop, set off on 
a tour to the south, intending to proceed as far as Charleston, in 
South Carolina. He was accompanied by the Rev. Henry Willis, 
one of the newly ordained elders; and passing through Mr. Lee’s 
circuit, the bishop requested him also to join them in their expe- 
dition. They passed through Cheraw and Georgetown; and on 
Saturday, the 26th of February, arrived at Charleston. The next 
day Mr. Lee and Mr. Willis each preached to a small congregation 
assembled in an old meeting-house that had been procured for the 
occasion; the bishop attended worship elsewhere. But on the next 
Wednesday evening, of which public notice had been given, he began 
preaching in the same place; and for seven successive evenings he 
proclaimed the Gospel of Christ to large and deeply attentive audi- 
tories. The impression was salutary, and has proved to be lasting. 
A work of religion began from that time, and Mr. Willis was left 
to cultivate the field thus opened ; but Mr. Lee returned with Bishop 
Asbury, and resumed his toil in Virginia. 

For three successive years Mr. Lee received his appointments 
farther and farther northward, till we find him, in May, 1789, at the 
New-York Conference, at which time he received his appointment 
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to Stamford circuit, in the State of Connecticut, the first appoint- 
ment ever made to a circuit in New-England. To this event he 
had looked forward with much interest for several years. His mind 
was directed towards that part of the country at an early period of 
his ministry, and in a manner somewhat remarkable. While on the 
southern tour referred to above, at Cheraw, in South Carolina, he 
formed a brief acquaintance with a young man from Massachusetts, 
who gave him a pretty full account of the moral and religious con- 
dition of his native State. Mr. Lee immediately conceived a strong 
desire to visit that part of the country, and to preach to its people a 
free and impartial Gospel. He proposed the subject to Bishop As- 
bury; but the bishop thought the time had not yet come to attempt 
anything in that direction. Mr. Lee was forced to forego his purpose 
at the time, but did not abandon it. ‘The idea of carrying Method- 
ism into New-England possessed his imagination and his affections, 
as well as commanded his judgment; it haunted him wherever he 
went, and drew his heart away to the chivalrous enterprise. A 
spirit of youthful romance may have mingled with this feeling ; but 
it is equally reasonable, and certainly not less Christian-like, to re- 
cognize in it the directing Spirit and providence of God. 

The religious and ecclesiastical condition of New-England pre- 
sented very little that was either inviting or full of promise. Unlike 
other parts of the country, it had always been supplied with 
abundance of religious teachers and ecclesiastical institutions. The 
State itself was as much ecclesiastical as political; and so far as 
outward things were concerned, the people were eminently religious. 
Every part of the land was pervaded by the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem; every hamlet and settlement was included in some parish. 
Great uniformity in doctrine and discipline prevailed among the 
churches, while schism and dissent were scarcely known. Con- 
gregationalism was established by law, and the churches were main- 
tained by public provisions. Of the few dissenters found among 
them, the Baptists were the most numerous, and they differed from 
the “standing order” only as to baptism. Other sects were incon- 
siderable in numbers, and generally, in character such as would not 
have rendered them a blessing to society had they been more nu- 
merous and influential. 

But the lapse of nearly two centuries had wrought great changes 
in the churches of New-England. ‘The rigid spirituality of the 
Mathers, Mayhews, and Davenports, had given place to a less scrupu- 
lous piety, without relieving the gloomy character of their theology. 
High Calvinism had gone to seed among them, and was passing 
into the sere and yellow leaf of Antinomianism. The form of god- 
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liness was preserved among the people by a constrained attendance 
upon public worship, and by legally-enforced Sabbaths, kept with 
more than Pharisaic strictness,—and among the clergy, by prayers 
of almost interminable prolixity, and sermons surcharged with “ the 
high mystery of predestination.” But the fires of vital religion 
burned very low upon their altars, and the pulpit had, to a great 
extent, lost its command of the consciences of the people, for the 
power that affects the heart was wanting. 

Once had the Laodicean slumbers of the New-England churches 
been interrupted by a revival of spiritual religion. In 1732, the 
“great awakening” commenced, under the labours of the elder 
Edwards, and continued through several succeeding years, ex- 
tending into many parts of these colonies. A brighter day seemed 
about to dawn upon the long-benighted land; but the hopes thus 
inspired were doomed to be suddenly extinguished. On account 
of the fanaticism of some of its friends, and through the natural 
ungodliness of the unrenewed heart, the cause of religious revival 
came to be evil spoken of, and at length was wholly suppressed. 
Associations of ministers, while ostensibly protesting against the 
errors and extravagances of the work of revival, condemned the 
work itself. The faculties of Harvard and Yale Colleges published 
“declarations” against Whitefield and his teachings; and at length 
Edwards himself was dismissed from his ‘charge, because the people 
were tired of evangelical preaching. “In Boston itself, the number 
of parishes in 1785, five years before Lee’s arrival, was actually 
less than half a century before.” Personal piety had also sunk to 
a very low point. It was commonly taught that only an uncertain 
presumption could be attained as to one’s own relations to God, and 
his hopes of heaven, and only a very few pretended to “ entertain 
a hope.” Many ministers were confessedly unconverted, and some 
learned and wise men defended the practice of inducting such per- 
sons into the sacred office. 

Very little could be expected from the theology of the New- 
England churches towards remedying those evils ;—it possessed no 
recuperative power. The dogma of Calvinian predestination acted 
as an opiate upon the public conscience, and paralyzed the energies 
of the Church. Election to life, that depended solely on an uncon- 
ditional decree, needed not the care of its subject to make it more 
sure; and sin, which could neither endanger the salvation of the 
elect, nor render the perdition of the reprobates more certain, natu- 
rally appeared as a matter of no great consequence. In the same 
proportion as the “high mystery of predestination” was exalted, the 
necessity and value of the atonement were overlooked, till men began 
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to doubt; and presently to deny, the expiatory character of Christ’s 
death; and this was soon followed by a denial of his proper divinity, 
and the plurality of persons in the Godhead. Thus was Unitarian- 
ism developed. Others liked only one side of the doctrine of de- 
crees, and so sought to exclude the other,—the decretum horribile, 
—from the system. So the number of the elect was increased, till 
each individual was comprehended, and Calvinism was transformed 
into Universalism. Thus, instead of being able to give new life to 
the declining spirit of the churches, the orthodoxy of New-England 
was itself smitten with mortal disease, and was in perishing need 
of a simpler and more Scriptural faith. 

But the prevailing theology, though very generally professed, 
was not in sympathy with the public sentiment. It was received 
with sullen submission, rather than embraced with cordial affection. 
Religion, as commonly exhibited, had a most uninviting aspect ; and 
if received at all, it was as a hard alternative for eternal perdition. 
Such a system of doctrines could not be relied on to regenerate a 
fallen people. A foreign influence was needed, and Divine Provi- 
dence was preparing it, in a way that the learned hierarchs of the 
land of the Pilgrims little anticipated. An unheralded stranger 
was approaching their borders, prepared to shake this death-spell 
from their slumbering churches, by eee a free, a full, and an 
impartial salvation. 

It does not come within our design to trace the progress of the 
itinerant, as he went out on his apparently forlorn and Quixotic 
mission, buoyant with hope, and strong in the confidence of faith. 
This the reader may find briefly done in the book before us, and 
more at large in the spirited sketches of the “ Memorials of the In- 
troduction of Methodism into the Eastern States.”* On the 17th 
of June, we find him preaching in the street at Norwalk. Thence 
his course lay along the Sound to New-Haven. From that point 
he turned to the west, and passed across the country to Redding 
and Danbury. ‘Then he bore away southward, by Ridgefield, Wil- 
ton, and Canaan, back again to Norwalk, having formed his two- 
weeks’ circuit, and actually introduced Methodist itinerancy into 
the State, though there was not a Methodist besides himself in all 
the region embraced in his circuit. The enterprise was alike bold in 
its conception, and vigorous in its execution; and it succeeded. A 
more timid and cautious policy would probably have led to a failure. 

It is difficult, in our changed circumstances, to form an adequate 
notion of the perplexing embarrassments to which the work thus taken 
in hand exposed the herald of a free Gospel. His ministerial cha- 


* By Rev. A. Stevens: (New-York: Lane & Scott.) 
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racter, instead of serving him as a passport to general respect and 
confidence, was an occasion of suspicion, because he was not of the 
“standing order.” The term Methodist was known only as the 
designation of a class of pestilent heretics, who had done much harm 
in other parts, but from whom the Lord had mercifully protected his 
chosen people in New-England. Mr. Lee’s coming was commonly the 
signal of alarm ; and for hospitality he was received with a cold and 
suspicious civility. At Norwalk he preached in the street, because 
he could obtain neither a public nor a private house for the purpose. 
At Fairfield he obtained the use of the Court-house, where, after 
ringing the bell himself, he seemed likely to have the house almost 
wholly to himself, till the schoolmaster and several of his scholars 
came to his relief. At New-Haven, too, he had the Court-house; 
and a portion of the faculty of Yale College, and several of the stu- 
dents, were among his rather scanty audience: but he was permitted 
to lodge at the tavern. At Greenfield he was civilly entertained by 
Dr. Dwight, who expressed doubts of the expediency of his mission, 
and of its final success; and at Redding, though he enjoyed the 
hospitality of the venerable minister, he was not allowed to preach 
in the church, because his doctrines were not approved, nor his 
opposition to dancing, of which his host was a great advocate. 

But it was soon very evident that the Gospel had power in New- 
England, as well as elsewhere. His landlady at Fairfield was seri- 
ously awakened under his first sermon in that place. At Stratfield 
(near the present city of Bridgeport) he found a little self-consti- 
tuted society of serious persons, who met once a week to sing and 
pray together. ‘To these, on a subsequent visit, he preached, and 
afterwards spoke with each of them as to personal religion; and 
thus, unknown to them, he held his first class-meeting on his new 
circuit. Out of these, soon after, he formed his first society, which, 
at the beginning, consisted of only three women. At Redding, the 
word soon took effect; and at the end of the first half-year’s labour 
he formed his second class, composed at first of two men in that 
place. Soon after this a third class was formed, of two men and 
two women, at a place called Limestone. The gathering of these 
“ first-fruits” imdicates much more than appears in the sim- 
ple fact, that a few persons had become Methodists. A wide- 
spread impression had been made,—the public conscience had been 
awakened, and there was a stirring of the dry bones. Alarm, too, 
had seized the minds of those whose craft was thought to be in 
danger. On every hand the wailing was heard,—“ The societies will 
be broken up!” and a stubborn opposition was excited against the 
presumptuous intruders. 
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Among the vexatious annoyances in this work, was the spirit of 
disputation that was everywhere encountered. If the new preacher 
avoided doubtful points, and taught only the great and common 
doctrines of faith and repentance, this course occasioned suspicion, 
and led to inquiry. He must declare his “ principles ;” which, when 
he did declare them, were everywhere assailed by furious advocates 
of the “decrees.” The logic of Calvinism has always laboured under 
the disadvantage of being less obvious than that of the opposite 
system ; and, therefore, it has not generally been the gainer in partial 
and superficial discussions of its subtle questions. And in this case 
it suffered a further inconvenience from the fact that the people had 
become familiar with the arguments used in its favour, while what- 
ever was urged on the other side was new, and apparently incon- 
trovertible. The old foundations became unsettled, and many re- 
joiced to be emancipated from a system that compelled them, in their 
opinion, to dishonour God in order to avoid perdition. Presently 
the pulpits opened their batteries upon the wandering itinerants and 
their doctrines. The public mind became excited in regard to the 
questions at issue between Calvinists and Arminians; and wherever 
the preacher came, he was driven into vexatious disputations. Thus 
commenced a controversy that, for nearly half a century, distinguish- _ 
ed the pulpit exercises and the theological literature of New- England. 
The early Methodist preachers were thoroughly disciplined, and not 
inexpert controversialists against “the decrees.” The spirit of con- 
troversy gave colouring to all their teachings. The peculiar forms 
of expression used by the “standing order” became objects of 
attack ; and in opposing the errors of Calvinism, sufficient care was 
not always used to guard against opposite, and not less pernicious 
errors. Through all this protracted controversy, the ancient ortho- 
doxy gradually yielded to the aggressions of a better faith. It soon 
became manifest, that the doctrines of the Cambridge and Saybrook 
Platforms could not be maintained in their original forms. At first, 
there were only some modifications in the manner of stating them, 
and a hiding of the more offensive features. But this concession to 
outraged public sentiment came too late to effect its purpose. Then 
a reorganization was attempted, and the metaphysics of Hopkinsian 
New Divinity were substituted for the straight-forward statements 
of the older formularies. The system was made the worse for mend- 
ing, and the public mind was not satisfied. Revolutions seldom go 
backward, especially. those which tend to the emancipation of mind; 
and of this truth the history of New-England theology affords a 
striking example. A change, but little anticipated by their fathers, 
has come upon the men of this generation, of which an efficient 
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cause is to be found in the labours of the early Methodist 
preachers. 

Mr. Lee continued in his new field of labour till the next session 
of the New-York Conference, in October, 1790. ‘In this time he 
had explored the most populous portions of New-England; had 
preached in all the principal places from Norwalk to Newburyport, 
including Boston, where he opened his message under a spread- 
ing elm on the Common; had laid out three large circuits; and, 
strangest of all, had gathered no less than one hundred and eighty 
members into his infant societies. He now hastened to greet his 
fellow-labourers at Conference. 

There are sometimes periods in the lives of men of lofty purpose, 
and of strenuous heroism, when they receive at least a partial recom- 
pense for long-suffered toils and privations in the admiring approba- 
tion of those whose favour they especially value. Such was now the 
case with Mr. Lee. But his rejoicing was not a vain self-compla- 
cency, nor a proud exultation, as if he had achieved his conquests 
by his own prowess. It was an humble gratitude, that gladly ascribed 
all the glory to the sole efficiency of divine grace. Yet he greatly 
rejoiced, not only that the work had been effected, but also that he 
had been made the instrument by which the grace of God had been 
so singularly displayed. He now asked no other honour than 
the privilege of resuming his labours in the field of his past triumphs, 
—a request that was readily granted, and a strong reinforcement 
added. But we can follow him no further. For eight successive 
years his undivided energies were devoted to the cause of Methodism 
in New-England. He frequently traversed the whole land, from 
Long Island Sound to Penobscot Bay, himself heading every new 
incursion, and cheering on the fainting spirits of his companions in 
toil. During this time, Methodism became firmly rooted in that 
portion of the country ;—the little one became thousands, and the 
feeble exotic was naturalized and flourished in that apparently un- 
congenial climate, where it still prospers in the smiles of Him who 
first gave it life. Long will the Methodists of New-England remem- 
ber and venerate the name of Jesse Lee. 

We must now contemplate Mr. Lee in other and different rela- 
tions and occupations. While he was labouring in New-England 
he regularly attended the sessions of his annual Conference, and the 
quadrennial sessions of the Gencral Conference. He felt a lively in- 
terest in all the affairs of the Church, and participated in all the 
discussions relative to its polity and administration. Though he 
approved of its original organization, he, in common with all con- 
cerned, felt that, as a system, the constitution of the Church was far 
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from perfect. This conviction led, at an early period, to efforts to 
supply its obvious defects. One of these was that the bishops, as 
executive officers, were compelled to use a very large discretion, in 
which they were neither limited by law, nor assisted by constitu- 
tional advisers. An evil of such magnitude required immediate 
and efficient remedies. 

The first expedient resorted to, was the measure known in Me- 
thodist history as the Council. In 1789, the bishops brought 
forward a plan to constitute the presiding elders, with themselves, 
a legislative and executive council, with all necessary powers for 
the government of the Church, and the conservation of its doc- 
trines and discipline. The plan met with some opposition, but 
was at length carried in the annual Conference. But in organizing 
this irresponsible oligarchy, and probably with an honest desire to 
guard against the abuses to which it was liable, absolute unanimity 
was made necessary to all enactments, and then its decrees were not 
to be binding in any district till approved by the annual Conference. 
This was enough to render the Council a mere child’s play. It had 
the form of an irresponsible despotism, without any of its efficiency. 
The Council met only twice, accomplished nothing, and then va- 
nished into thin air,—unwept and unhonoured. From first to last, 
Mr. Lee was its steady and uncompromising opponent; and when 
he saw it laid in inglorious repose, he rejoiced as over a prostrate 
enemy. 

The manifest failure of the “ Council” led to the assembling of a 
General Conference in November, 1792. A thorough revisal of the 
Discipline was then gone into,—not to change its fundamental laws, 
but to perfect its details, and give harmonious efficiency to its action. 
At this Conference the famous O’Kelly difficulties occurred. The 
design of the measure proposed by Mr. O’Kelly was to give to the 
annual Conferences a veto power over the bishop’s appointments 
of the preachers to their respective fields of labour. This bold 
stroke at the episcopal authority was not distasteful to the majority 
of the preachers, whe seem not to have detected its revolutionary 
character. Others saw in it not only a shortening of the bishop’s 
power, but the subversion of the itinerancy. By skilful manage- 
ment, not less than by forcible arguments, the measure was defeated, 
and the Church saved. Mr. Lee had agreed with O’Kelly and his 
friends in the measures of reform that had already passed the Con- 
ference, and was fully recognized as friendly to a constitutional 
limitation of episcopal powers; but in this measure they went too 
far for him, and he afterwards saw cause to rejoice in his early 
separation from them. When they left the Conference he predicted 
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further troubles, and mourned the unhappy issue of that unfortunate 
question. 

As this was the first considerable schism in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and almost identical in character with most that have 
since occurred, it may not be amiss to pause for a moment to ob- 
serve its causes and designs. The Methodist itinerancy requires 
very considerable sacrifices of all who submit themselves to its 
operations ; but such has been the confidence of the Church in its 
simple efficiency, that there has been a very general willingness to 
make the necessary sacrifices for its maintenance. But as no one 
is compelled to come under its power, nor to continue there,—and 
as its subjects have the power, in their aggregate capacity, to modify 
it at pleasure,—it is plain that the itinerancy can be maintained only 
so long as it enjoys the love and confidence of those who bear its 
burdens. It is cause of gratulation, that hitherto such confidence 
has always been commanded by the ecclesiastical executive. In the 
delicate business of fixing the appointments, unity is essential to 
efficiency, and efficiency to even moderate success. But O’Kelly’s 
plan would have been fatal to that unity, and, therefore, directly 
destructive to the itinerancy. 

But we are not prepared to go as far as our author has gone in 
condemning the early part of Mr. O’Kelly’s course. He doubt- 
less erred in judgment; but nothing worse than that can be justly 
laid to his charge in the matter of seeking this change in the Me- 
thodist economy. His subsequent course, however, was unwise and 
indefensible. His design was to guard against the abuses to which 
the appointing power seemed to be liable; and when defeated in his 
purpose, he precipitated the worst effects of the apprehended abuses, 
and sought to destroy the Church lest it should be oppressed. It is 
but too evident, that much of personal feeling was mingled with this 
dread of arbitrary power. Had Mr. O’Kelly and his friends sub- 
mitted to the action of the Conference, as expediency as well as 
duty required them to do, they would have still been in a condition 
to labour for necessary reforms, while they could have continued 
to prosecute their calling as ministers of the grace of God. But 
by their defection, they at once weakened and disgraced their cause 
in the Church. The oft-repeated charges against Mr. O’Kelly’s 
orthodoxy rest on rather insufficient grounds, and the best living 
evidence is against their correctness. A preacher, whose name is 
not given, and who may have been a very incompetent judge in 
such matters, first mentioned the subject after he had left the Con- 
ference ; and from such a beginning the rumour has been perpetu- 
ated, and in the pages of this biography is assumed and treated as 
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unquestionable. That he used modes of expression somewhat dif- 
ferent from those commonly employed, is granted by all,—a course 
that always tends towards dangerous ground, as it not unfrequently 
arises from a partial departure from the simple truth. If, however, 
Mr. O’Kelly was upright and honest when he left the Conference, 
his subsequent career too plainly proves, that though an honest man 
may give himself to a faction, yet, in it he will not long remain 
honest. 

The sequel of this unhappy affair is full of instruction. The com- 
plaint of the dissentients was at least plausible——much more so than 
those of any who have followed them first into secession, and 
thence into oblivion. The powers of the bishops were at that time 
vastly greater than at present, and a large majority of the preachers 
were favourably inclined to some salutary limitations. And as these 
confessedly proper limitations were not made, the complaint ap- 
peared to be not altogether groundless. Nor had experience then, 
as now, demonstrated the equitable operation of the present plan of 
making the appointments. The liability to abuse has been proved 
to be much more apparent than real, and so the causes of complaint 
have passed away. But with all its greater advantages, O’Kelly’s 
plan of effecting a revolution in the Church proved a total failure. 
The humble and devoted servants of Christ, who alone can give sta- 
bility and success to the Church, avoid the tumults of distracting 
changes ; while the ungovernable and self-sufficient rally to the stand- 
ard of rebellion, and curse by their favour the cause they espouse. 
This was most sadly experienced by Q’Kelly. Discord soon 
prevailed in the councils of the “Republican Methodists,” and 
the high promise of the beginning soon vanished. But immense 
harm was done to the souls of many simple ones who were 
stumbled and turned out of the way by these unholy strifes. It 
would be well for all, who may at any time meditate making 
a schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, carefully to study 
the history of this affair before proceeding in the matter. Men 
are not generally inclined to be alarmed at the shadows of 
dangers. They will plant their vines upon the declivities of the 
volcano, and gather fruits by the side of the upas-tree, and bless the 
soil that feeds them, though surcharged with the elements of death. 

Intimately related to the foregoing subject, was one that after- 
wards agitated the councils of the Church for many years, and in 
which Mr. Lee became a principal actor;—the Presiding Elder 
Question. This was, indeed, a kindred question with that raised 
by O’Kelly, but not, as our author has it, identical in principle 
with it. Had this measure been proposed instead of the defeated 
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one, in 1792, there is little doubt that it would have prevailed. But 
when a factious and revolutionary minority had placed the Church 
on the defensive, the subject of reforms was permitted to slumber 
for several years. Nor did the feeble and ill-concerted movement 
of 1800 help the cause further than to show that it was yet alive. 
In 1808, the question came up on its merits, in the shape of a pro- 
position to make the office of Presiding Elder elective; but the 
Church was not yet prepared for the change. The struggle was re- 
newed at the General Conference in 1812, and though the battle was 
long and stubbornly fought, and the reformers seem to have had 
the advantage in the war of words, they were still slightly in the 
minority. In 1816 they were still the lesser number; buu in 1820, 
the measure, a little modified by way of compromise, was adopted by a 
very large majority. It was, however, subsequently suspended, and 
finally given up. In the debate on this subject, at the General Con- 
ference of 1812, Mr. Lee is said to have displayed his highest and 
most commanding forensic abilities; and doubtless he there made 
impressions, that still survive in their influences, in favour of the 
rights of the travelling ministry. 

In the quiet afforded by distance of time and change of circum- 
stances, we may profitably review this controversy, and derive in- 
struction from the contemplation. Methodism has always been a 
child of Providence; and while we may differ with our author as to 
which was the “right” side of this question, we doubt not that a 
good Providence directed the issue. A seeming defeat is sometimes 
the most complete triumph; and in this case the indirect influences 
of the expressions then made, have more than compensated for the 
want of direct and positive success. The contest will not probably 
be renewed, for the question has not sufficient interest about it to 
give it vitality; or if the change should be again demanded, it would 
not be again defeated by the same kind of influences. That the 
mode of appointing Presiding Elders may be changed, or that the 
office itself may be modified, or abrogated, is not impossible. But 
however that may be, the quiet of the Church will not be interrupted 
by the question. Things have greatly changed since that question 
first excited the attention of the Methodist ministry: A race of 
preachers has arisen, whose positions and characters are sufficient 
safeguards against executive oppression, were there (as we are happy 
to believe there is not) any inclination to such an abuse of power. 
An influence also is beginning to be felt from another source,—the 
voice of the laity can neither be stifled nor disregarded. At the 
same time, the office of Presiding Elder is constantly declining in 
relative importance in all the older portions of the country; and the 
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time may come, when the Episcopacy will wish to strengthen itself 
by a council directly representing the members of the Annual Con- 
ferences. 

Mr. Lee’s notions of Church government are pretty fully ex- 
hibited in the cases above noticed. A fuller illustration of the same 
subject is given in the history of his actions in regard to the episco- 
pacy. At first our episcopacy was rather British than American. 
It originated in England, and with a venerable man whose political 
principles were not in unison with those of the American people. 
The first bishop was selected by Mr. Wesley’s individual act, without 
the previous concurrence of those over whom he was appointed; and 
though that appointment was utterly void till sanctioned by the Ame- 
rican Conference, yet the authority of the person so appointed seemed 
to be derived from his first designation, rather than his subsequent 
election. Dr. Coke was, by association and in feeling, an Englishman, 
and seems to have been incapable of learning the American cha- 
racter. Mr. Asbury, too, though much better acquainted. with 
human character, and more assimilated to the sentiments of those 
who were about him, nevertheless carried some of his foreign no- 
tions with him to the end. The course pursued by Dr. Coke, as 
soon as he entered upon his superintendency, gave earnest of the 
character of his future administration. Soon after the close of the 
Jhristmas Conference, the two bishops proceeded together to the 
Virginia Conference. ‘The doctor was full of zeal, and also full of 
his new office. He abominated slavery as became him, and pressed 
the new rule of Discipline relative to that subject with more ardour 
than discretion. Mr. Lee, knowing the peculiar perplexities in which 
the subject was involved, presumed, though a young man, modestly, 
but firmly, to oppose the furious zeal of the Bishop. For this act 
of temerity he was not permitted to pass without rebuke; when his 
name was called on the passage of his character, Dr. Coke opposed 
it, but afterwards prudently withdrew his opposition. There are 
grounds for the presumption, that this untoward beginning of their 
acquaintance made impressions upon both these faithful men that 
were not speedily effaced. 

Two years later, at the Baltimore Conference, the bishop was put | 
upon the defensive. He had been absent from the country most 
of the time since the organization of the Church. During his ab- 
sence he continued to exercise his episcopal authority by writing 
letters giving directions relative to the affairs of the Church; and 
when he returned, he changed the places of meeting of several annual 
conferences, that had been fixed by those bodies at their former 
sessions. ‘This was deemed a palpable violation of the rights of the 
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conferences, and received a most decided condemnation. Dr. Coke, 
though sufficiently magisterial when allowed to be so, could also 
adapt himself to external circumstances, and bend to the passing 
storm. The men with whom he had to do were made of stern stuff, 
though they carried warm and honest hearts in their bosoms. Satis- 
factory assurances were demanded, that the offence would not be 
repeated ; and, lest the past should ever be used as a precedent, the 
bishop was required to give a pledge in writing that the same thing 
should never occur again. All these demands were granted, and thus a 
rule established, forever limiting episcopal authority in that matter. 
In this business, Mr. Lee, on account of his youth, took no promi- 
nent part, though he cordially co-operated with the majority of the 
Conference. 

At the General Conference of 1796, arose a very grave and 
what proved a very exciting question concerning the episcopacy. 
Until that time, nearly all the labours of the general superintend- 
ency had fallen upon Mr. Asbury, as Dr. Coke had passed most 
of his time in Europe, or in crossing the Atlantic. Mr. Asbury 
was very desirous of some more permanent assistance, which 
desire he intimated to the Conference. A resolution to strengthen 
the episcopacy, by the election of an additional bishop, was accord- 
ingly introduced; but while it was under discussion, Mr. Asbury 
rose, and expressed great fears lest an improper selection should 
be made. The resolution was then modified, so as to make 
the proposed election agreeable to his wishes and feelings; and in 
that form was passed almost unanimously. Soon after this, Dr. 
Coke came forward, and “offered himself wholly to the Conference, 
promising to serve them in the best manner he could, and to be 
entirely at the disposal of his American brethren, to live and die 
among them.” Of these important proceedings Mr. Lee was not only 
a deeply interested observer, but an active participant. He was 
of the small minority that opposed the modification of the reso- 
lution to strengthen the episcopacy, so as to submit the whole matter 
to Mr. Asbury. He considered the election of a superintendent one 
of the highest and most sacred duties of the General Conference, 
and such as they might not devolve upon any other body or indi- 
vidual. However much he loved his devoted father in the Gospel, 
he loved the Church, its constitution, and discipline, still more, and 
therefore could not be induced to sacrifice his principles to gratify 
his social affections. 

But Dr. Coke’s proposal was still more unacceptable to him. He 
evidently disliked the doctor’s manner as a bishop, and, without 
questioning’ the sincerity of his purpose, le felt. no confidence in his 
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pledge to abide in America, and devote all his energies to the in- 
terests of American Methodism. His sympathies and his interests, 
Mr. Lee believed, were all in another country. The deep-seated 
prejudice of the American people against the British nation, was also 
urged as a reason against having a subject of that kingdom for the 
first officer of an American Church. On this ground Mr. Asbury 
had often been objected to, though much more Americanized, both 
in manners and feelings, than Dr. Coke; and, therefore, it was thought 
highly inexpedient that the Church should now look only to fo- 
reigners for her superintendents. Writing to one of his colleagues, 
soon after this transaction, Mr. Lee remarked, “I still say, no more 
English bishops I wish for an American superintendent, 
equal in power with brother Asbury.” In that brief sentence he 
expressed his whole heart in the matter. Upon that position he had 
placed himself; and to fix that as the policy of the Church was his 
_ most strenuous purpose. There was, probably, something intended 

by the collocation of his terms,—ENGLISH BISHOPS,—American su- 
perintendents. 

Powerful and well-directed as was Mr. Lee’s opposition, the 
influence of the bishops was still too great for him. ‘The Con- 
ference finally accepted Dr. Coke’s proposal, and no new bishop 
was chosen. But this defeat had much of the character of a victory ; 
for though Dr. Coke was reaccepted by the Conference, yet he came 
back shorn of his power, and degraded to the condition of a mere 
assistant bishop. ‘The spirit of the debates had affected the minds 
of the Conference; and though their reverence for the venerable 
men with whom they were dealing induced them to retain the in- 
cumbent of the episcopal office, their jealousy of encroachments upon 
their rights led them to bind him, hand and foot, before he was re- 
ceived again among them. Some years later, the last vestige of 
power was taken from him, though his name was retained among 
those of the bishops, with a note appended, declaring him virtually 
deposed. 

The action of the General Conference in the case of Dr. Coke is 
especially worthy of attention, as serving to illustrate the mutual 
relations of the episcopacy and the assembled representatives of the 
ministry of the Church. Dr. Coke was never accused of any crime, 
nor yet put upon his defence, judicially, for any mal-administration. 
The Conference treated him as a tenant-at-will in the episcopal 
office, and judged of his continuance in it as of a question of mere 
expediency. “Jt was thought best,” is the cool language of Mr. 
Lee, in his History of the Methodists, “for Dr. Coke to be no longer 
considered a superintendent of the Methodists in the United Sta 
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And yet no complaint was made by Dr. Coke or his friends that he 
was wronged, or the fundamental law of the Discipline violated. 
These precedents completely cover the action of a recent General 
Conference in a similar exercise of its high authority ; and perhaps 
no man contributed more largely to the influences that governed 
and saved the Church in 1844, than he who long before had laboured 
to diffuse the spirit of true liberty in the Church, and to maintain 
the authority of the presbytery over the episcopacy. The friends 
of real Christian liberty, as it is set forth and defended in the Me- 
thodist Discipline, owe a lasting debt of gratitude to the memory of 
Jesse Lee. 

It is also gratifying to perceive, that the doctrines he taught and 
impressed on the minds of his cotemporaries are still cherished 
among his successors; and that the kinsman who has now the honour 
to be his biographer, is also the exponent and advocate of his 
enlightened and liberal views. We are decidedly pleased with Dr. 
Lee’s statement, as qualified by himself, of the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of Methodism :— 

“ The General Conference, as the source of law and authority in the Church, 
is represented so entirely in every department of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, that it may be almost said to be everywhere. In the person and power 
of its representatives, the authority of the General Conference is felt in every 
ramification of official influence. The bishop is the first and highest execu- 
tive officer of the Church. In the absence of the bishop, the presiding elder 
stands forth as his accredited representative ; and he, in turn, is represented 
by the preacher in charge, who transmits to the class-leaders the authority 
to supply his place in carrying out the designs of the organization in spread- 
ing Scriptural holiness in the earth. Thus from the fountain of power 


[ Croton ?] there is a regular transmission of official authority to the very ex- 
tremities of the system.”—P. 138. 


This statement, though just, admits of an interpretation that 
would seem to imply an almost absolute executive power in the 
episcopacy ; but such an interpretation is guarded against by our 
author. In a note at the bottom of the page, he inserts, with ap- 
probation, the following remark from the Life of Rev. W. Watters: 
“ But while he [the bishop] superintends the whole work, he cannot 
interfere with the particular charge of any of the preachers in their 
stations. ‘To see that the preachers fill their places with propriety, 
and to understand the state of every station or circuit, that he may 
the better make the appointments of the preachers, is, no doubt, no 
small part of his duty; but he has nothing to do with receiving, 
censuring, or excluding members ; this belongs wholly to the sta- 
tioned preacher and members.” The authority of the General 
Conference is communicated to the presiding elders, or stationed 


preachers, through the bishops, only so far as their particular fields 
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of labour are concerned. ‘The authority of all ministerial officers 
of the Church is derived directly from the General Conference, 
agreeable to the fundamental laws of the Church. An incumbent 
may be displaced or superseded, but the superior minister has no 
right to seize and appropriate to himself the functions of the office 
thus vacated. 

We must pass over briefly, or wholly omit, several important pas- 
sages in the history of Mr. Lee. His connexion with the episcopacy 
forms an interesting and rather curious chapter in our early history. 
It is a maxim among politicians, that a first-class civilian, who has 
been long and intimately connected with the issues of the times, 
does not make the most available candidate for the high places in 
the gift of the people. The very actions that render such a one 
illustrious, incur the displeasure of those who differ with him 
in opinion; whereas, were he less conspicuous, he would escape 
that odium. Such was Mr. Lee’s case relative to the episcopacy. 
He had been a prominent actor in all the great questions that had 
risen in the Church since its organization; and in advocating his 
own opinions he had opposed many, who, on that account, would be 
less inclined to elevate him to the highest place in the Church. Still 
he had the fullest evidence possible, next to an election, that he 
shared, in an eminent degree, the confidence of his brethren. 

Mr. Lee’s relations to slavery possess a high degree of interest, 
which is rather increased than diminished by the lapse of time. 
Dr. Lee moves rather awkwardly about this subject, and his remarks 
and disquisitions are curious and amusing. He is evidently an 
admirer of the subject of his narrative, and his better judgment, as 
to the “delicate question” of slavery, seems to be on the side 
espoused and advocated by his illustrious kinsman. But he is a 
Virginian, and has the misfortune to live among circumstances 
that render it a crime to speak against the “peculiar institution 
of the South.” To commend the course of Jesse Lee relative to 
slavery, and not condemn slavery, would require more skill in hair- 
splitting than falls to the lots of most mere mortals. The book is 
a real mosaic,—now all southern, and now as wholly northern: now 
Virginian of 1780, and now Virginian of 1848. In South Carolina 
it would be an incendiary publication, suitable to be placed with the 
Methodist Discipline in the Index Expurgatorius ; and at Balti- 
more it must appear as a very poor attempt to whitewash a rotten 
system. Still, it may be adapted to the transcendental geniuses of 
the Old Dominion. 

From the beginning, Methodism has been hostile to slavery ; and 
nowhere else has that feeling been more clearly manifest than in 
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Virginia. In 1780, the Virginia Conference acknowledged slavery 
to be “ contrary to the laws of God, man, and nature, and hurtful to 
society,—contrary to the dictates of conscience and pure religion ;” 
and they recommended to all their friends to emancipate their 
slaves. The prevailing sentiment of the Church at that period was 
openly and most decidedly averse to “ African slavery.” This was 
but the legitimate fruit of the character and action of the Church. 
Opposition to slavery was an original element of Methodism, and 
“the extirpation of the great evil” was among its primary designs. 
But while there was entire unanimity thus far, there was always 
much difference of opinion among good antislavery men, as to the 
best method of accomplishing a purpose at once so necessary and so 
difficult; and, therefore, it is not wonderful that Mr. Lee differed 
with some of his brethren on this subject: nor does such a disagree- 
. ment cast a shadow upon the good name of either party. But we 
esteem it alike unjust and cruel, to attempt to make Jesse Lee the 
prototype of modern pro-slavery Methodists. At such an imputa- 
tion the spirit of the good man, it may be fancied, would be dis- 
turbed in the repose of Paradise; and his sons in the gospel, the 
Methodists of New-England, would be aroused to vindicate his fair 
reputation. It is now declared, on the fullest evidence, that he was 
both a non-slaveholder from principle, and an advocate of emancipa- 
tion. In 1798, while travelling with Bishop Asbury through Virginia, 
he paid a visit of several days to the residence of his father. The 
object of this visit, says his biographer, “ was to importune his now 
aged father to provide for the emancipation of his slaves.” Mr. 
Lee himself, in the account given of this visit in his journal, re- 
marked, ‘“‘I wished him to make his will, for the peace of them that 
might live after him, and for the sake of his negroes, who are yet in 
slavery; but he was not determined about it.” The pious and hu- 
mane purpose of the son was not effected,—the old man died, 
as he had lived, a slaveholder. “He left a will, and distributed 
his servants among his descendants.” But the pious son was 
saved from the double sorrow that would have fallen upon him. 
had he survived his father. In that case, he would, perhaps, have 
become legally possessed of one or more slaves; but all the laws of 
the Commonwealth could not have made him a slaveholder in fact. 
His conscience, enlightened by the word of God, and quickened 
by the Holy Ghost, was his only law; and no civil institution could 
compel him to sin against his own soul. Had all his successors in 
the ministry been equally true to God and Methodism, a very 
different state of things, m relation to slavery, would have been 
effected. 
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There are several other particulars in the history of our illustrious 
subject that we have marked for comment; but we must pass them 
by, and hasten to conclude our remarks. Mr. Lee left his favourite 
field in New-England in 1797, to accompany Bishop Asbury on his 
tours of episcopal visitation; and for three successive years he tra- 
versed the whole extent of the country from Georgia to Maine, as- 
sisting the bishop in all his duties, so far as compatible with his 
non-episcopal character. ‘T’his was evidently designed by Bishop 
Asbury as an apprenticeship for the episcopacy, and doubtless Mr. Lee 
also so understood it; but the General Conference of 1800 thought 
differently, for, on the third balloting—the second having resulted 
in a tie between Mr. Lee and Mr. Whatcoat,—the latter was de- 
clared duly elected. Suspicions of something unfair in the canvass 
were expressed at the time, and have never been entirely dissi- 
pated; but we will not stir the ashes that bury this unpleasant 
affair. All the parties to those transactions now sleep together in 
the grave, and we trust their spirits rest together in Paradise. 

At the close of the General Conference Mr. Lee returned once 
more to the Virginia Conference, where, for sixteen successive years, 
he performed the duties of a travelling preacher with characteristic 
zeal and fidelity. During this period he was four times chosen 
chaplain to Congress, the duties of which office he performed 
faithfully and acceptably. In 1815 he -was appointed to Fre- 
dericksburg, which was included in the Baltimore Conference, and 
the next year to Annapolis, in Maryland. While there engaged in 
his official duties, near the last of August, he passed over to the 
Eastern Shore, to attend a camp-meeting near Hillsborough. Here 
he preached his last sermon. Soon after preaching he was attacked 
by a violent fever, which terminated his active and useful life on the 
twelfth of September, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
thirty-fourth of his public ministry. As his life had been one of 
sacrifice and devotion to the cause of his divine Master, so his death 
was full of assurance and radiant with hopes of immortality. 

As a Christian, Mr. Lee was distinguished for the soundness of 
his conversion, the steadiness and strength of his faith, the cheer- 
fulness of his piety, and his rigid conscientiousness. As a minister 
of the Gospel, he professed to hold his commission directly from 
the Head of the Church, and his labours are the best evidence 
of his calling. He was a man of superior natural abilities, which 
were strengthened and improved by cultivation,—a good speaker, 
and an indefatigable labourer. In his intercourse with his brethren 
he was frank and familiar, though, by the silent power of his pre- 
sence, he exercised a commanding influence among them. Few men 
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have done so much to give shape and character to Methodist polity ; 
for though often defeated in the specific measures he advocated, 
the spirit of his policy nearly always prevailed. He lived in the 
heroic age of Methodism, and was himself a chief among the 
great men of his times. He was, emphatically, a man for his own 
times ; and having faithfully and successfully served his generation, 
he rested from his labours, and his works follow him. His memory 
and his example remain, and will long be cherished by those who 
come after him. 








ArT. IV—ON THE INTERPRETATION OF MARK rx, 49, 50. 


[Modified from the German of Bahr, in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
for July, 1849.] 


THIs passage is acknowledged by all commentators to be dark and 
difficult. Any new light that may be thrown upon it cannot fail to 
be acceptable; and we hazard the following views as a contribution 
to its interpretation. To us, at least, they are more satisfactory 
than any exposition of the passage we have met with. 

The passage reads :—“ Ild¢ yap nvpi ddodjoeral, kai aoa Svoia 
GAi aAtodjoerat. 

“Kaddv 76 daac: édv dé TO dAag advadov yévynrat, év tive abr 
dorvoere ; évete év Eavtolc dAac, Kai elonvetere év GAAHAOIG.” 

“For every one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt. 

“ Salt is good: but if the salt have lost his saltness, wherewith 
will ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one 
with another.” 

Nearly all interpreters refer the words, “salted with fire,” to the pun- 
ishment of the wicked in hell; and their main difficulty consists in 
connecting this predicate with the subject “every one,”—and also 
in making a clear sense for verse 50 in connexion with verse 49 thus 
understood. We hope to avoid the whole difficulty, and to show a 
clear and beautiful connexion in the whole passage, by explaining 
the salt of the sacrifice, and its spiritual import—a point which has 
not heretofore been adequately cleared up. 

Before entering directly upon our exposition, we must call atten- 
tion to the fact, that the passage before us is not an isolated one, but 
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forms part of a connected discourse of Christ to his disciples, com- 
mencing with verse 33, and ending with verse 50. In verses 33, 34, 
we are told that the disciples disputed for supremacy ;—this gives 
occasion to the whole discourse, in which Christ inculcates upon the 
disciples humility and self-abasement, (35-37,) and, further, forbids 
them to offend any of His little ones. And in addition to self-abase- 
ment, he enjoins, as inseparable from it, self-denial and self-sacrifice, 
(42, 48,) to avoid the most fearful risks, (44-48.) Then immediately, 
connected by yd, comes the passage before us, which ends—by 
pointing to the spirit of dispute that gave occasion to Christ’s in- 
junctions—in the final exhortation, clpyvevete év GAAjAotc, have 
peace one with another. 

Having thus shown the connexion of the passage, we proceed 
with its exegesis. It appears to be clear that the leading thought 
of verse 49 is to be found in the salt of the sacrifice, which is 
presupposed as a significant act. We inquire now into the mean- 
ing of that rite, as here alluded to in its significant sense. The 
clause kai taoa Ovoia dAi ddioOjoera, and every sacrifice shall 
be salted with salt, is taken from, or, at least, clearly refers to, 
Levit. ii, 13—xai nav ddpov Ovoiag tuav adi ddLoOjoeTa, and 
every offering of your sacrifice shall be salted with salt. But the 
salt used in that sacrifice denoted the covenant of Jehovah with 
Israel ;—as is sufficiently clear from the remainder of the verse,— 
ov dtaravoate Gdac dtabjKne Kveiov (23° TION m3) and Ovpwa- 
parov vor, ye shall not suffer the salt of Jehovah's covenant to 
cease from your offerings of sacrifice. Now that this very mean- 
ing, and no other, is implied in the passage of Mark before us, lies 
in the very nature of the case. Christ, who quoted the words of the 
law, knew well their full import in their connexion with the passage 
which he cited; and the disciples to whom he spoke, holding the 
law to be of divine origin, could have ascribed to the rite of salt, 
thus alluded to, no other sense. According to this view, no credit 
whatever is to be given to that interpretation of the passage* which 
attributes to the salt of sacrifice the import of seasoning, and seeks 
the origin of the rite in the gross anthropomorphic notion that salt 
is as much a requisite to God’s enjoyment of the food offered to him 
as to man’s. Even if (which we do not grant) such ideas prevailed 
among the heathen, nothing is more certain than that the Mosaic 
Law knew nothing of them. The distinct expression, salt of the 
covenant of Jehovah, at once and utterly excludes all such concep- 
tions; but, in addition to this, in Levit. ii, 11 (just before our cited 
passage) all Jeaven in the meat-offerings is prohibited, although it 

De Weitte, i, 2, p. 189. 
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is precisely leaven that makes bread agreeable to the taste. The 
prohibition of the /eaven has just as much reference to seasoning as 
the command of the sa/t,—that is, none at all. According.to the law 
itself, then, the salt of sacrifice is the salt of the covenant of God. 

But we can obtain a more definite idea of its application in the 
passage before us, by ascertaining why, and how, it has this import. 
For this purpose, let us turn to Numbers xviii, 19, and 2 Chron. 

xiii, 5: in both these passages the phrase maa na, covenant of salt, 

obviously means, from the connexion, a covenant ‘indissoluble, wrre- 
vocable, unceasing, and everlasting. And, as salt is a specific 
preservative against corruption, decay, and dissolution, its use to 
symbolize a covenant incorruptible, undecaying, and indissoluble, 
was altogether natural. ‘To this day, in the East, salt is the symbol 
of friendship, of harmony, and of covenant agreement. But there is 
another point, perhaps still more striking. In the sacrifice, the salt 
was expressly declared to denote the covenant of God with Israel : 
and this covenant, in its very nature and object, was a covenant of 
holiness. For it was to make them “holy” that God chose Israel 
from among all nations; to this people He was the “ Holy One;” 
and, in regard to other nations, they were the “holy people.” The 
very substance and basis of the covenant was,—“ Be ye holy, for I 
am holy.” Now the peculiar appropriateness of “salt” to symbolize 
the “holy” character of the covenant lies in this, that its power to 
preserve from decay and dissolution consists in the fact that it 
removes, or eats away, what is unclean and corrupting ; it keeps 
together whatever it preserves, by taking away the material and 
germ of contamination. In a word, it preserves, because it purifies. 
Now purity, among the Hebrews, was considered partly as a condi- 
tion of holiness, and partly identical with holiness. The salt, there- 
fore, in the sacrifice, was the natural symbol of the “covenant of 
holiness.” The very object of the sacrifice was to renew the sun- 
dered relations of the people to Jehovah, the “ Holy One:” and the 
salt was the special seal of the holy and sanctifying union with Je- 
hovah negotiated in the sacrifice. The sacrifice, of itself, denoted a 
complete surrender to Jehovah; but the addition of the salt im- 
parted to it the character of holiness, and, therefore, the proper and 
appropriate consecration. 

Keeping this view of the salt of the sacrifice in mind, let us now 
resume the examination of verse 49, in the passage before us. It 
has two clauses,—“ for every one shall be salted with fire—and 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt.” The first question to be 
settled is, In what relation do the two clauses stand to each other? 
Obviously, dAsoOjcerat, (shall be salted,) in the first clause, corre- 
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sponds to dAtoOzjoera in the second. But the word clearly derives 
its use in the first clause from the second: for the latter is quoted 
from the Jaw, where it has a definite and ascertained meaning. We 
infer, therefore, that the first clause is to be interpreted by the aid of 
the second; and, in fact, that the two clauses are not co-ordinate, but 
that the first is dependent on the second. Some (Lightfoot, for ex- 
ample) render the connecting xai by but; which is clearly inad- 
missible. Olshausen inserts dca tovro after xai, making the second 
clause to be—“and for this reason must every sacrifice be salted 
with salt;” and he supposes that the first clause gives an authori- 
tative explanation of the “salt of sacrifice.” In our view the de- 
pendence of the two clauses is just the opposite of this. The only 
true view of the use of the xa? is that advanced by Fritsche and De 
Wette, namely, that it is equivalent to the Hebrew 4 exequationis, 
and may be rendered “just as,” (Cf. Job v, 7;)—a sense lying, not 
in the particle itself, but in the parallelismus membrorum, (paral- 
lelism of clauses. ) 

Under this relation of the two clauses, the meaning of the verse 
is, “as, according to the law, every sacrifice must be salted with 
salt, so should also every one of you be salted with fire.” Further, 
mac (every one) is parallel with taoa Ovid, (every sacrifice,) and 
mpi (with fire) is parallel to aAé, (with salt.) As, in the preceding 
‘verses, Christ had enjoined the saciffice even of the dearest objects, 
(a right hand, a right eye,)—that is, an unconditional and unlimited 
self-denial, which is the very essence of sacrifice——so here, quite 
naturally, he compares “every one” of the disciples to a sacrifice. 
In making the fire parallel to the salt, he pre-supposes an affinity 
between them; an affinity which must lie in the power of puri- 
fication. We have already seen that this power is attributed to 
“galt;” it is also attributed to “fire,” (Zach. xiii, 9; 1 Pet. i, 7; 
1 Cor. iii, 15; Rev. iii, 18.) Especially worthy of remark is Matt. 
iii, 11,—“ He shall baptize you ....with fire.” Baptizing is done 
with water, but its object is purification : (Eph. v, 26; 1 Pet. 11, 21:) 
so the fitness of the expression, “to baptize with fire,” may be in- 
ferred from the fact that fire also has purifying power. Altogether 
analogous to this is the phrase, “to salt with fire.” Salting is done 
with salt; but as fire has a purifying, nay, even a preserving power, 
(1 Cor. iii, 18, 15,) the expression may be used, “to salt with fire.”’* 

If our view be correct, the sense so generally given to this pas- 
sage by the commentators,—that vg: here refers to hell-fire, 
and “the being ‘salted with fire,’ imports that, as to their beings, 


* Plin., Nat. Hist., xxxi, Salis natura est per se ignea. Olshausen, i, 556, “salt may 
be called a bound-up fire.” 
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they shall be preserved, even as salt preserves things from corrup- | 
tion, that they may be the objects of the eternal wrath of God”—is i 
utterly untenable. Apart from all other objections, according to ag 
this view, the salt preserves the corruption of the damned; while, ‘q 
on the contrary, its preserving power lies in the very fact that it de- f 
stroys corruption. Moreover, as has-been said, the word éAcoOjoerat ig 
must have the same sense in both clauses; if taken, as it must be, 
in bonam partem in the second, it must be also in the first. True, 
the repeated mention of ve doBeorov, unquenchable fire, may have 
suggested the phrase, “salted (srvpz) with fire,” instead of “ salted 
(adi) with salt ;” but it by no means follows that the word, in this 
new connexion, has the same force as in the foregoing, especially as 
no attributive like doBeoroc, or yéevva, is employed. On the con- 
trary, the very mention, by Christ, of the destroying fire may have 
given him occasion to pass to its opposite, the purifying and pre- ‘i 
serving fire. The passage, therefore, does not, as the Romanists 4 
suppose, give any countenance whatever to the doctrine of purgatory. 

Our view, then, of the sense of the 49th verse, may be thus expressed: 
“ Every one (of you) must become a personal sacrifice; but as, under 
the law, every sacrifice required the consecrating salt, the symbol of n | 
the holy covenant, so also must every one (of you) be purified by self- i 
sacrifice. The discipleship of the Lord consists in continual self- | 
denial and sacrifice, which is ingeparable from continual purification. 
And this process of purification, so far from being destructive, is 
precisely the process that conserves unto true, everlasting life.” 
Thus understood, the passage is a brief and pregnant summary of 
all that Christ had said, (verses 33-48 ;) and, in common with all 
pregnant passages, it is for that very reason obscure, especially 
when torn from its connexion. ‘The want of self-denial and humility, 
he had said, leads to everlasting corruption, where “ their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched ;” but continual self-denial, on the 
other hand, leads, by means of the purification that is inseparable 
from it, to everlasting life. That is, in the condensed, symbolical 
language of the text, ac yap tupi dAroOjoerat, “ for every one shall 
be salted with fire.” 

The 50th verse falls in naturally with our interpretation of the 
49th, as addressed to the disciples: “ Salt is good: but if the salt 
have lost its saltness, (that is, its peculiar properties,) wherewith 
will ye season (derioere) it? (that is, restore its virtue.) Have 
(éyete) salt in yourselves, and have peace (elpnvevete) one with 
another.” No one will deny that éyere and elpyvetere are addressed 
to the disciples; and if so, so must dpriaere be, and, with it, the whole 
passage. The same expression is used, though in a different con- 
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nexion, in Matt. v, 13: “ Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted?’ And here 
the very object of discipleship—to be the “salt of the earth”—is 
connected with humiliation, self-denial, and a peaceable spirit. In 
Luke xiv, 33, 34, the connexion is still closer: “ Whosoever he be 
of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple. Salt is good, but if,’ &c. So, also, in the passage before us, 
whoever is “salted with fire,” thereby becomes himself a “salt” to 
the earth; but if he lose this salt—by losing the spirit of humble 
self-sacrifice—nothing else can replace it; his discipleship is lost, 
and himself with it. 

How naturally, then, comes on the concluding injunction, “ Have 
salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another.’ “ Keep the 
spirit of self-denial and of self-renunciation: keep it in yourselves: 
it is indispensable to your discipleship. And let it show itself in 
your humble bearing: not in disputing which shall be greatest, 
(verse 34,) but in having peace one with another.” The close con- 
nexion of the two clauses, “ Have salt,” and “ Have peace,” must not 
be overlooked. Where salt is, there is peace: for salt does not 
separate, but binds together. Strikingly ‘illustrative of this is the 
custom of the Arabian princes, who seal their covenants and agree- 
ments by strewing salt over bread, with the formula, “Salaam! 
(peace!) I am the friend of thy friends, and the foe of thy foes.” 
In a society whose members are striving for supremacy, instead of 
peace, there will be constant strife; but where, with self-sacrificmg 
lowliness of heart, each “ esteems his brother above himself.” there 
peace will have her abiding-place. 

Thus, it appears to us, the several clauses of this passage are 
placed in clear and unforced connexion with each other; and the 
passage itself, with the preceding context. We may therefore rest 
our interpretation here, without examining all the various expo- 
sitions that have been given, as none of them secure such a connexion 
satisfactorily. 
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Arr. V.—LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE LATE DR. RICHARDS. 


Lectures on Mental Philosophy and Theology. By James Ricuanps, D.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary at Auburn, New- York. 
With a Sketch of his Life, by Samvex H. Grip ey, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Congregation, Waterloo, New-York. Published by M. W. Dodd, New-York, 1846. 


‘'HE time has been when it was supposed hardly possible for the 
American Church to produce a book on any branch of divinity, 
which might be regarded as a standard. Everything American 


must, per se, be dwarfish. Even religion was doomed to live on 


exotics. A domestic imprint was enough to prejudice irreparably 
any work on the higher themes of theology or philosophy. If it 
were not authenticated by a European stamp, it could be scarcely 
worth reading; so that, if the manuscript were made in this country, 
the author must needs cross the Atlantic to publish it, or he might 
calculate with certainty on utter neglect. The minister, the student 
in theology, and the private Christian, were alike adjudged safe only 
when walking in the light of some European rabbi. 

But matters are undergoing—if, indeed, they have not already 
undergone—a most pleasing revolution. Religious books of Ame- 
rican origin, and many of them of a very high character, are rapidly 
multiplying. ‘There is, indeed, scarcely any branch of Christian 
theology upon which home authorship has not poured additional 
light. Biblical criticism, sacred geography, archeology, history, 
astronomy, and the like, have all come in for their share of atten- 
tion, and have been treated with distinguished ability. Commen- 
taries, bodies of divinity, and essays on particular points of Chris- 
tian doctrine, experience, and duty, have been flowing out from the 
American press, and adding to our stock of theological literature. 
In all this we rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. 

Cherishing these views and feelings, we hailed with great satis- 
faction the publication of the volume named at the head of this article. 
And though an earlier notice might have been in many respects de- 
sirable, we deem it better to give our readers some account of the 
book and its author at this late period than not at all. The author 
_of the Lectures was evidently a man of deep piety, sound sense, and 
considerable learning: In mental philosophy and Christian theo- 
logy, especially, his friends would, we suppose, claim for him the 
greatest distinction. Herein, doubtless, he chiefly excelled. 

It. was a reasonable presumpiion on: the part.of Dr. Richarde’ 
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friends, that the Christian public would wish to know something of 
his personal history. Preliminary to these Lectures, therefore, and 
as an appropriate introduction to them, the Rev. Samuel H. Grid- 
ley, of Waterioo, N. Y., has furnished a very simple and concise 
memoir of their lamented author. He was born in New-Canaan, 
Conn., Oct. 29, 1767, and was the eldest son of James Richards and 
Ruth Hanford, who, though in humble life, were blessed with a 
numerous and somewhat distinguished progeny. Ruth Hanford is 
represented as a woman of “vigorous intellect, of consistent piety, 
and of uncompromising faithfulness in all matters of social duty.” 
The subject of this biographical sketch, though a weak and feeble 
boy, was remarkable for his studious habits. His fondness for study 
and his activity of mind procured for him the place of common- 
school teacher, when only about thirteen years of age. Still, how- 
ever, his friends, probably from inability to support him, seem to 
have cherished no early design to give him a public education. His 
father allowed him, when only fifteen years of age, to leave home and 
seek such employment as might suit his own inclination—an exam- 
ple which we should not think it very safe to follow. In the present 
instance, however, it seems to have led to no unfavourable result. 
James apprenticed himself to the cabinet and chair-making business, 
and was successively employed in Newtown, Danbury, end Stam- 
ford, in his native State, and in the city of New-York. While in 
Stamford, and in the nineteenth year of his age, he was made the 
subject of a gracious change, and immediately commenced a new 
life. A paragraph occurs here in the Memoir, over which we can- 
not pass in silence. ‘Taken altogether, it is one of the most remark- 
able with which we remember to have met in the whole course of our 
reading. Referring to this early part of Dr. Richards’ Christian 
experience, his biographer says :— 


“In speaking of his feelings previous to his conversion, and in connexion 
with it, he once said in substance as follows to one of his classes in the lecture- 
room in the Theological Seminary at Auburn :— I had long cherished the idea 
that I could be converted when I pleased, that faith preceded conversion, and 
that, by exercising it, I could lay God under obligation to give me a new heart. 
The time for the experiment at last came. My sins found me out, and I attempted 
to believe according to my cherished notions of faith, and thus induce God to 
give me the grace of regeneration. For several days I struggled and strug- 
gled in vain. I began to see my own impotency, and consequently my de- 
pendence on the sovereign interposition of God; and the more I saw, the 
more I hated. I became alarmed in view of my enmity, and began to feel I 
had passed beyond my day of grace, and was rapidly sinking to hell. But at 
length my soul melted, and the method of salvation I had hated became my 
joy and my song.’ In accordance with the foregoing, (continues Mr. Gridley,) 
he was accustomed more familiarly to say, ‘I was born an Arminian, and lived 
an Arminian ; but, obstinate free-willer as I was, at length by sovereign power 
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and mercy I was brought to lick the dust of God’s footstool, and accept of sal- 
vation by grace.’”—Pp. 12, 13. 


Though this extraordinary paragraph relates to the early religious 
experience of Dr. Richards, it is not the language of an untutored 
young man, in the nineteenth year of his age. Were it so, we could 
readily excuse it. But it is the language of a'learned professor of 
Christian theology, and the President of the Auburn Theological 
Seminary. It is, if the biographer have reported correctly, the 
deliberate utterance of the class-room, where the lecturer, free from 
excitement, was imparting, instruction to candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Viewed in this light, we repeat it, the paragraph is 
most extraordinary. It would seem utterly impossible that a man 
of Dr. Richards’ attainments could entertain such ideas of Armm- 
ianism as those which are developed in the preceding quotation. 
With one single exception, it is, from beginning to end, a tissue of 
misrepresentation. The candid examinations of the learned theolo- 
gical professor at Andover, the Rev. Moses Stuart, conducted him 
to the conclusion, that had Arminius himself lived in the present 
age, he would have been- considered “a moderate Calvinist.” But 
the character imputed to Arminianism by Dr. Richards would make 
it incomparably worse than even the worst possible form of Socin- 
ianism. Did Arminius teach, do any of his accredited followers 
now teach, that a sinner may be converted just when he pleases, and 
that, by the exercise of faith, he can lay God under obligations to 
give him a new heart? We ask for specification—for book, chapter, 
and verse—which, we are quite sure, will never be given us. We 
know that certain modern divines have taught the doctrine of self- 
conversion, and have maintained, or rather attempted to maintain, that 
sinners have “natural ability” to change their own hearts. But, surely, 
these are not Arminians. So far from it, that they would probably 
consider themselves slandered were their names forced into such a 
category. Whether Dr. Richards would sympathize with these 
divines, we know not; and certainly have reason to hope he would 
not. But as to his being a “free-willer,” we know not how he could 
ever have been a more “obstinate” one than he was at the time of 
delivering these Lectures. In the three which professedly treat 
upon the will, he everywhere maintains its perfect freedom; and in 
the one entitled “ Ability and Inability,” he asserts the same thing 
in almost every possible form of expression. ‘Take the following 

examples :— 
« All who sit under the sound of the Gospel may come [to Christ] if they 


will: a thousand and a thousand times have they been invited and commanded 
to come, and receive the gift of eternal life.” 
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“ Nor, in the next place, is it the want of natural powers:—by which I 
mean those powers and faculties that belong to them as men, and which are 
necessary to constitute them moral agents, or free and accountable beings— 
such as an understanding, to perceive the difference between right and wrong; 
and a will, to determine their own actions in view of motives. Destroy either 
of these faculties, and they would no longer be accountable, nor their actions 
subject to any moral regulation. Without understanding, they would hold no 
higher place in the scale of being than the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field; and without will, or the faculty of determining their own actions, they 
would be incapable of freedom, and bound by no law. We want no proof of 
this statement; the bare mention of the case is sufficient.”—P. 482. 


It seems, then, that the sole reason why the sinner does not come 
to Christ, is, that he wants the will to come. And yet the will is 
perfectly free,—that is to say, the sinner can, at pleasure, “deter- 
mine his own actions.” He can, of himself, determine to come to 
Christ—repent, believe, and obey. Now it would, we apprehend, 
be impossible for the doctor to find an evangelical Arminian on earth 
who has such extravagant notions respecting the freedom of the 
human will. And if the doctor himself were ever a more “obstinate 
free-willer” than he was at the time he delivered this lecture, it 
would certainly be difficult to conceive terms adequate to express 
his obstinacy. But let us see how this same subject is regarded by 
Arminians—those “obstinate free-willers.” 

Our eighth article of religion, entitled, “Of Free Will,” runs 
thus :—‘“ The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such, that 
he cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength and 
works, to faith and calling upon God; wherefore we have no power 
to do good works, pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace 
of God by Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will, and 
working with us when we have that good will.” Such were the 
deliberately expressed views of the early Reformers, and such are 
the views of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We hold that man, 
in his fallen condition, is weak and powerless; so as to be utterly 
incapable of taking even the first step in his return to God. In the 
language of the late Dr. Fisk, “It is not pretended that any intel- 
lectual faculties are lost by sin, or restored by grace; but that the 
faculties that are essential to mind have become corrupted, darkened, 
debilitated, so as to render man utterly incapable of a right choice 
without prevenient and co-operating grace. As muscular or nervous 
power in a limb, or an external sense, may be weakened or destroyed 
by physical disease; so the moral power of the mind, or inward sense, 
may be weakened or destroyed by moral disease. And it is in per- 
fect accordance with analogy, with universal language, and with the 
representations of Scripture, to consider the mind as susceptible, in 
its essential nature, of this moral deterioration. The simple state- 

6* 
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ment of the matter is, the soul has become essentially disordered 
by sin; and as no one can prove the assertion to be unphilosophical, 
or contrary to experience; so I think it may be shown from Scrip- 
ture that this is the real state of fallen human nature. And it may 
also be shown that this disorder is such as to mar man’s free agency. 
There is a sense, indeed, in which all voluntary preference may be 
considered as implying free agency. But voluntary preference does 
not necessarily imply such a free agency as involves moral respon- 
sibility. The mind may be free to act in one direction, and yet it 
may have so entirely lost its moral equilibrium as to be utterly in- 
capable, of its own nature, to act in an opposite direction, and there- 
fore not, in the full and responsible sense, a free agent. ‘The under- 
standing may be darkened, the conscience seared or polluted, the 
will, that is, the power of willing, may, to all good purposes, be en- 
thralled; and this is what we affirm to be the true state and condi- 
tion of unaided human nature.”* 

All of this the writer might affirm with the utmost confidence, for 
it is the exact teaching of the inspired volume. By nature, we are 
“without strength,” being “dead in trespasses and in sins.” ‘“ With- 
out me,” says the great Teacher, “ye can do nothing.” And else- 
where, on the same principle, he affirms, “No man can come to me, 
except the Father which hath sent me draw him.” “It is God,” 
says St. Paul, “that worketh in us both to will and to do.” In the 
common fall we lost both the ability and the inclination to serve 
God, and for both we are dependent on him. This is Arminianism; 
certainly a very different thing from what Dr. Richards—provided 
he be correctly reported—would represent it to be. 

We have intimated, that, in one single point, the doctor does no 
injustice to Arminians. They do, so far as we are informed, univer- 
sally hold that “faith precedes conversion ;” understanding conver- 
sion to be equivalent to, or identical with, regeneration. The word 
has not, we know, as used by our Calvinistic brethren, a very fixed 
and definite signification; as they sometimes use it in one sense, 
and sometimes in another. But as Dr. Richards speaks, in the same 
connexion, of “inducing God to give him the grace of regeneration,” 
and to “give him a new heart,” it is probable that he uses the two 
words as signifying the same thing. If so, we suppose we must 
infer that the doctor did really hold that a sinner is regenerated 
before he believes! We know that he holds to justification by faith, 
—that is, to justification consequent upon faith; for he maintains 
the doctrine, strongly and clearly, in his two admirable lectures on 
the subject. We should be glad to know, then, what relation the 


* Calvinistic Controversy, p. 160. 
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doctor supposed regeneration to sustain to justification. He could 
not, of course, hold with most approved divines that it 1s a concomitant 
of it; for, in that case, it must succeed, rather than precede, justify- 
ing faith. According to this teaching, then, the three things, so far 
as order of time is concerned, stand in the following relation to each 
other,—regeneration, faith, justification ; faith a fruit of regeneration, 
and justification a fruit or consequence of faith! Now ‘all of this 
may be sound theology, for aught we know, in the school to which 
the biographer belongs, and to which, possibly, his subject belonged ; 

but, really, we have not so understood the oracles of God, and espe- 
cially as interpreted by the steady voice of Christian experience. 

There are several other things in the ill-timed and singularly 
offensive paragraph which we have quoted from the Memoir, that 
might justify still further animadversion; but, having noticed the 
more exceptionable points, we gladly drop the subject. In truth, to 
be obliged to say a single word in the least disparaging to the me- 
mory of the venerable Richards, has been exceedingly painful to our 
feelings. But perhaps, after all, the biographer, rather than his sub- 
ject, is to blame in this matter; for it may well be doubted whether 
the doctor himself would have ever sanctioned the publication of any- 
thing so inexcusably offensive to his Christian brethren. . We are 
glad, then, to return again to the Memoir. 

Having found peace with God, young Richards senusiedl himself 
as divinely called to the Christian ministry, and immediately en- 
tered upon a course of preparation therefor. Under the instruction 
of Dr. Burnett, of Norwalk, he completed his preparation for college, 
and then went through the freshman year at Yale; when, his money 
failing, he returned and put himself again under the tuition of Dr. 
Burnett,—his diminished expenses being now generously defrayed 
by certain pious female relatives. Having abandoned all hope of a 
full college course, he next put himself under the instruction of the 
late celebrated Dr. Dwight, then teaching an academy at Greenfield, 

Jonn., and there remained till he obtained license to preach the Gos- 
pel. After fillmg several short engagements, he accepted a call, in 
1794, to become the pastor of a congregation in Morristown, N. J. 
Here he exercised his ministry with great fidelity and success till 
1809, when he was called to the pastorate of the Newark Presby- 
terian Church, as successor of the late celebrated Dr. Griffin, then 
recently elected to a theological professorship at Andover. In this 
new and somewhat difficult position, his reputation as a divine con- 
tinued steadily to advance; so that, in 1815, he received the degree 
of doctor in divinity from two colleges—Union and Yale. Being 
regarded as a man of uncommon theological attainments, young men 
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looking to the Christian ministry frequently availed themselves of 
his instructions, and studied under his direction. This circumstance 
brought him still further into public notice; so that in 1823 he was 
unanimously elected to the Theological Professorship in the Auburn 
Seminary, where, for upwards of twenty years, he was not only re- 
garded as the head of the institution, but took an active and promi- 
nent part in training young men for the work of the ministry. The 
Lectures now before us, we suppose, with many others, were delivered 
during his connexion with this “school of the prophets;” and have, 
since his death, been selected and arranged for publication. 

The preceding history suggests one obvious reflection. It has 
been seen that Dr. Richards did not obtain, in early life, what is 
commonly called a finished education. His actual connexion with a 
college extended through one year only. To some men such a failure 
might have been a serious misfortune ;—whether it were so to him 
is really problematical. He was bent on being a scholar—on ac- 
quiring that kind and degree of knowledge that would make him 
useful to his fellow-men; and it is by no means improbable that the 
deprivation to which we have just referred, while it increased his 
solicitude, greatly stimulated his exertions. What he might have 
been had he secured a more regular training, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say; though we cannot help presuming that, in that case, he 
might have acquired much less distinction than he actually did. 
Certain it is, that many men who have been eminently successful in 
literary and philosophical pursuits, and who have exerted the widest 
and most salutary influence in the world of mind and morals, have 
been utter strangers to what is popularly denominated “a liberal 
education.” They were, as the phrase is, self-made men. Energy 
of character supplied the place of outward facilities. Were it ne- 
cessary, we might multiply examples. They might be found in 
ancient as well as in modern times,—in our country, and in almost 
all others. 

But the fact must not be abused or misapplied. No fair inference 


can be deduced from it unfriendly to literary institutions. If, with-~ 


out these, some men have risen to great eminence, such has not been 
the case with the majority. Those elements of character which take 
men upward, independently of such helps as are found in institutions 
of learning, are rarely met with, and should, perhaps, be regarded as 
exceptions to a general rule. Some men have travelled safely and 
expeditiously by night; but who would think of concluding from 
hence that the sun is no blessing to the world of travellers? Because 
individual minds are go constituted that obstacles operate upon them 
as stimulants, or because men have sometimes risen to eminence, in 
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spite of apparently insuperable impediments, no one is authorized 
to argue against the value of those aids and facilities which are 
always found, in a greater or less degree, in well-conducted public 
schools. 

Before we discuss the Memoir, it may, perhaps, be proper to say, 
that the last days of Dr. Richards corresponded well to the general 
tenor of his active and useful life. He was employed in the appro- 
priate duties of his professorship, nearly up to the closing scene; so 
that it was almost literally true of him, that 

“He ceased at once to work and live.” 


It was very apparent to his friends, for a long time, that he was 
ripening for heaven; that his habits of thought and feeling were 
becoming more and more devotional; and that his sympathies with 
the celestial world were more and more active and influential. Thus 
he went on, till he quietly reached the end; and, on the 2d of Au- 
gust, 1843, entered into his rest. 

We have already intimated that Dr. Richards excelled chiefly in 
Mental Philosophy and Christian Theology. The duties of his pro- 
fessorship naturally led him to these pursuits, and the industry with 
which he prosecuted them is evident from the volume before us. 
The Lectures are twenty-four in number ;—eight are devoted to the 
discussion of important questions in Philosophy, and the rest to 
Divinity. The first three in the series relate to the Human Will,— 
that real crux philosophorum. The lectures by no means attempt 
anything like a systematic essay on the subject. ‘The aim of the 
lecturer, as an undeviating follower of Jonathan Edwards, seems to 
have been merely to place in a little stronger and clearer light cer- 
tain fundamental points of Edwards’ metaphysics. That distin- 
guished writer, it is well known, identifies desire and will; the 
latter being, according to his theory, concerned in all our prefer- 
ences, choices, likes, and dislikes,—to whatever objects they may be 
directed. Conformably with this view of the subject, Dr. Richards 
classifies the acts of the will into “immanent” and “deliberate;” by 
the former of which he means those mental states or moral affections 
which contemplate no action as their immediate result; and, by the 
latter, those “imperiate” and “determinate” acts of the will which 
have immediate reference to our own conduct. Volitions of the one 
class remain in the mind, and do not flow out into action; those of 
the other are closely connected with all our formal and deliberate 
movements. Of these two classes the lecturer says :— 


“ Though admitted to be exercises of the same faculty, and to be phenomena 
of the same generic character, yet they are clothed with very different circum- 
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stances; and we shall find, upon examination, that what is true of the one is 
not always true of the other, and that in several important particulars.”— 
Pp. 1079 108. 

Accordingly, he proceeds to state the several particulars in which 
he supposes the two classes of volition to differ from each other. 
But the principal point which he labours to establish is, that virtue 
and vice are properly predicable only of these “immanent volitions” 
or acts of the will. He maintains that they are the seat of all cul- 
pability and praiseworthiness; while the deliberate acts of the will 
do not constitute, but merely indicate, the moral character of the 
agent. Nor will he admit that man has any such power of intro- 
verted action as will enable him to change these inward habits of 
feeling, or “immanent volitions.” They arise spontaneously in view 
of their object, and are just what they are, independently of all deli- 
beration and choice. But still Dr. Richards thinks that his view 
of the subject need create no difficulty on the score of moral agency 
and accountability. He says :— 

“‘ Our affections are as much our exercises, and the exercises of our will, as 
our deliberate choices or volitions; and altogether as much the immediate and 
proper object of command. Nay, a regard is had to them in every command 
which God gives, while his law is summed up in two great precepts, immedi- 
ately addressed to our hearts :--' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, soul, mind, and strength, and thy neighbour as thyself’ ...... The 
truth is, that in every exercise of the will, the agent acts freely; and his act is 
to be judged of by its own nature. If it be a deliberate act, we decide upon 
its character, so far as it has any, by the principle or motive which governed 
it. If it be a deliberate act, it is, nevertheless, a free act, arising spontane- 
ously in view of its object; and if it be of a moral character, this character is 
to be determined by comparing it with the law of duty.”—Pp. 149, 150. 


So as we can perceive, then, the question which the doctor so 
earnestly discusses has no immediate or necessary connexion with 
moral character. It seems to be almost purely psychological. For, 
if our affections are wholly voluntary and unconstrained, we are 
unable to perceive that it makes any appreciable difference whether 
they are exercised in immediate view of a given object, or are put 
forth by a deliberate and reflective act of the will. As a question 
in mental philosophy, the point may be deserving of consideration ; 
but in no other view does it strike us as being particularly important. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that Dr. Richards was strictly 
Edwardegn in his views of the human will;—maintaining that mo- 
tives have an absolute control over all its volitions. These motives 
are extrancous to the mind, and are all arranged “in number, mea- 


sure, weight,” by a foreign hand. The will has no self-determining ° 


power. It is free; but its freedom is that of the pendulum of the 
clock, which vibrates freely because the extrinsic force is sufficient 
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to make it do so. The only difference is, one acts under a law of me- 
chanics; the other under a supposed law of mind. It is really cheering 
to know that views so utterly inconsistent with human accountability, 
and so subversive of the whole moral government of Him that sitteth 
on the throne, are now abandoned even by many Calvinists. 

The two lectures “ON CrEATION” exhibit the author’s metaphy- 
sical powers to great advantage. If not the strongest, they are 
among the strongest, in the whole series. Dr. Richards shows, 
by arguments which to us seem absolutely conclusive, “that created 
substances are possessed of properties and powers which are in- 
separable from their very being; or that, in truth, there are no 
created substances; and, if no created substances, no creation,— 
and that consequently the whole system of things, if things they 
can be called, is only God in operation, or God in exercise.” — 
P. 180. But the doctor, in replying to an objection which he fore- 
saw would be made by necessitarian Calvinists to his theory, fully 
commits himself to the doctrine of the divine decrees, Calvinistically 
understood; and thus, in effect, completely neutralizes his whole 
argument. ‘The following is the passage to which we refer :— 


“ Tt is asked, if creatures act from the intrinsic powers of their own being. 
or from the constitution of their being, if this does not render them virtually 


independent of God? The argument is, if creatures may act without the 
immediate agency of God in them, and upon them, causing them to act, what 
control has God over them? How do we know but that they will get away 
from God, or, at least, counteract his will? Our answer is, That, in giving 
creatures their existence, God gave them such a constitution, and surrounded 
them with such influences, as necessarily to secure that course of action, or 
that precise development of their powers in every instance, as his infinite wis- 
dom and goodness had predetermined. Lis decretive will, therefore, in regard 
to them, will most certainly be executed, and with no more difficulty on this 
supposition than any other.”—P. 182. 


Here we confess ourselves utterly mystified. We are wholly 
unable to account for the lecturer’s anxiety to exculpate the Moral 
Ruler of the universe from all immediate agency in the conduct of 
men. ‘The idea that God should be directly concerned in those 
wicked actions which are constantly taking place in our fallen world, 
seems to be absolutely shocking to the good feeling of the author. 
But why so? What matters it whether God do a thing immediately, 
or only mediately? Is he not in either case equally the author? How 
does the number of intermediate agencies or instrumentalities in the 
least change his relation to that thing? If they are all selected and 
arranged by his own hand, and so selected and arranged, whether few 
or many, with a view to a specific end, God’s moral connexion with 
that end is, so far as we are able to see, precisely the same as though 
it were brought about by the direct exertion of his Almighty power. 
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Thus, certainly, we always judge of human responsibility; and God 
himself has set us the example of so judging. 

Take a single instance. ‘lo secure a particular end, King David 
found it needful by some means to get Uriah, the husband of Bath- 
sheba, out of his way. But how should he do it? ‘To lay violent 
hands on him himself, seemed hardly consistent with the honour 
and purity of his throne. Besides, he must not appear a monster 
of cruelty in the eyes of his subjects. Hence, the end must be 
secured by a series of intermediate agents; and it is not impossible 
but that the royal murderer, blinded by passion, really supposed his 
wily scheme would, somehow, make others responsible for the bloody 
deed. Accordingly, matters were so arranged that Uriah must 
certainly fall by the hand of the Ammonites; and yet fall in such a 
way that no responsibility might seem to attach to the throne of 
Israel. David did not himself do the deed; he only “surrounded” 
the case—to adopt the language of the lecturer—with “such influ- 
ences as necessarily to secure” the end. But God charges the 
_erime directly upon him, as much so as if he had perpetrated it with 
his own hand. The prophet Nathan said to him, under divine in- 
struction, “ Tow hast killed Uriah the Hittite with the sword, ... . 
and hast slain him with the sword of the children of Ammon.” 
2 Sam. xii, 9. Tested by the principle here laid down, the theory 
of Dr. Richards appears bad enough. 

Lectures sixth, seventh, and eighth, “On Srconp CaussEs,” advo- 
cate doctrine substantially the same with that of the two on Creation. 
While, in those last named, the author endeavours to make it appear 
that in the visible creation there is something distinct from God, some- 
thing ab extra in relation to him, possessing neither his substance 
nor his attributes, but endowed with properties and attributes essen- 
tially its own,—in the others he maintains the efficiency of second 
causes, showing that these causes are causes per se, operating by 
their own inherent energy, and operating as truly in their humble 
spheres as does even the Great First Cause in the mighty works 
which he performs. It seems, however, by no means to have been 
the design of Dr. Richards merely to maintain a simple fact in spe- 
culative philosophy. He had altogether higher and nobler ends in 
view. He evidently had a painful impression that much of the cur- 
rent philosophy tended directly to compromit the character of the 
divine Being, by making him a party to the conduct of wicked men. 
Revering that character, he would do all he could to clear it from so 
false an aspersion. Uvtterly rejecting the Pantheistic idea, that 


- 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul,” 
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he contends that subordinate agents are invested with a power of their 
own, and are accordingly to be held accountable for their conduct. 
That any one should even attempt to maintain that the divine effi- 
ciency is immediately concerned in the production of moral evil, 
seems to give our lecturer, we repeat it, the most exquisite pain. 
With Elihu, in the drama of Job, he is ready to exclaim, “ Far be it 
from God that he should do wickedness, and from the Almighty that 
he should commit iniquity.” And he sustains his positions with 
rare power of argument and felicity of illustration. Before his acute 
and vigorous logic, all the fundamental doctrines of the necessitarian 
school became “as the chaff of the summer threshing-floor.” Want 
of space alone prevents us from copying several examples, particu- 
larly from the third and last lecture on the subject. 

But after all,—can the reader believe it?—the doctor abandons the 
argument! Not, indeed, formally and professedly, but by plain 
implication. So, at least, it seems to us. He makes concessions 
which are fatal to his whole case. Though he would main- 
tain the efficiency of second causes, and the consequent strict and 
proper accountability of man, he must not abjure his Calvinistic 
creed. God has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, and the 
lecturer must take heed to express his full and thorough conviction 
of the fact. ‘The “decrees” encompass all, direct all, govern all,— 
first, last, intermediate—world without end! Hear what he says on 


page 231 :— 


‘Man always acts under the influence of motive, when he acts voluntarily; 
and when he does not act voluntarily, he acts under the influence of causes, 
either within or without, which are adapted to his various powers and suscep- 
tibilities. These causes are all known, measured, and appointed by the divine 
Wisdom, and their influence is just what God expected and intended. Every- 
thing, therefore, goes on according to the divine Counsel; and, so far as this 
statement is concerned according to a previous arrangement in the unsearch- 
able wisdom and boundless power of the Great First Cause. Man, in these 
circumstances, will neither do anything, nor forbear to do anything, which had 
not been previously provided for in the nature of his being and in the objects 
which surround him.” 


Though parts of the phraseology in the above quotation are some- 
what equivocal, there is perhaps no reason to doubt that the author 
intended to express in a guarded way his entire approval of the Cal- 
vinistic view of predestination. That is to say, he meant to concede 
the truth of what Calvin so explicitly and emphatically asserts, 
namely, “that nothing can come to pass but was ordained of God.” 
What is gained, then, though the efficiency of second causes—as Dr. 
Richards uses the phrase—be fully established? Are not these 
second causes just what God designed they should be? Can any 
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one of them perform a function, varying in the slightest degree from 
its specific and unalterable allotment? Did not God select and 
arrange them, “from all eternity,” with a view to the accomplishment 
of this particular end? What a pity that our excellent and venera- 
ble author should involve himself in such palpable contradictions 
and absurdities! The whole argument looks much as would an effort 
to reconcile the ancient with the modern system of astronomy. There 
are some reasons for supposing that the earth is the centre of our sys- 
tem, and that the sun, moon, and stars perform a daily revolution around 
her ;—therefore, I profess to be a firm believer in the ancient astro- 
nomy. But, then, the reasons for embracing the modern system are 
too strong to be resisted; and, hence, I cordially receive the doc- 
trine of Copernicus and Newton,—not doubting that the sun is the 
centre of our system, and that the earth, moon, and stars, turning 
upon their own axis, perform an annual revolution around him. 
Now, what would be thought of a man who should deliberately put 
forth and solemnly profess to believe propositions so utterly incgn- 
sistent with each other? Would his absurdity be greater than that 
of the man who professes to believe in the real efficiency of second 
causes and the true accountability of man, on the one hand, and 
in the divine decrees, Calvinistically understood, on the other. They 
are clashing theories, incapable of reconciliation. If the one be true, 
the other cannot be. 

The lecturer now enters another and somewhat different field. 
Hitherto he had consulted only what he supposed to be the decisions 
of philosophy touching certain matters which he regarded as having 
more or less connexion with the teachings of the Christian pulpit. 
Proceeding now to the consideration of topics of a more purely theo- 
logical character, he makes his appeal to the Book of Gop. Lec- 
tures ninth and twelfth, inclusive, turn upon “The fall of man,” and 
his consequent “natural depravity.” It is, however, deeply to be 
regretted—and the doctor himself in some sense participates in the 
regret—that he has allowed his philosophy considerable scope in his 
disquisitions upon even these topics,—a result which he thinks to be 
almost, or quite, unavoidable. He opens the discussion in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“ Were it possible to consider the Scriptural account of the fall apart from 
all human philosophy, I should think it extremely desirable. First, it would 
evince a proper disposition on our part to submit to the testimony of God ; 
and, secondly, it would be likely to conduct us to a true and safe result. But, 
in present circumstances, I know not that this can well be expected. Every 
man has his own philosophy, and he can hardly escape its influence if he would. 
Insensibly to himself, and almost necessarily, he brings it to bear on the inter- 


pretation of the Sacred Text; and hence such a variety of interpretations of 
passages relating to the subject before us.” —P. 236. 
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We cannot go the whole length of the sentiment here advanced. 
That every one is under a strong tendency to listen to the whispers 
of his philosophy, when he attempts to understand and explain the 
Word of God, is readily granted. Nothing is more natural than that 
it should be so. But we cannot admit that there is any sort of 
“necessity” in the case. Were this the fact, it would have been 
well if philosophy had never had being; and it would be the duty 
of the Christian world to enter upon a war of extermination against 
it. For, if philosophy must meddle with such matters, the sooner 
she is out of existence the better. The simple disciple of the 
Saviour, unread in mental and moral science, would be much the 
more safe interpreter of the Word of God. Not only would “a lit- 
tle learning be a dangerous thing,” but “much learning” would make 
a man so “mad,” that he could not divest himself of his philosophi- 
cal biases in interpreting the Sacred Writings! Now, we do not 
believe this. We cannot see why a man may not lay all of his phi- 
eeety at the foot of the cross, as well as his riches, and take the 

ible just as it reads. Newton did thus, Locke did this, Hale did 
this ;—and we know no reason why others may not do it. If, asa 
late able writer* in this Journal supposes, the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of Methodism be “religion without philosophy,” we pray 
that the characteristic may never be forfeited. “What is the chaff 
to the wheat? saith the Lord.” , 

We are happy, however, to say that Dr. Richards supposes and 
maintains that the fall of man was wholly the result of second causes. 
To make God “immediate” author, would involve the most shock- 
ing absurdities. But then this position would have stood just 
as well without the aid of the lecturer’s philosophy. ‘The declara- 
tion of the great Teacher, “An enemy hath done this,” should place 
the point beyond all question among true disciples. Upon whom- 
soever rests the blame, no portion of it attaches to the Throne eter- 
nal. God cannot be the author of sin. All his attributes are out- 
raged by the supposition. But here again our author falters. He 
builds the castle of truth with one hand, and then demolishes it with 


* We would not, by any means, be understood as approving all the views of the 
writer in question. His article, (the first in the October number, 1848,) “ What is 
Methodism?” is, on the whole, a most valuable production. Indeed, few more ably 
written or profoundly interesting have ever appeared in this journal. We trust that 
Methodist preachers, especially, have read it carefully. If, however, the writer mean 
to condemn all philosophy, even when put in its proper p!ace—as some seem to sup- 
pose—then, certainly, we must dissent from him. Nor can we sanction his sweeping 
condemnation of theological schools. To argue against the use of a thing from the 
abuse of it, has never been considered as haying the sanction, not to say of sound 


philosophy but, of common justice. 
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the other. Just as his “philosophy” is about to achieve an import- 
ant victory, she deserts her colours and flies off into the ranks of the 
enemy. Following her cowardly example, the doctor says,— 

“ But if this reasoning be just, then second causes only were immediately 
concerned in producing the fall, for no others are mentioned as acting in the 
case. I say immediately concerned ; for it is not denied that God himself, the 
Great First Cause, was remotely concerned. It was a part of his counsel ; and 
the second causes in the case owed their existence to him, with all their powers, 
and to him it belonged to bound or restrain their influence at pleasure.”— 
P. 243. 


But notwithstanding these occasional speculative aberrations, 
the lectures on the fall of man and his consequent depravity are, in 
the main, very excellent. It must, however, always be understood, 
that when we commend we do not mean to sanction the use of cer- 
tain forms of expression which very frequently occur in all of these 
lectures, and for which we should certainly be glad to substitute a 
more simple and Scriptural phraseology. 

In regard to the extent of the atonement, which is the subject of 
the thirteenth lecture, Dr. Richards is full and satisfactory. To 
show that Christ did really die for the whole human family, and 
with a view to render salvation possible to all men, he quotes the 
same Scriptures, and uses many of the same arguments, which are 
commonly met with in the essays of Arminians on the same subject. 
Indeed, though he makes no specific allusion to them, it is very ap- 
parent that he has closely read Watson’s Theological Institutes. 
While the lecturer doubts whether the doctrine of a limited atone- 
ment was held at all in the primitive Church, he demonstrates by 
documentary evidence the most clear and conclusive, that the early 
Reformers taught the direct opposite of it. Thus also with their 
immediate successors. | 

But Dr. Richards’ inconsistency still cleaves to him. Though 
he believes that Christ died for all men, he nevertheless restricts 
“the ultimate object of his death” to his “sheep,” his “ Church,” 
his “friends ;” leaving the rest—it would be difficult to tell where. 
At least, it was never his “ultimate object” to benefit them in the 
least by his death. How strangely the following reads, after an 
elaborate argument in favour of a universal atonement :— 

“ Doubtless, Christ died with an intention of saving those who were given 
him in the covenant of redemption ; they were the seed to serve him, pro- 
mised as a reward for his agony and bloody sweat; and he looked to their 
salvation as the fruit of his sufferings, and as the joy set before him. But 
such an ultimate design of his death, which included the application which 
should be made of it by the sovereign and discriminating grace of God, hin- 


ders not the availableness of his sacrifice in relation to all, nor throws the 
least suspicion upon the doctrine which we have advocated in this lecture. 
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Because he died with the declared design of saving his people, does it follow 
that he had no other design? Because this was an ultimate end sought in his 
death, is it a just consequence that he could have had no other end, either 
immediate or ultimate ? Doubtless, whatever follows as the proper result of 
his atoning sacrifice, he sought more immediately or remotely as an end of his 
undertaking in this infinitely solemn and amazing tragedy.”—P. 321. 


Now, in view of the foregoing, whether the fault be justly charge- 
able upon the lecturer or upon the reader, one can hardly avoid 
exclaiming, Alas for the weakness of the human understanding ! 

The next three lectures may be properly classed together. 
They turn upon those kindred and closely connected topics, “ Elec- 
tion” and “ Effectual Calling.” It cannot be said, however, that 
the author produces anything new or striking upon either the 
one or the other. He pursues a beaten path; employing arguments 
and illustrations which have, in substance, been employed a thousand 
times before; and, we may add, which have as often been answered. 
His starting point is Acts xiii, 48: “And as many as were or- 
dained to eternal life believed.” An effort is made—we cannot say 
a strong one—to show that reraypévor and its cognates mean pre- 
ordination. Indeed, we are strongly inclined to think that the 
doctor could not have been fully satisfied with his own conclusions ; 
for in neither of the passages which he quotes has the word the 
sense of predestination. And we think we hazard nothing in saying 
that the word, when used by itself, never has that signification in 
the New Testament. Accordingly, when St. Luke wishes to con- 
vey the idea of preordination, he combines it with a preposition, and 
uses a compound verb: “And hath determined the times before 
appointed,” neatetaypévove. Acts xvii, 26. This was really preordi- 
nation, and the apostle so denominates it. Butin the text now under 
consideration, he speaks not of pre-ordination, but of ordination only. 

The two lectures “On Justification”—the seventeenth and 
eighteenth in the series—are, in the main, not only unexceptionable, 
but truly able. Both the ground and the instrument of the sinner’s 
pardon and acceptance with God are stated with much force and 
perspicuity. In his description of justifying faith, especially, the 
lecturer is most happy. The thing is made so plain, that no candid 
and discriminating mind can fail to comprehend it: but then, even 
in these lectures, the author has committed some unaccountable, 
perhaps we might say, inexcusable, errors. How he could have 
imagined that Arminians are disposed to “bring in the system of 
human contrition and human endeavour as making a part, and a 
prominent part, of that righteousness, on account of which a sinner 
is to hope for the absolving sentence and final approbation of his 
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Judge,” (p. 382,) is to us utterly astonishing. He says, in so many 
words, “that this spurious notion of justification is to be found not 
only in churches which are professedly Arminian, and where the 
sentiment is openly avowed and defended, but in other churches 
also.” To what “other churches” he refers, we know not; certainly 
we are under no obligations to defend them. But so far as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church—which is usually understood to be 
Arminian in her doctrinal views—is concerned, we deny the posi- 
tion in toto. The imputation is both cruel and unfounded. It is 
at war with our articles of faith, with our acknowledged standards 
of doctrine, and, we may add, with all our-feelings as professing 
Christians. Nor can we excuse the lecturer on the supposition that 
he refers.to some anti-evangelical sect of Arminians, which may 
have existed in some distant age and portion of the world. The 
charge is a general one. Dr. Richards makes no discriminations, 
All Arminians, of whatever time or place, fall equally under the 
censure. We doubt, indeed, whether any class of them ever avowed 
sentiments so grossly anti-Scriptural. Be this, however, as it may, 
to charge the M. E. Church with attempting to maintain such views 
of justification as those stated above, is as unjust as it would be 
to charge her with being Pelagian or Socinian in her fundamental 
creed. And, if such be her faith, she is utterly unworthy of any 
place whatever in the “ Evangelical Alliance.” Let her affiliate at 
once with the “ Mother of harlots!” 

We must also strongly protest against the lecturer’s Antinomian 
notion of an eternal justification. In his estimation, the sinner’s 
pardon is “absolute” and “unconditional.” He expressly says, 
p. 387, “That justification, once passed upon the sinner, is passed 
forever. The eternal Judge, when he absolves him, and grants him 
a title to life, does not .do it hypothetically—suspending the favour, 
or the continuance of it, upon conditions yet to be performed.” It 
would be difficult, we apprehend, to imagine anything in respect to 
justification more dangerous or unscriptural than the position here 
advanced. Dangerous it must be; for he who adopts it can hardly 
fail to act under the impression that nothing he can do, or omit to 
do, will in the least endanger his justification. Peter forfeited not 
his, by denying his Master with oaths and imprecations ; nor David, 
by indulging his wicked passions in the matter of Uriah and Bath- 
sheba! And the very fact that it is dangerous, most clearly shows 
it to be unscriptural. Nor is this a mere matter of inference. The 
Bible is everywhere most palpably in conflict with the notion of an 
absolute, unconditional, eternal justification. All the passages which 
the lecturer quotes in maintenance of his theory, are susceptible 
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of a very different interpretation; while a multitude of others can 
never be made, by any fair process of exegesis, to harmonize with 
it. Instance the following texts: “If thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee off forever.” “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
‘When the righteous turneth away from his righteousness, and 
committeth iniquity, in his trespass that he hath 
trespassed, and in the sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he 
die.” And especially would we direct attention to the closing 
part of the eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Here the 
great Teacher tells us—after stating that the lord of the servant in 
the parable resumed his demand against him, the same demand that 
had been formally relinquished, because he refused to forgive his 
fellow-servant—“ So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto 
you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.” 

The two lectures on prayer—nineteenth and twentieth—the one 
on prayer in general, and the other “On the Prayer of Faith” in 
particular, can hardly be over-estimated. Simple, plain, practical, 
and yet closely critical, they are among the very best things we ever 
read on the same subjects. Alone, they are worth more than the 
price of the whole volume. Would that every Christian in our land 
might read them. 

Of the }ecture “On Apostacy”—the next in order—which is 
chiefly an éxegesis of Heb. vi, 4-6, we have neither space nor in- 
clination for. an extended notice. Dr. Richards takes the old 
Calvinistic position, that the defining terms used in this much-con- 
troverted text do not amount to a delineation of Christian character ; 
and that, consequently, “the falling away” spoken of, means nothing 
more than such an abjuration of the Christian faith as might be 
made by any unconverted man, who had enjoyed great religious 
advantages. He gives no countenance to the exposition, which 
teaches, that, though the apostle does describe Christian character, 
he by no means intimates that Christians ever do, in fact, fall away ; 
but only, 7f they should, they could not again be recovered. The 
idea that the apostle speaks hypothetically—putting a case which 
is physically possible, but morally impossible; and putting it with 
a view to awaken fear, and thus prevent the evil against which he 
would caution the Hebrews—the doctor shows to be utterly incon- 
sistent with the scope and design of the apostle, as well as the very 
nature of the case. ‘Touching the injustice of this modern exegesis 
of the passage, the lecture will be found to contain some valuable 
criticism, as well as argument. The very moment, then, that this 
being “enlightened,” “tasting of the heavenly gift, the good word 
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of God, and the powers of the world to come,” &c., are shown to 
be descriptive of saving religious attainments, the text goes with all 
its force against the doctrine of unconditional perseverance. But, 
if the terms here employed do not describe Christian character, then, 
certainly, Christian character is nowhere described in the New Tes- 
tament; for terms of higher or stronger import are nowhere to be 
found. To have the “eyes of the understanding enlightened,” to be 
“turned from darkness to light,” to “have the Spirit of Christ,” to 
“taste that the Lord is gracious,” and the like, are, in all other con- 
nexions, understood to describe Christian character; and if the 
same terms, or still stronger ones, used in the text under consider- 
ation, are to be understood differently—then farewell to the best 
established principles of Biblical interpretation ! 

The only remaining lecture is entitled, “ Ability and Inability.” 
If we remember rightly, this discourse was first published in pam- 
phlet form, some twenty-five or thirty years since. It was then 
read extensively, and evidently had some effect in modifying the 
doctrinal views of the Calvinistic Churches in this country. At 
any rate, our impression is, that, from the time of its publication, 
special prominence was given to the then comparatively novel doc- 
trine of the sinner’s “natural ability and moral inability,” as well 
in the ministrations as publications of our Calvinistic brethren. 
Sinners were exhorted with unprecedented urgency to repent and 
turn to God; and were told that they could, if they would, do so. 
They were told that all the inability that existed in the case was 
a want of disposition; and the greater this species of inability, 
the greater the sin. ‘This we suppose to be the teaching, in sub- 
stance, of the lecture under review. The whole theory considered, 
however, we cannot perceive that it in the least helps the poor sinner, 
or at all increases the conviction of his moral responsibility. For 
is not this “inability,” alzas “want of disposition,’ wholly invin- 
cible? Has God furnished the unregenerate, the non-elect, the 
reprobate, or whatever else one might please to call them, with any 
aid by whick this inability may be overcome? Can sinners will to 
come to Christ, in any good sense of that phrase, till God, by a 
“sovereign and: discriminating act of grace,” makes them do so? 
And will he do this for any but those “who were chosen in Christ 
from before the foundation of the world?” ‘The only candid answer 
that can be given to these questions, by the advocates of the new 
theory, must place the sinner’s inability just where it was placed 
by old-fashioned Calvinism. ‘To tell him, then, that he can repent, 
if he will, is to mock him—is, in fact, a mere play upon words. 
The position, when detached from this specific and favourite con- 
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nexion, and placed in another, is not only admitted, but boldly 
advanced, by Dr. Richards himself. In his lecture “ On Apostacy,” 
he condemns, in the most pointed terms, the notion of some of his 
brethren that Heb. vi, 4-6, is to be understood as implying a natural 
ability finally and totally to backslide; or, in other words, a physical 
possibility of * falling away” from a state of grace. After pointing 
out, in strong language, the absurdity of supposing that the apostle 
would warn Christians against an apostacy which they knew never 
would—not to say could—happen, he proceeds to say :— 


Nor will it relieve the difficulty, in our apprehension, by resorting to a 
distinction sometimes made, that a thing may be physically possible, while it is 
morally impossible. For supposing an event to be physically possible while 
it is known to be morally impossible, or morally certain that it will never 
occur, can it, in these circumstances, be an object either of hope or of fear ? 
Surely it will not be pretended that I can hope for an object which I know 
to be unattainable, let the cause of its unattainableness be what it may. And 
with as little justness can it be said that I can fear an object which I have 
the highest assurance will never exist. Did ever aman hope for the recovery 
of the finally lost, who firmly believes in the doctrine of eternal punishment ? 
Or did ever a man fear that saints will fall from the fruition of heaven, who 
has not one doubt of the permanence of their bliss? ‘The thing is in a high 
degree irrational, and can never take place while the laws of the human mind 
remain what they are.”—Pp. 458, 459. 

We have no further reply to make to the lecturer's views of 
Ability and Inability. Dr. Richards has answered himself! 

We hope our brief review does not appear captious, or in the 
spirit of fault-findimg. With all frankness and candour, we have 
felt nothing like this spirit. We venerate the memory of the 
late pious and learned president of the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, and we have a high opinion of these lectures. They contain 
a great amount of exceedingly valuable and interesting matter, and 
we trust they will be extensively read. But, at the same time, we 
believe that they contain some errors; and, so believing, we have 
taken the liberty to point them out. In all of this we have aimed 
to be guided by the golden rule—to do to others as we would be 
done unto. 


7* 








Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. 


Art. VI—LOWELL’S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Russet, LowEett. Cambridge: published 
by George Nichols. 1848. 


WE live, it is often said, in an age of steam; but this same stcam, 
which excites the spleen of the croaker, prints our Bibles. While 
the energies of men are exerted with increasing intensity in the ac- 
gumulation of material good, while in one aspect of life men seem in 
danger of becoming themselves mere thinking machines for the ac- 
quisition of money, there is another and a blessed influence at work ; 
—a tendency that awakens bright hopes of the future. We live as 
truly in an age of spiritual, as of outward activity. If, as yet, we 
have produced no rivals of the giants of English literature who made 
the seventeenth century illustrious; if there are none who can follow 
the flight of Milton, as he “rises with his singing robes about him,” 
none who can soar with Shakspeare “into the highest heaven of in- 
vention ;” yet there are now thousands who listen with rapt attention 
to their harmonies, where once only could be found rare admirers. 
Never before have the lofty minds and large hearts of the world been 
brought into so near contact with the people: never before have the 
new creations of genius been scattered abroad so freely in the hum- 
blest walks of life. And never before has there been so high an 
average culture of mind and heart, or so much general moral and 
mental activity, as at the present day. 

Even the popular taste for Poetry is so largely on the increase, 
that we may soon have reason to call this a poetical as well as a 
mechanical age. Nor is there necessarily any antagonism in these 
tendencies. It is to this blending of the actual and the ideal, that 
we look forward with hope. When this union has been harmoni- 
ously accomplished, material wealth shall be sought for spiritual 
uses; outward prosperity shall be made to minister to inward cul- 
ture; “divine discourse” shall incite “brave resolution ;” high pur- 
poses exact earthly drudgery :— 


——“ We may do 
Our Father’s business in these temples mirk, 
Thus swift and steadfast; thus intent and strong; 
While thus, apart from toil, our souls pursue 
Some high, calm, spheric tune, and prove our work 
The better for the sweetness of our song.” 


Yes; amid the noise and discordant jars of life, how much we need 
the sweet harmonies of song! Would that we could give the love of 
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poetry to all who are flushed with the fever of life, or harassed by its 
anxious cares! As we look on the editions which flood our land, it 
is a cheering thought to us that many a son of toil will have his 
heart lightened by the poet’s buoyant inspiration, and his soul ele- 
vated by the celestial visions which first came to the poet’s mind in 
hours of midnight thought. 

Far enough shall we be from ranking poems indiscriminately under 
the head of “light literature ;” unless the grocer’s scales are to be 
the test. ‘To us they are a very serious kind of literature. A bad 
poem may do far more harm than a bad sermon; for it may have.a 
thousand times as many readers: while, on the other hand, a poem 
of high purpose may be the source of incalculable blessing. We 
cannot, therefore, but rejoice at the elevated moral tone to which the 
poetry of the day has risen. We need not now look on the beautiful 
creations of our poets with the feeling with which we gaze on the 
Laocoon, admiring the art, but shuddering at the serpent. Since 
the era of Wordsworth, we have had many a fair example to show 
us how near to each other “the kindred fountains of sanctity and 
beauty” may be, and how sweetly their waters may mingle. 

LowE.t has written very few lines which we would wish to blot. 
Unfortunately, he has partially fallen into the hands of a clique who 
arrogate to themselves all the Christianity, as well as the anti-sla- 
very sentiment, of the land; and they have infected him with some 
of their own prejudices and ultraisms. With this exception, how- 
ever, his poems breathe a true Christian spirit. The sentiment of 
human brotherhood, arising from our common relation to the univer- 
sal Father, finds in his verse a fuller and more constant expression 
than in that of any of his contemporaries. Between him and his bro- 
ther poet, Whittier, there is a striking difference. ‘The latter oftener 
makes every line of his song flash with indignation, and stirs all the 
heroic within us against wrong: Lowell loves rather to turn away 
from the sight of evil, and indulge his bright visions of the perfect 
good. He chooses oftener to sing of “the better day coming,” than 
to denounce with Whittier’s fiery lyrics the wrongs of the present. 
This we think the instinct of his poet nature. Still he has much, 
also, of the instinct of battle in him, as that curious medley of broad 
humour, keen wit, over-abundant satire, and honest invective, the 
“ Biglow Papers,” clearly shows. 

There is in Lowell a happy union of qualities vr often found 
together. He unites enthusiasm and calmness, vigour of thought 
and grace of diction, strength and harmony, a reverent love of duty, 
in its sternest aspect, a delicate sensibility to beauty in its every 
form. When we add to these high qualities the advantage of youth, 
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we know not, if he will only be patient, and resist the temptation of 
writing too fast and too much, any place among our poets to which 
he may not aspire. His last poem is certainly his most perfect pro- 
duction, and has won from no partial critic the high praise of com- 
parison with Coleridge’s “ Christabel.” 

“THE VISION OF Sir LAUNFAL” is founded on what Lowell calls 
the “ Mythology of the Romancers.” It was a tradition that the 
San Grail, or Holy Cup, which was used by our Saviour at the last 
supper, was brought by Joseph of Arimathea into England; where 
it remained in the keeping of his descendants, until one of them 
forfeited the condition attached to its possession—purity of heart. 
From that time it disappeared, and thence became an object of search 
for the chivalrous knights. The plot of the “ Vision” is very simple. 
Sir Launfal, on one of those bright days of June, when it is 

—* The high tide of the year, 


And whatever of life hath ebb’d away, 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer,”— 


and when 
“ The soul partakes the season’s youth,” — 


remembers the keeping of his vow; and, calling for his golden spurs 
and richest mail, declares that there “shall never a bed be spread” 
for him until he has commenced his journey. As he lies on the 
rushes outside the castle gate, slumber descends upon him, and this 
vision comes. Forth from the castle he seems to spring on his 
charger, with his flashing armour illumining the dark gateway. As 
he passes, he beholds a leper crouching by its side, and tosses him 
“a piece of gold in scorn,” which the, leper raises not from the 
ground ;—saying, 


“ That is no true alms which the hand can hold.” 


Years roll on in the moments of his dream, and, after many a weary 
pilgrimage, he has come back from his search, “an old bent man.” 
It is mid-winter as he reaches his castle; and he sees 
“ The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 

Through the window-slits of the castle old, 

Build out its piers of ruddy light 

Against the drift of the cold.” 
But he is driven away by the servant from its gate, 

“ For another heir in his earldom sate.” 
Little however did the loss of his earldom now affect him; for his 


heart was changed since he had set out on his journey; its deepest 
affections were on other objects. 
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“ No more on his surcoat was blazon’d the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor.” 


As he sits musing by the castle gate, seeking 


——“ Shelter from cold and snow. 
In the light and warmth of long ago,” 


he is startled by a voice asking, “ For Christ’s sweet sake” an alms. 
Behold, there again is the leper, “lank as the rain-blanched bone.” 
His heart is touched ; he “parts in twain his single crust, and breaks 
the ice on the streamlet’s brink;” thus sharing his humble fare with 
the outcast. As with words of love he gives him to eat and drink, 
suddenly the leper is transformed, and stands up before him glori- 
fied; and 
* A voice that was calmer than silence said, 
‘Lo, it is I, be not afraid!’ 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; - 
Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now.” 


Sir Launfal awakes, exclaims that the Grail is found in his castle; 
bids the servants hang up his armour; and so changed is he by the 
vision, that the grim castle gates are opened to the sunshine, and 
welcome every wanderer. He holds his wealth but to bless; con- 
siders himself the steward of Heaven’s bounties :— 


“ And there’s no poor man in the North Countree, 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he.” 


The Poem is divided into two parts; to each of which there is a 
Prelude of exceeding beauty. The first has a description of summer. 
and the second of winter, scenery,—vying with each other in pictu- 
resque naturalness. ‘T'o say that they are the finest pieces of de- 
scriptive poetry we know of in the compass of American literature, is 
indeed high praise; but let no one pronounce it too high till he has 
read them. We hesitate to take out a mere fragment from these per- 
fect pictures ; but we will try to separate from the winter scene this 
sketch of frost-work :-— 

“ Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
* * * * * * * 
The little brook heard it and built a roof, 
"Neath which he could house him, winter-proof; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groin’d his arches and match’d his beams ; 


Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars ; 
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He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemm’d trees, 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief, 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear, 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush tops, 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
Which crystall’d the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 
"T was as if every image that mirror’d lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost. 
Had been mimick’d in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost.” 


The Poem is studded all over with gems. We must resist the 
temptation to illustrate our praise, or we shall find ourselves com- 
pressing the poem into our pages. We only indulge ourselves with 
one more picture. The camels in the desert are seen passing over 
the “red-hot sands,”— 


“ To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 
The little spring laugh’d and leapt in the shade, 
And with its own self like an infant play’d, 
And waved its signal of palms.” 


But, after all, it is not on its felicity of illustration, grace of meta- 
phor, or picturesque description, that we rest the claims of this poem 
to the highest beauty; but on its elevated tone, and on the spiritual 
lesson it teaches. It is the beautiful lesson so often taught by our 
Saviour, and most affectingly when he said,—‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 
It is this spirit of universal love that hallows the humblest objects, 
and invests with beauty every child of God. We cannot but repeat 
the expression of our joy in the diffusion of works of poetry breath- 
ing so much of the Christian spirit over the land; bringing the en- 
joyment of such sacred beauty within the reach of all. The friend 
of humanity, as he looks over the list of our American authors, may 
well exclaim, “ Blessings on the Poets!” 
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One single remark we feel compelled to add in regard to a senti- 

ment in the poem. In an important sense it is true, that 
“The holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need ;” 

for in every act of charity there is present somewhat of the spirit 
which hallowed that sacred scene. But we need not say that for us, 
the solemn, dying injunction of our Blessed Lord,—“ This do in 
remembrance of me,”—fixes our minds upon something higher even 
than the exercise of brotherly love; and it is “in remembrance of 
Him” that we keep his Holy Supper, a perpetual memorial of his 
precious death until his coming again. ‘The passage quoted affords 
an illustration of the unchurchly spirit to which we have before al- 
luded, as characteristic of Mr. Lowell,—a spirit which deprives him, 
we are sure, not merely of religious, but of poetical, sympathy with 
the very highest feelings of Christian humanity. 





Art. VIL—THE CONDITION OF THE DEAD. 


No man can be indifferent to his own destiny. Whether our exist- 
ence is limited by the bounds of human life, and, if not, in what 
state we are to be placed after death, are questions of profound con- 
cern. And we think the prevailing sentiment of the race in regard 
to these questions has leaned strongly toward the truth. Though the 
ancient heathen had not sufficient data upon which to base an enlight- 
ened theory, they cherished the idea of the soul’s future existence 
with desire and hope, though not with a settled faith. Socrates, who 
was in advance of his predecessors, could say on the near approach 
of death, ‘I hope I am now going to good men, though this I would 
not take upon me peremptorily to assert; but that I shall go to the 
gods,—lords that are absolutely good,—this, if I can affirm anything 
of this kind, I would certainly affirm. And for this reason I do not 
take it ill that I am to die, as otherwise I should do; but I am in 
good hope that there is something remaining for those who are dead, — 
and that it will then be much better for good than for bad men.” 
Plato and other philosophers entertained and taught the same senti- 
ments. Many, however, held the doctrine in less confidence, and 
corrupted it with various and contradictory speculations. 

What was here faintly indicated, was more fully stated and esta- 
blished in the writings of Moses and the prophets. Hence the Jews 
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regarded the immortality of the soul as a fixed truth, of fundamental 
interest. It was a prevailing sentiment among them at the time 
of Christ; only the Sadducees denying it. But their conception 
of the doctrine lacked definiteness and precision. They saw it 
through a glass darkly, as they did many other truths. But when 
the “ Desire of nations” appeared, the scales fell from the eyes of 
men, and immortality was brought to light. Nevertheless, it has 
not escaped the criticisms of infidelity, nor the speculations of philo- 
sophy. Nay, in common with other developments of Scripture 
which lie nearer the range of human comprehension, it has been at- 
tacked, denied, modified, and explained away, even by persons and 
parties claiming the Christian name. We have not room to go into 
the history and merits of all the various theories that have been 
offered; nor is it desirable. Our purpose is to consider a single 
principle, assumed by certain dissenters from the faith of the 
Church, namely, that the soul dies with the body, and remains un- 
conscious until the resurrection. 

Perhaps it may be well to say in the outset, that this is no new 
doctrine. In the third century an Arabian teacher, against whom 
Origen wrote, maintained that the soul dies and sleeps with the 
body, but is again raised with it at the last day. The same senti- 
ment occasionally appeared afterwards. In the twelfth century 
Innocent III. condemned it; but in the sixteenth, it was again 
taught by Anabaptists and Socinians with much assurance. William 
Coward, a London physician, revived it in the seventeenth century, 
when it ran another race of considerable popularity. In all these 
cases it was so successfully resisted by the force of argument, that 
it was repudiated as a dangerous error. But its last defeat had 
hardly been forgotten, when some doctrinal adventurer proclaimed 
it to his friends as a discovery of his own; and thus it passed along 
from one to another, until it became the stamped feature of a party, 
and is now advocated with energy and show of argument worthy of 
a better sentiment. We propose, therefore, to take a brief review 
of the grounds of our faith, and of the claims of the veteran heresy so 
lately revived, for the benefit of any who may have been harassed with 
the catchwords and shrewd sophistry employed in the discussion. 

The principal argument advanced from the Bible in favour of the 
death of the soul, and the one upon which others depend for their 
validity, is derived from these words :—“ But of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die.” This is said to be addressed to the 
“whole man ;’” and, therefore, it is inferred that the soul dies as 
well as the body. Nor is the inference destitute of plausibility. 
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With this explanation of the penalty of sin established, it is not dif- 
ficult for the advocates of this theory to find Scriptures directly to 
their purpose. For example, Jacob said, “1 will go down into the 
grave unto my son mourning.” Now, understanding the pronoun 
“1” to embrace the whole man, in accordance with the foregoing con- 
struction of the Divine threatening, this passage is directly to the 
point. ‘The same may be said of the declaration of the Psalmist, 
“ The dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go down into silence.” 
And, “The dead know not anything,” is a favourite clause of the 
same class. But who does not see that they prove nothing until it is 
demonstrated that they refer to the souls of the persons concerned, 
as well as to their bodies? ‘This is the point in dispute; yet, in all 
the arguments we have seen, it is assumed as a matter of course. 
By considering some of the first references to man, it will be mani- 
fest that the terms by which Infinite Wisdom designated him did 
not embrace his entire composition. It is said, “The Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground.” Here the term man refers 
to the body only; for it is added, “and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man [this same being] became a living soul;” 
that is, he became inspired or animated by a living soul. That the 
term has a wider meaning in the threatened penalty may not there- 
fore be true, and needs to be proved. But, if we may be allowed to 
prove a negative, it will be easy to show that the death threatened, 
so far as it involves dissolution of being, relates to the body only. 
The curse pronounced after the transgression was, no doubt, in 
strict accordance with the curse threatened, and may be taken as 
its explanation. Let us hear it. Unto Adam the Lord said, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground, for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” Now, who is this “thou,” thus doomed to 
toil and death? There is no room for mistake. He can be no 
other than the man the Lord made “of the dust of the ground.” 
The spirit did not come from the ground, and therefore cannot “re- 
turn” to it. Nor is it dust. It is from another source, and of a 
different nature. The language is explicit, and would seem to have 
been employed with direct reference to the assumptions to which we 
object. , 
In significant accordance with this exposition, death has reigned 
until now, and the words of inspiration describing it are peculiarly 
pertinent. Thus Job says, “ Now shall I sleep in the dust, and thou 
shalt seek me in the morning, but I shall not be.” Here is direct 
reference to the curse, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn;” and hence the “ J,” the real sufferer, is no other than the man 
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which was formed of the dust, and destined to return to it. Again 
he says, “So man lieth down and riseth not; till the heavens be no 
more they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep.” The 
Scriptures make frequent allusions of this kind to the body, but 
never speak of laying down the spirit in the dust. ‘To construe this, 
and other language employed to mark the same event, to comprehend 
more than is embraced in the curse, as guarded and explained after the 
transgression, is contrary to every just principle of interpretation. 
All agree that temporal death is the result and fulfilment of that 
curse. Why extend the execution beyond the sentence? But there 
are many Scriptures which cannot be thus perverted on any pretence 
whatever. For instance, “Then shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was; and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” Could 
language declare the separation of the soul and body at death, or 
their respective destinations, more distinctly? Taken in connexion 
with Gen. iii, 19, to which we have before referred, this passage fur- 
nishes an infallible guide in the explanation of all other Scriptures 
relating to the same great change. 

The representation of death as a state of sleep has been much re- 
lied on in this discussion in all ages. Our reply is, first, if death 
be what we have described it, no terms of designation can alter its 
nature or extent. That is, if it only relate to the body, as we have 
shown, calling it by other names does not extend its import. It is 
death still, and means no more than that the body returns to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit to God who gave it. Besides, sleep 
- does not necessarily imply unconsciousness, and if allowed to relate 
to the soul, does not prove that it dies with the body. But our final 
remark, to adopt the language of Dr. Dick, is, “ When the dead are 
said to be asleep, a metaphor is used, founded upon the striking re- 
semblance between death and sleep, which is called by the poet, 
mortis simillima imago ; and at the same time, in this as in other 
instances, by another trope, a part is spoken of as the whole. The 
dead are said to sleep, and be unconscious and inactive, because 
these things are true of their bodies. It is worthy of attention, that 
similar language has been adopted by other nations besides the 
Jews, and is in common use among us, although we believe, as well 
as they did, that souls are active in the invisible state. We should 
think that man reasoned very inconclusively, who, when he heard us 
saying of the dead, that they are ignorant of all that is passing on 
earth, should infer that we supposed either that their souls had died 
with their bodies, or that their faculties were dormant, and their con- 
sciousness was gone. Every man would perceive in this case the 
folly of making common language, founded as it evidently is upon 
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appearances, the standard of our philosophical or metaphysical 
opinions. It is equally improper to interpret thus the language of 
Scripture, which adopts on this occasion the style of common con- 
versation, as it is acknowledged to do in speaking of the apparent 
motion of the sun around the earth.” 

The accommodated use of the term soul has also been pressed 
into the service of this strange hypothesis. Its primary meaning is 
well understood ; but, like most other terms, it is frequently used in 
a qualified sense, to be ascertained by the context. Thus it is said, 
“ Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother’s son, and all their 
substance that they had gathered, and the souls that they had gotten 
in Haran; and they went forth to the land of Canaan.” Here the 
word is used to denote their children. The Psalmist, speaking of 
the affliction of transgressors, says, ‘Their soul abhorreth all man- 
ner of meat;” meaning that their trouble was so excessive as to 
render food loathsome. “Deliver my soul from the sword,” evi- 
dently refers to the body, the spirit not being susceptible of injury 
from that instrument. Many other applications of the term might 
be named where the sense is definite and unmistakable, but none 
where it necessarily implies the literal death of the soul. We will 
only mention one more. The Saviour admonished his disciples not 
to “fear them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; 
but rather fear Him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell.” The term is used here in its primary sense, and can mean 
nothing but the spiritual, animating, immortal part of man. What 
is said of it is exactly in place here, namely, that men are not able 
to kill it, though they may kill the body. But this is not true if the 
soul dies with the body; for then, in killing the body, men kill the 
soul also. 

It is argued, from certain indications of aversion to death on the 
part of ancient worthies, that they did not believe in the conscious- 
ness of the dead. ‘That they possessed as clear views of the subject 
as have been enjoyed since their day, is not probable. But if those 
who employ their aversion to death as an argument against the im- 
mediate happiness of the righteous dead, will consider their own ex- 
perience prior to their new discovery, and the present experience of 
the more pious, they will see its utter futility. The love of life is — 
instinctive, and is much strengthened by its tender and endearing 
relations. The agonies of death are terrifying, and it is natural, 
therefore, to wish the conflict postponed, however bright the prospect 
beyond, particularly to those who enjoy health and prosperity. Be- 
sides, all good men have important ends they wish to accomplish 
before they die. It would be marvellous if in such circumstances 
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they did not desire to live. The ancients were men of like natures 
with ourselves. Let them not be misconstrued. 

With these few glances at the arguments for the death of the soul, 
we propose a brief survey of the Scripture doctrine on the subject. 
All we know of the future is due to Divine revelation. No man is 
competent to testify im this case, having never been in circum- 
stances to discover the truth. But God has seen fit to reveal so 
much, that it would seem difficult for us essentially to misappre- 
hend our destiny. We fear the blunder arises from attempting 
to walk by sight rather than by faith. It is not easy to form an 
idea of the spirit’s separate existence. Our ideas of thinking, acting, 
and feeling are all connected with the body. When we look at the 
body, after the spirit has left it, and see no signs of life, we do not 
make the proper distinction between that piece of earthly machinery 
and our friend who inhabited and used it. Because we have seen 
him in the body, and never saw him anywhere else, it is natural to 
suppose he must be there now, in a state of sleep or death, and quite 
unnatural to suppose him active and happy in an unembodied state. 
But we should never forget that the dulness of our apprehension 
does not alter the truth. Nor should we imagine for a moment, 
that it is any more difficult or wonderful for God to sustain and 
bless or curse human spirits out of the body than in it, though we 
cannot comprehend how it is done. We have never conceived yet 
how he sustains unembodied angels. He who created and preserves 
the one is equally able to sustain the other; and our ignorance of 
their particular mode of existence, or place of abode, should not be 
allowed to neutralize our faith in the disclosures of inspiration con- 
cerning them. 

That the souls of men do not die with their bodies, is explicitly 
revealed: “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit shall return to God who gave it ;”—not “as it was before it 
was created,” as certain soul-sleepers have added. This is a vain 
expedient to escape the force of the passage, and indicates its appli- 
cability to the case. “The spirit shall return to God who gave it.” 
This is definite and direct. How dissimilar to the conceit of men, 
that it shall perish! But it is not more explicit than other Scrip- 
tures. When Jesus was expiring on the cross, he cried with a loud 
voice, and said, “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
What could he have meant, if his spirit was to die with his body, as 
we are told it did? Why not commend his body to his Father also? 
When Stephen was stoned, he called upon God, saying, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” He certainly had no idea that his soul 
was about entering upon the sleep of ages. If any presume to reply, 
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that spirit, in these cases, means breath, we pity them. What con- 
cern could they have had about the last breath of air they breathed ‘ 
Air is air, whether breathed first or last, or not at all, and has no 
more to do with the spirit than earth or water. 

The Hebraic designation of dying is in remarkable accordance 
with these petitions, namely, “he gave up the ghost ;’ which means 
no more nor less than sow/. But what can such language import if 
the soul and body go to a common grave? 

God said to Moses, ‘“‘ 1am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob,” though they had been dead many years. 
But when Christ was attacked by the Sadducees, who were 
the Materialists and “Soul-sleepers” of his day, he quoted this 
passage to confute them, adding, “God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living;” which was virtually declaring that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were still alive, in a spiritual state. This silenced 
the Sadducees, and is entitled to respect from their successors. 

The prayer of Simeon is not less appropriate. He was a just and 
devout man, and the Holy Ghost was upon him. Going into the 
temple, he found the child Jesus, for whose appearance he had been 
long waiting, and taking him up in his arms, he prayed, “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word; for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Did he prefer utter death to a 
life so honourable and happy? Incredible! He must have beheld 
a better country, even an heavenly. Had he desired to remain 
under circumstances so exhilarating, it would not have been sur- 
prising, however firmly he believed in the fruition of the spirits of 
“the just made perfect ;” but, considering the felicity of his condi- 
tion, his prayer evinces the strongest faith in, and the clearest per- 

ception of, that blessed state it 1s possible to conceive. ‘The freez- 
ing thought of ceasing to think of God, and the ravishing truths of 
his word, for unnumbered ages, we think, never entered his pious 
mind. 

The account given of the rich man and Lazarus places the sub- 
ject in a still clearer light. Of Lazarus it is said, he “died, and 
was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.” Abraham testifies 
of him, in reply to the prayer of Dives, “ Now he is comforted.” 
The force of this declaration may be better seen from the whole 
sentence: “Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented.” To pretend that this is a 
parable does not diminish its force. If, as we believe, it is an 
historical statement, it teaches us what has occurred to others, and 
leaves us to infer what may occur to ourselves. But if it be a para- 
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ble, it is only the similitude of a solemn reality. Parables were em- 
ployed by Christ to illustrate the truth, and make it more forcible,— 
not to misrepresent and weaken it. If this statement be a parable, 
it is a faithful representation of the facts to which it relates, and 
proves beyond reasonable doubt that the souls of the pious enter im- 
mediately into active blessedness at death, and that the souls of the 
wicked are tormented in hell; and that there is to be no reversion 
of their condition. It cannot be made the representation of any- 
thing in this world, because the persons concerned are said to have 
died, and the world of spirits is clearly designated as the scene of 
the transaction described. Nor does it represent anything beyond 
the judgment; because, while the one was comforted and the other 
tormented, the rich man had five brethren alive on the earth, under 
the tuition of Moses and the prophets, and, therefore, eligible to 
salvation. We take this account, then, as the unequivocal testimony 
of Infinite Truth to the consciousness of the dead, and the diversity 
of their condition, according to their probationary deportment. 
Whether Lazarus was one St. John saw in holy vision, is left 
to conjecture. But he declares, “I beheld, and lo, a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with 
a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” “These,” said one of the elders, “are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” Here we 
find persons from all nations, and tongues, and people, sanctified 
through the atonement, and in a glorified state, of whom it is said, 
“They are before the throne” of God, and shall “hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more.” At another time, John “saw under the 
altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of God, and for 
the testimony which they held: and they cried, saying, How long, 
O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth? And it was said unto them, that 
they should rest yet for a little season, until their fellow-servants 
also and their brethren, that should be killed as they were, should 
be fulfilled.” If it be objected that this is a symbolical repre- 
sentation, we ask whether it symbolizes truth or falsehood, facts or 
fiction? Ifthe former, then it is exactly to the point; for the per- 
sons it specifies belong to the human family, and yet are divided 
between this and the spirit world at the same time, and are equally 
in a conscious state. ‘The assumption that it is prophetic, and not 
historical, does not detract from its force, allowing it to be true. 
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The order of God in this respect is one. If the souls of good men 
will live with Christ one thousand or ten thousand, years hence on 
their separation from the body, they do so now. But if they do not, 
and will not, till reunited with their respective bodies, John saw no 
beings, and heard no such language as he describes. If he did, no 
matter in connexion with what age of the world, then the souls of 
the pious do not die, nor do they sleep in unconsciousness. Sub- 
sequently, this distinguished saint heard a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, “ Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.” “From henceforth, that is,” 
says Dr. Clarke, “from this time, now, immediately. It was a 
maxim among the Jews, that as soon as the souls of the just departed 
from this life, they ascended immediately to heaven.” 

The appearance of Moses to Peter and others, furnishes another 
substantial proof of our faith. Says Matthew, “And behold there 
appeared unto them Moses and Elias, talking with him.” Elias ap- 
peared, no doubt, in the same body that was translated. His appear- 
ance, therefore, has no bearing on the question. But this was not the 
case with Moses, who, according to the Scripture account, was buried 
“in the land of Moab.” The advocates of the sleep of the soul attempt 
to avoid the argument drawn from this appearance, by presuming 
that the Lord raised him from the dead, but they give no proof. By 
a similar presumption, they might account for many other facts 
which stand opposed to their hypothesis. But mere presumption 
cannot be allowed in questions of this nature. We know that Moses 
died and was buried beyond the reach of human knowledge. And 
Jude informs us that Michael disputed with the devil about his body, 
but there is not the first hint given in the Scriptures that he was 
raised from the dead. Nor does it seem likely that God would thus 
distinguish one with whom he was wroth, and whom he forbid to 
enter the promised land; or at all probable, had he seen cause for 
doing so, that he would have kept it a profound secret. 

The announcement of Christ to the thief on the cross is too defi- 
nite to be invalidated by any sophistry that can be devised: “ And 
Jesus said unto him, Verily, I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.” It is impossible to make words express the 
immediate spiritual entrance of the dying thief into conscious com- 
munion with Christ, more closely than they do it here. And the 
force and adaptation of them to our object, cannot be better ex- 
hibited than by stating the attempts made to evade them. “ To-day’ 
is said not to mean this literal day, but some time within three days. 
The object of this perversion is to strengthen the guess that the thief 
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was one of the many saints that came out of their graves at the 
resurrection of Christ. So here we have another resurrection con- 
jectured to meet the difficulty. If our fanciful Neologists are not 
careful, they will yet imagine that the resurrection is past. Such is 
the tendency of error. But they have not done with the passage. 
They alter the punctuation, thus: “I say unto thee to-day, shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” That is, I am speaking to thee 
to-day, and not yesterday or to-morrow. This needs no comment; 
nor does that other, which construes to-day to mean some two thou- 
sand years hence, at the day of judgment. Such expositions have © 
been made, and they indicate the clearness with which immortality 
is revealed in the sacred records. 

The statements of St. Paul are also decisive: “For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” But this cannot be, if to die is to lose 
all conscious being. A life of pain even is better than no life. “The 
thoughts of the righteous are right, and they are precious unto him.” 
What good man would not be pained at the idea of being blotted 
out of the universe? Is there one on earth who would account it 
“gain?” God’s people are a happy people; they prize existence. 
Their willingness to leave the world does not arise from their having 
no pleasure in it. Certaimly not. But they see a better country. 
The thought of going immediately to paradise is delightful to them, 
and they sympathize with the Apostle when he says, “I am in a strait 
betwixt two, having a desire to depart and be with Christ, which is 
far better.” Yes, “to depart and be with Christ.’ What could be 
more significant? To perish in the grave—so as to be utterly ex- 
tinct,—would not be “far better.” It would be preferable to the 
abiding wrath of God, but would stand next in the list of evils to 
which men are supposed to be liable. 

In another place he says, “We are always confident, knowing 
that, whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord: (for we walk by faith, not by sight:) we are confident, I 
say, and willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be 
present with the Lord.” This explains why he considered death 
to be gain. 

On this passage Dr. Clarke remarks: “We see plainly that the 
apostle gives no intimation of an intermediate state between being 
at home in the body, and being present with the Lord. There is not 
the slightest intimation here that the soul sleeps, or, rather, that there 
is no soul; and when the body is decomposed, that there is no more 
of the man till the resurrection. I mean according to the sentiments 
of those who do condescend to allow us a resurrection, though they 
deny usa soul. But this is a philosophy in which St. Paul got ne 
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lessons, either from Gamaliel, Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, or in the 
third heavens, where he heard even unutterable things.” 

Again says the same Apostle: “ For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have [not, shall have at 
the resurrection] a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” We know there is provision made in heaven 
for souls after their present dwelling is taken down. An eminent 
writer explains the text thus:—“The Apostle also alludes to the 
ancient Jewish tabernacle, which, on all removals of the congrega- 
tion, was dissolved, and taken in pieces; and the ark of the covenant, 
covered with its own curtains, was carried by itself, and when they came 
to the place of rest, then the dissolved parts of the tabernacle were 
put together again as before. When we consider this simile, in con- 
nexion with the doctrine of the resurrection, we shall see that he in- 
tends to convey the following meaning: that as the tabernacle was 
taken down in order to be again put together, so the body is to be 
dissolved in order to be re-edified; that as the ark of the covenant 
subsisted by itself, while the tabernacle was down, so can the soul 
when separated from the body; that as the ark had then its own veil 
for its covering, so the soul is to have some vehicle in which it shall 
subsist till it receives its body at the resurrection.” 

But it is vain to multiply proof-texts. If what have been sug- 
gested are not sufficient, we despair of proving anything by the word 
of God. Those who will not believe a sentiment thus established by 
the concurrent testimony of prophets and apostles, and even of Jesus 
Christ himself, are just suited to believe, without a particle of evidence, 
that Moses and the thief were raised from the dead, the annihilation 
of the wicked, or any other oddity which may flatter their ambition 
or conceit. We will therefore only add, that the sentiment of the 
Church finds singular confirmation in the entire absence of any allu- 
sion to the resurrection of the soul. It is a remarkable fact, that 
there is not an intimation of such a phenomenon within the lids of 
inspired truth. So that if the soul dies with the body, infidel France 
was right in declaring death to be an eternal sleep. But the body 
is mentioned repeatedly as the subject of resurrection. Says 
St. Paul, “Ifthe Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 
In the same chapter it is added, “ We groan within ourselves, wait- 
ing for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our bodies.” In 
another letter he answers the question, “With what bodies do 
they come?” by declaring, “God giveth them a body as it 
pleaseth him:” but not a word is said about raising the soul from 
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the dead, which seems quite irreconcilable with the doctrine we 
oppose. 


The theory under consideration is one of peculiar danger, not only 
on account of its striking hostility to the plain declarations of Scrip- 
ture, and its detraction from the principal motives to piety, but for 
other tendencies to which it is justly chargeable. It rests on a 
false principle of exegesis, which, if generally applied, would unsettle 
the foundation of the whole fabric of Christian theology. This ac- 
counts for the fact, that those who embrace it become equally hereti- 
cal on other points. Though they may appear to retain evan- 
gelical views, closer examination will show that they hold them 
in a new aspect, and with qualifications which destroy their vitality, 
and in effect discredit their truth. The literalism of interpretation 
necessary to an appearance of proof, generally leads to false notions 
of future punishment. Hence it is that those who believe in the 
sleep of the soul, hold with equal confidence to the annihilation of 
the wicked, and to kindred sentiments little better than infidelity 
itself. Were it proper, startling facts might be adduced, but we 
forbear. 

Its danger is further indicated in its truckling to the vain philo- 
sophy of this world. Christianity is purely a matter of revelation. 
Its great principles depend on the word of God for their support. 
However useful philosophy may be within its legitimate province, it 
is blind here. ‘The fact that it does not see the truth, or that the 
truth blasts its idle pretensions, does not invalidate the teachings of 
revelation. Any system, therefore, which follows its flickering glim- 
mer, in opposition to the clear announcements of the Bible, is to be 
suspected. Let God be true, though human philosophy sink to 
oblivion. Religious truth never interferes with philosophy, while 
philosophy keeps within proper limits. Our objection to invoking 
its aid, in a matter of this nature, is not to its being employed in 
confirmation of revelation, so far as it goes,—though this, however 
useful in some cases, is like lighting a taper to see the sun,—but to 
introducing it as a witness against revelation, where it has no suita- 
ble means of knowing. 

That we do not mistake the character of this system, is evident 
from the alliances it forms. It is a trite proverb, that men are 
known by the company they keep. It is not less true of theological 
opinions. - Their friends and patrons are drawn to each other by a 
sort of elective affinity, which strongly suggests the moral genus, at 
least, to which they belong. Now, if any will take the pains to try 
the theory in question by this rule, he will see cause of suspicion. 
For it is a fact fully demonstrable by its history, that it is regarded 
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with special favour by those to whom the cross of Christ gives par- 
ticular offence. ‘Those, for example, who deny any future existence, 
and discard all real religion, rejoice to meet their friends (the Sleep- 
ers) half way, and congratulate them on their progress. Other lati- 
tudinarians, the very enemies of Christ, mingle in the joy, and are 
glad to see their neighbours “getting out of the leading-strings of 
the Church,” and thinking for themselves. Such praise wears a 
suspicious appearance. We commend the fact to the consideration 
of those whom it especially concerns. 





Art. VIIL—LIVING AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. 


The Living Authors of England. By Tuomas Powr.i. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1849. 


THE department of literary criticism is one of the most difficult 
paths of human labour. It is, indeed, as Sir Thomas Browne calls 
goodness, a “funambulatory track.” ‘The bridge Al Sirat, more 
slender than a hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword, affords a 
not more insecure footing. And as the souls of the faithful would 


never be able to pass that bridge without angelic assistance, so no man 
living should attempt criticism who is not sure of being waited on 
by the heaven-descended virtues of charity and modesty. If he 
does, he will be sure to fail; and there are none the world respects 
less than those who fail in commenting on the failures of others. 

An author who makes contemporary authors his theme, places 
himself in the delicate position of using for himself only what they 
can spare without loss. He has no right to make them subjects 
for dissection while they are yet alive. He cannot be of them, 
and live upon them; just so far as he does so, he renounces the 
dignity of authorship, and takes an inferior grade. He becomes 
what Charles Lamb might denominate, “the lesser flea that lives 
upon other fleas.” For he is presumed to know the hardships of 
literature, the labour of invention, the inconvenience of a reputation 
for wit, or other intellectual qualities, the poor reward—all that 
makes the profession of letters one in which success is most rarely 
achieved ; and when it is achieved, consisting only in the world’s 
expectation of newer labours still to be undertaken. All this he 
must be presumed to know. 

There is a passage in Carlyle’s “ Life of Schiller,’ which, in this 
connexion, will serve-as a preparative to the remarks we intend to 
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make upon the “ Living Authors of England.” It is written in the 
author’s first and best style, and is worth remembering, not only for 
its truth, but as a fine piece of impassioned declamation :— 


“If to know wisdom were to practise it; if fame brought true dignity and 
peace of mind; or if happiness consisted in nourishing the intellect with its 
appropriate food, and surrounding the imagination with ideal beauty, a literary 
life would be the most enviable which the lot of this world affords. But the 
truth is far otherwise. The man of letters has no inscrutable, all-conquering 
volition, more than other men; to understand and to perform, are two very 
different things with him, as with every one. His fame rarely exerts a favour- 
able influence on his dignity of character, and never on his peace of mind: 
its glitter is external, for the eyes of others; within, it is but the aliment of 
unrest, the oil cast upon the ever-gnawing fire of ambition, quickening into 
fresh vehemence the blaze which it stills fora moment. Moreover, this man 
of letters is not wholly made of spirit, but of clay and spirit mixed : his think- 
ing faculties may be nobly trained and exercised, but he must have affections 
as well as thoughts to make him happy, and food and raiment must be given 
him, or he dies. Far from being the most enviable, his way of life is, perhaps. 
among the many modes by which an ardent mind endeavours to express its 
activity, the most thickly beset with suffering and degradation. Look at the 
biography of authors! Except the Newgate Calendar, it is the most sickening 
chapter in the history of man. The calamities of these people are a fertile 
topic ; and too often their faults and vices have kept pace with their calami- 
ties. Nor is it difficult to see how this has happened. ‘Talent of any sort 
is generally accompanied with a peculiar fineness of sensibility ; of genius this 
is the most essential constituent; and life, in any shape, has sorrows enough 
for hearts so formed. The employments of literature sharpen this natural 
tendency ; the vexations that accompany them frequently exasperate it into 
morbid soreness. The cares and toils of literature are the business of life ; 
its delights are too ethereal and too transient to furnish that perennial flow 
of satisfaction, coarse, but plenteous and substantial, of which happiness in 
this world of ours is made. The most finished efforts of the mind give it little 
pleasure, frequently they give it pain; for men’s aims are ever far beyond 
their strength. And the outward recompense of these undertakings, the dis- 
tinction they confer, is of still smaller value: the desire for it is insatiable. 
even when successful; and when baffled, it issues in jealousy and envy, and 
every pitiful and painful feeling. So keen a temperament, with so little to 
restrain or satisfy, so much to distress or tempt it, produces contradictions 
which few are adequate to reconcile. Hence the unhappiness of literary men. 
Hence their faults and follies. 

“ Thus literature is apt to form a dangerous and discontenting occupation, 
even for the amateur. But for him whose rank and worldly comforts depend 
upon it, who does not live to write, but writes to live, its difficulties and perils 
are fearfully increased. Few spectacles are more afflicting than that of such 
a man; so gifted and so fated; so jostled and tossed to and fro in the rude 
bustle of life, the buffetings of which he is so little fitted to endure. Cherish- 
ing, it may be, the loftiest thoughts, and clogged with the meanest wants ; of 
pure and holy purposes, yet ever driven from the straight path by the pressure 
of necessity, or the impulse of passion; thirsting for glory, and frequently in 
want of daily bread; hovering between the empyrean of his fancy and the 
squalid desert of reality ; cramped and foiled in fis most strenuous exertions ; 
dissatisfied with his best performances, disgusted with his fortune, this man 
of letters too often spends his weary days in conflicts with obscure misery : 
harassed, chagrined, dehased, or maddened ; the victim at once of tragedy and 
farce ; the last forlorn outpost in the war of mind against matter. Many are 
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the noble souls that have perished bitterly, with their tasks unfinished, under 
these corroding woes! Some in utter famine, like Otway ; some in dark in- 
sanity, like Cowper and Collins; some, like Chatterton, have sought out a 
more stern quietus, and turning their indignant steps away from a world which 
refused them welcome, have taken refuge in that strong fortress, where 
poverty and cold neglect, and the thousand natural shocks which flesh is heir 
to, could not reach them any more.” 


We have quoted this passage at length, for the purpose of con- 
trasting the spirit in which it is written with that which is manifested 
in the “Tiving Authors,” &c. This volume contains notices of 
upwards of thirty writers, all but a few of whom are little known 
here, and of several of whom we now hear for the first time—three 
hundred pages of critical remark, amusing anecdote, and personal 
gossip. ‘The criticism is merely a reckless scattering of opinions, 
sometimes just, often contradictory, but based on no principles, and 
leaving no clear impression. The anecdotes have mostly been 
quoted in the daily papers; they are amusing, but evidently mere 
stories. 

If our remarks at the outset be correct, it is sufficient to estimate 
a work of this kind by the spirit in which it is undertaken—its 
moral character. We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to that. 

The introduction includes brief notices of several of the elder 
writers who “belong more properly to the last generation ;” Words- 
worth, Leigh Hunt, Proctor, Moore, Landor, and Rogers. From 
what relates to Wordsworth, we extract the following :— 


‘In person he is tall and largely framed ; his eyes have a peculiarly thought- 
ful expression—they seem the seat of contemplation, not of observation ; and 
being deeply set in his head, give to the whole contour of his face a physical 
expression admirably in keeping with his idiosyncrasy. The finest likeness 
of him is a three-quarter portrait by one of the most gifted of modern artists, 
Margaret Gillies. This represents him in his parlour at Rydal Mount, with 
the beautiful lake scenery in the distance, seen through the window; an open 
book is before him. He is looking up at some one to whom he is explaining 
a passage in the volume, which, it is almost unnecessary to add, is his own 
poems. 

‘In private life he is an example to all men, obliging, charitable, and 
courteous ; he is always happy to see any visitors whom the fame of his genius 
inclines to call on him, and shows his garden and grounds with the gusto of a 
connoisseur, and the affection of a parent. Every tree has a living interest 
in his eye, and he is on speaking terms with every natural object in the coun- 
try. Hills, woods, and waterfalls, are his companions, and he resents an in- 
dignity offered to them with as much energy as though they were of his own 
household. He visits London, generally, every other year, where he remains 
for three or four months, one of the most venerable of lions. We regret to 
add, that his health has lately been very much impaired, and aggravated by 
the death of his only daughter, Mrs. Quillinan, who died of consumption. 

“Owing to his careful husbandry of a small patrimony, and his frugal 
habits, he has a moderate competency. Till four years since he was a dis- 
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tributor of stamps, which office he resigned in favour of his son, upon his own 
appointment to the Laureateship.”—Pp. 28, 29. 

“ Accustomed to live secluded from the world—coddled up by a few old 
and withered spinsters—the poetical mind of this fine writer has become nar- 
rowed, till it has lost most of that vigorous and embracing universality, and 
scorn of conventionalism, which made him in his inspired moments utter— 


“ We must be free or die, 
Who speak the language Shakspeare spoke—the faith 
And morals hold that Milton held—” P. 30. 


Setting aside the manifest wrong done the poet in misquoting the 
lines,— 
“ Must we be free or die, who speak the tongue 
Which Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s best blood :—have titles manifold !"— 


setting aside, we say, the question whether a critic has a right not 
only to alter lines and words, but also to italicise words for no appa- 
rent reason—even admitting the truth of what is here said respecting 
the man who stands at the head of our living poets, both by rank 
and age, (he being now fourscore years old,)—we must regret the 
necessity which could impel any man to write these sentences. 
There are two sorts of necessities—one arising from without, the 
other from within. In this case we can conceive of no pressure 
from without which could urge a writer, animated by the sympathy 
for men of letters which inspired Carlyle, in the extract given above, 
and, indeed, throughout his eloquent biography of Schiller—to write 
so flippantly of a great poet’s declining years. 

And yet this writer bears no malice in his heart against the poet, 
of whom and whose family circle he speaks so very freely and de- 
cidedly. On the contrary, he professes to venerate him exceedingly ; 
and in another place, where he gives another description of him, in 
the more picturesque style, actually leaves it to be inferred that he 
has written a sonnet upon the poet’s portrait :— 


“‘ Seated on the sofa, with one leg crossed over the other, and with his 
hand buried in his bosom, sits an old man, with a few straggling gray hairs 
on his forehead, dressed in tolerably well-worn black, his deep-set eye, gra 
and abstracted, as though in some speculation lost! he rises, his figure is tall, 
broad, and gaunt, his deep guttural voice seems to come from the depths of 
his heart, and the impressive tone he speaks in gives an emphasis even to the 
commonest of commonplace ; he is reciting a passage from Milton ; he has got 
the first edition in his hand, and is demonstrating to an attentive listener that 
the ‘blind old man’ intended an emphasis to be laid on every word begin- 
ning with a capital, excepting at the commencement of each line ; he slightly 
stoops, but it is a trifle for so old a man, and his venerable face seems to light 
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i at the sound of Milton’s verse, and to bring back with them all the dreams 
of his youth, when, wandering with Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb, they held 


high converse with the mighty dead. 
‘“‘ We have only seen one portrait of the fine old poet that at all gives any 
idea of him; a friend of his was so pleased with it that he sent the artist a 


sonnet, which we must find space to quote :— 


“We die, and pass away; our very name 
Goes into silence, as the eloquent air 
Scatters our voices, while the wear ed frame, 
Shrouded in darkness, pays the grave’s stern claim, 
With the blank eyes deep fix’d in death’s blind stare. 
These sure were thoughts to plunge us in despair, 
But that the artist and the sculptor came— 
Then living music flows from buried lips, 
And the dead form throws off the grave’s eclipse ! 
O! blest magician, that can fix for aye 
The fleeting image ; here I seem to gaze 
On Wordsworth’s honour’d face, for in the cells 
Of those gray eyes, Thought, like a prophet, dwells, 
And round those drooping lips Song like a murmur strays.”—Pp. 240, 241. 


We can reconcile these contradictions only by supposing a simple 
want of perception in the writer, of that respect with which indi- 
viduals, bred in gentle society, instinctively regard the feelings of 
others, and especially of those who are exalted by age, genius, and 


character. : 
The paragraph upon Rogers is another example of similar wilful 


or unconscious departure from the manners of that class of society 
for whom poets write :— 


“It was told me by a friend of the bard, the beau, the banker, that the 
poet’s uncle adopted him and his brother, and took them into his banking- 
house. After some time he detected the elder one in writing verses: the 
horror-struck merchant, when he died, allowed the detected verse-maker a 
certain annuity, leaving the business and the bulk of his fortune to Samuel, 
with the remark that he would never be a poet. We are entirely of the 
uncle’s opinion, and boldly avow our belief that no spiteful nature can, by 
any process of sublimation, be raised into the poet; Mr. Rogers, therefore, 
must be content to stand or fall by his own nature—he has the reputation of 
being a great wit, and of having made some of the severest of modern jokes.” 


—P, 34. 


The want of perception above mentioned is here so marked, as 
to leave an impression upon the reader precisely opposite to what 
was apparently intended. Again we have Dickens thus “summed 
up <p 


“To sum up his capabilities in a few words: as a man, he is good-tempered, 
vain, fickle, which makes him at times appear to be insincere; on the other 
hand, it must in justice be stated, that he forgets with kindly facility an offence ; 
but the impression on the minds of those who have known him longest is, 
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that he is deficient in all those striking qualities of the heart which sanctify 
the memory of man.”—P. 177. 


And yet there is no consciousness of impropriety manifest in the 
sketch; a simple attempt at impartial analysis, that is all. 

We take another instance from the writer’s attempt to sketch 
Talfourd :— 


“ The learned sergeant is jovial and hospitable, and has the reputation of 
having been the liberal friend of ita 4 necessitous men of genius. We give 
this as we heard it from his own family, but we regret to add that we have 
been informed by others, that the author of Ion has the peculiarity of forget- 
ting his friends when they are in poor circumstances. We may mention as 
an instance, the case of the author of Rimini. He has, however, many ex- 
cuses, he has felt himself the privations of poverty—has a large family—lives 
expensively, and is fond of luxurious dinners. He gives excellent parties, 
and at his table we have spent some pleasant hours, and met many illustrious 
men of letters.” 


This is Mr. Powell’s way of requiting people who allow him the 
opportunity of meeting “illustrious men,” and “spending pleasant 
hours” at their houses. 

There are many more quite as striking instances as these in the 
volume—one which is too mean to be quoted. We feel confident 
that we have given enough to justify a decision against the work on 
account of its character—its want of manners—want of that which 
is want of sense. 

And we further wish to render it clear to our readers, why we 
have deemed it necessary to write at all respecting a work of which 
we are forced to judge so unfavourably. Since its publication, Mr. 
Dickens, either provoked by Mr. Powell’s account of himself, or, as 
his non-admirers in this country understand it, glad of an oppor- 
tunity for a sneer at the American press, has thought it necessary, 
through a friend here, (Mr. Clark, of the Knickerbocker Magazine, ) 
to caution our public against the author of this volume, in language 
by no means equivocal. Whether he was right in so doing, or whether 
the terms of his letter might not have been more dignified, we need 
not now decide; but we confess that his severity of language does 
not surprise us much, after reading Mr. Powell’s volume. 

Now this is a free country, open to all comers, and where all 
writers have equal rights. But is it a place to which London 
writers, between whom and one of the first of their own class, 
hitherto deemed respectable, there would appear to be still open a 
serious question of veracity, can come and raise themselves, per 
saltum, to the same rank they might occupy in our esteem if no 
such question existed? and that by the publication of books which 
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must be condemned on their own merits, and for the spirit in which 
they are written? We apprehend, most decidedly, not. 

Charity begins at home. ‘here are plenty of writers among us 
of more power to interest readers, and gentle readers, than the author 
of this volume, and who are known to our best writers, not from 
having written flippantly of them, but for the resolution with which 
they have always, through the lowest employments of literature, and 
against the heart-sickness of hope deferred, endeavoured to preserve 
their own self-respect and the esteem of others. It seems to us 
very plain that, at least, there is no discriminating charity in taking 
by the hand and encouraging to success in letters those whose per- 
formances give no high promise, while so many such as these are 
hardly able to earn their daily bread. 

The true charity would lead us to a precisely opposite course, 
and it may not only justify, but require severe impartial criticism, 
and terms of condemnation as decided as those we have here used. 
Had the work not proceeded from one of the most respectable pub- 
lishing houses in the country, and were it not likely, from its very 
title, and the nature of its topics, to be widely circulated, it would 
not have been necessary to notice it. As it is, it has been treated 
leniently in this article. 





Art. IX.—EGYPT AND ITS MONUMENTS. 


The Monuments of Egypt: or, Egypt a Witness for the Bible. By Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D., LL.D. New-York: G. P. Putnam. §vo., pp. 256. 1850. 


A BOOK on ancient Egypt is eminently needed, as well by the scien- 
tific as the “reading” public. The production required should not 
be a compilation exactly. It should be rather a digest of the facts 
known, together with an explanatory commentary; in short, an or- 
derly arrangement of the aggregate results of exploration, with a his- 
tory of the explorations themselves. A mere compilation, where the 
materials are so immense, would be cumbrous if complete, and if — 
imperfect, would be useless or worse. It might be convenient, yet 
only, at best, in a mechanical way. 

But the convenience chiefly requisite is of a different, an intellect- 
ual nature. Materials so copious, so various, so peculiar, call for 
arrangement, for co-ordination upon some self-consistent and in- 
telligible principles. We do not mean that old theories, whether 
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philosophical or Biblical, should be recklessly reiterated, or new 
ones devised without preparation. The preparatory process known 
in natural science as a catalogue descriptive and comparative would 
suffice for the present. This would perhaps properly confine itself 
to collecting and collating the facts, the monuments of all descrip- 
tions, together with the most authoritative opinions respecting their 
appropriate characters, destinations, and developments. The whole 
would be interspersed advantageously, if only for popular use, with 
a running commentary or criticism, suggesting the various analo- 
gies between the successive specimens of the same art, between 
contemporaneous forms of the different arts, and, in fine, between 
the several artistic and industrial phases, the monuments and the 
manners, of Egyptian life. 

We may illustrate by an example. Compare the two most con- 
spicuous of these arts, namely, Writing and Architecture, in their 
primary stages,—the former of Picture-writing, the latter of the 
Pyramids. The Picture-writing, which denotes the object by its 
simple image, is manifestly the rudest, the most material mode of 
representation. So the pyramid is the most obvious in shape, and, 
the most merely masonic in style, of all the species of structure, 
not only Egyptian, but imaginable. The erections of children are 
always pyramidal. Now this comparative observation would of 
itself, apart from historical evidence, tend to show that the two 
forms must have emanated from one and the same condition of the 
national mind. It would do much more and better than this. In 
the first place, it would demonstrate that this mental state was one 
of extreme and imbecile infancy. And, in the next place, it would 
furnish, in these three correlative starting-points, at once the cause 
of the progression which the facts exhibit in all the monuments, and 
the key to its interpretation in the two descriptions in question. 

Having established these fundamental standards, such a synopsis 
as we have in view would easily indicate the historical order of the 
respective series. Meanwhile, it would expose and exclude a thou- 
sand puerile controversies still agitated by even the latest writers: 
such, for instance, as whether the symbolical was not anterior to the 
picture form of Hieroglyphics. That is, whether the human mind 
does not proceed from the abstract to the concrete, instead of the 
well-known reverse. Indeed, this preposterous error was carried 
still further. Even the Enchorial or alphabetic form was sup- 
posed to be the earliest, until the error was dispelled by the dis- 
coveries of Champollion, who, remarkable to say, at first inclined 
to this opinion himself. But the error, though nearly routed in 
regard to the art of writing, remains rampant in respect to most 
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other of the monumental series, and to the civilization generally of 
ancient Egypt. Egyptian wisdom, Egyptian art, Egyptian science (!) 
even, continue to be descanted upon, in mystical raptures, by philo- 
logical pedants; who, if they knew how to be consistent, would either 
admit the orang-outang, in virtue of its figure, to a place in the human 
family, or recognize the polity of an ant-hill, and the geometry 
of a bee-hive, as respectively the highest models of civilization and 
of science: for the earlier arts of the Egyptians, while much less 
ingenious, were little more intellectual, in any proper sense of the 
term. 

Supposing, then, the two parallels of synchronism thus slightly 
indicated to be drawn out through the whole mass of monu- 
ments in the two classes referred to, the other forms of art and 
life would now spontaneously class themselves in corresponding 
array. ‘Thus an additional, and still more searching light would be 
directed across the chaos. The several series in their relative 
bearings would form reciprocal guarantees for the correctness of each, 
and guardians against error in any. With such a conception of the 
subject, no wild speculations, such as the notable one respecting the 
Zodiac of Dendera,* would be possible. A glance at the state of any 
of the arts or productions of along posterior period, would satisfy 
that the Egyptian mind must, in the extreme antiquity attributed to 
this curious piece of workmanship, have been utterly incapable of even 
its geometrical combination, perhaps of its mechanical execution ; to 
say nothing of the astronomical proficiency which it implied. Ina 
word, by this double line of procedure, these invaluable records of 
early humanity might be put into a shape fit for the investigations 
of science: for science has hardly yet commenced in the subject of 
“Egyptology.” Thus arranged, they would also be both attractive and 
useful to the popular mind, which soon tires of the miraculous when 
it is without meaning—nay, which tires of the wonderful just in 
proportion as it is monstrous. For the mass of mankind are so 
thoroughly of the celebrated sentiment of Terence,t that they hold 
it to be true conversely, and deem all things to be foreign which do 
not concern humanity. 

Some such task as we have been attempting to sketch seems to 
have been contemplated by Bunsen,—if we understand the prolix — 


* When this zodiac was discovered it was thought that the temple on whose 
ceiling it was sculptured was so ancient as to explode the Scriptural chronology at 
once. M. Jomard made it three thousand years old; M. Dupuis, four thousand; 
M. Gori, seventeen thousand! But lo! when Champollion learned to read it, he 
found inscribed the name of Augustus Cesar ! 


+ Nihil humani a me alienum puto. 
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programme of his “Egypt’s Place in the World’s History.” The 
idea is undoubtedly a philosophical one; but we cannot help think- 
ing that the execution will, like the idea, be drowned in the author’s 
plan. Like a true German, Bunsen seems determined to discourse 
de cunctis rebis, if not indeed, occasionally, de quibusdam alus. 
But, whatever may be the value of his bulky tomes when com- 
pleted, they will not afford a precise, perspicuous synopsis of the 
whole subject, such as seems to be requisite for this country 
especially. 

It was with no ordinary interest, therefore, that we first heard the 
announcement of the work placed at the head of this article. Both 
the promising title, and the name of the author, gave us hope 
of a work that would,.to some extent at least, realize our idea 
of a work on “Egypt and its Monuments.” When we say that 
we find ourselves somewhat disappointed, our readers may, per- 
haps justly, lay the fault to our expectations. They may have 
been over or under the proper exigences of the subject or of the 
times,—or, perhaps, entirely wide of both. It was in order that 
our expression of disappointment might not be misinterpreted to 
the disparagement of the book, that we have detained the reader so 
long with our own view of the task, before giving him some account 
of Dr. Hawks’ conception of it. He sets it forth in his Introduction 
as follows :— 


“On such a subject as this book presents, to have attempted originality, 
would unavoidably have been to commit error; for its simple object was to 
collect into a plain and comprehensible compend, the results of the research 
of many different inquirers in the field of Egyptian archzology.”—P. 13. 


And on this view of the case, he disclaims, with a becoming mo- 
desty, the title of “author,” pretending only, as he expresses it, 
“to the humble office of a compiler.” But even a compilation, 
consulting the researches of the leading inquirers, and collecting 
their results, would go far towards fulfilling the scheme above sug- 
gested. At all events, the basis would be properly laid in the col- 
lection of facts: and there would be wanting but the rationale,— 
which, to be sure, is the part of Hamlet in this monumental drama. 
The idea of Dr. Hawks, then, as suggested in the Introduction, (for 
it will be seen that he afterwards recedes from it, apparently at 
least,) is quite appropriate as far as it goes. Nor does it by any 
means preclude, as he appears to think, the possibility of originality. 
It is precisely here, indeed,—in developing new views or ideas, not 
in recovering pre-existing facts or monuments,—that originality 
is, strictly speaking, attainable at all. And we think much too well 
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of Dr. Hawks to believe that the attempt, if made in this instance, 
must have led to “ unavoidable error.”’ 

But Dr. Hawks seems afterwards, as we have intimated, to re- 
cede somewhat from the design which he had previously laid down. 
In the opening chapter his aim is re-stated, with what the lawyers 
call a “ material variance :’— 


“The object of the present volume, therefore, is neither to afford a con- 
nected history of Egypt, nor to furnish the reader with a satisfactory explana- 
tion of every inscription or representation on the walls of its venerable ruins. 
Its less ambitious, and it is hoped not less useful aim, is to bring forward, in 
an intelligible form, certain facts that appear to be well attested, and thus to 
afford to the reader the means of judging for himself how far they furnish 
illustration of, or give direct confirmation to, the truth of events recorded in 
the Scriptures.”—P. 19. 


In the latter sentence the character and contents of the book are 
exactly defined. Let it be judged, then, for what it is, and for what 
it accomplishes. 

The first “fact” adverted to, is the antiquity of the art of writing 
in Egypt. 


“ Of the very great antiquity of writing among the Egyptians, and of their 
consequent early possession of books, little doubt seems now to be entertained 
among the learned. The inkstand and the stylus are found on monuments 
which carry us back to a period anterior, as is supposed, to the time of which 
we have any recorded history. But on this subject we are not left to a mere 
inference from monumental remains. The earliest writings of the Egyptians 
are believed to have been contained in their sacred books. For our know- 
ledge of these writings we are indebted chiefly, and indeed almost entirely, to 
Clemens of Alexandria. He is entitled to belief, as having been a resident 
in Egypt, if not a native, eminently learned, and of unimpeachable Christian 
character. His life terminated between the years of our Lord 200 and 220; 
and he states that in his time the Egyptians had forty-two sacred books. These 
books were divided into several classes; one, for instance, was on medicine ; 
another on astronomy; a third was on the hieroglyphical art, and conse- 
quently taught the rudiments of Egyptian writing; a fourth class was devoted 
to religious worship, while another comprised the sacerdotal books, and 
bore the general name of Hieratic writings. These last, as Clement states, 
treated of ‘the Laws, the Deities, and the entire education of the Priests.’ 

“ The only portion of these writings of which the moderns are as yet pos- 
sessed, is in what Champollion called the ‘ Ritual,’ and Lepsius named ‘ The 
Book of the Dead.’ It was originally found in the tombs of the kings at 
Thebes, in the form of a hieroglyphical papyrus. Its pictorial ornaments 
showed that it treated of ceremonies in honour of the dead, and the trans- 
migration of souls. Afterward, Champollion found a much more perfect copy 
in the museum of Turin: this has been published by Lepsius, with the remark 
that ‘ this book furnishes the only example of a great Egyptian literary work, 
transmitted from the old Pharaonic times.’ It possesses one peculiarity that 
is significant of its great antiquity; it is written in the pure monumental 
hieroglyphic character, while in all the other extant remains of Egyptian 
literature, the hieratic character is employed. This difference is important 
in other aspects, to which we advert not here, as the object now is simply 
-- illustrate the fact of the great antiquity of the art of writing in Egypt.”— 

p. 19-21. 
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Dr. Hawks seems here to imply that the Sacred Books afford 
proof more conclusive than “mere inference from monumental re- 
mains.” But how is the existence of these books to be assigned posi- 
tively to any limit of antiquity anterior, or even equal, to that of the 
monumental “inkstand?” The popular tradition of their delivery by 
Thot, several thousand years before Menes, will hardly do it. It 
was to this end, apparently, that Dr. Hawks introduces the cele- 
brated papyrus scroll found in a tomb, of probably the twelfth dy- 
nasty, at Thebes, and after in a more perfect copy in the Museum 
of Turin. The proof of its extreme antiquity is placed by Dr. Hawks, 
in the fact that it employs the pure monumental hieroglyphic cha- 
racter, and not the hieratic. But the monuments themselves present, 
we believe, no inscriptions of a period earlier than the appearance of 
the writing implements: the elder pyramids have, or had originally, 
none. And then there must have been a long interval between the 
hieroglyphics on the monuments, and the transcription of them upon 
papyrus, which is the point of the argument. It is true that the 
existing manuscripts are mostly written ina form of hieroglyphic, 
undoubtedly later than the monumental, and named the Hieratic. 
But this would evidently avail nothing, except it could be shown, 
which it cannot, of some papyri of the latter description, that they 
approximate at least to the period of the inkstand. More especially 
so, when, on the other hand, the primitive hieroglyphic was em- 
ployed occasionally down to the decline of the Lower Empire. The 
Theban or Turin papyrus, then, does not add, or even approach, at 
least through the form of the writing, to the attestation already fur- 
nished by the implements of the art themselves. The utmost it 
does, in this respect, is to allow the evidence to slide back to any 
point of antiquity which might be indicated by the subject of the 
scroll. 

But the doctrines contained in this scroll prove, it seems to us, 
still less to the purpose. ‘The subject is held, on all hands, to relate 
principally to the transmigration of souls. By Champollion, the 
discoverer of the Turin copy, and the first decipherer, the ceremonies 
were deemed of a liturgical character, and he accordingly named 
this papyrus roll a Ritual. Dr. Lepsius, on closer examination, 
thought the contents rather a description of the peregrinations, real 
or imaginary, of the soul after death, and preferred the designation 
of “Book of the Dead.” May we, too, not be excused a passing 
conjecture, in a matter where the highest doctors thus differ, and 
where there remains, in fact, so large a verge for disagreement ?— 
for it is admitted that not a single paragraph or section of the cele- 
brated record has as yet been interpreted completely. May not the 
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ceremonies, then, be rather of a symbolical and semi-dramatic cha- 
racter and purport, like the “ Mysteries” of classic paganism ; which 
are known, in fact, to have had their origin in Egypt? The scenes, 
so far as ascertained by either Champollion or Lepsius, seem to coin- 
cide essentially with what we know of the Graeco-Roman mysteries ; 
and more particularly still, with the Egyptian mysteries of Isis, as 
unveiled tous by Jamblichus, Plutarch, and Apuleius. Nor is there 
any authority, we believe, for supposing that the rule of secrecy was, 
at least in earlier times, so rigorous in Egypt, as to forbid their com- 
mitment to writing. Reason would suggest, on the contrary, that this 
policy could only prevail when the secret had been imported; or 
rather, when it became necessary, through the progress of popular 
intelligence, to surround proportionally with mystery and terror 
the doctrines of a declining faith. But no exigence of this nature 
could have been experienced, even to the last, under the indigenous 
growth of the mysteries, and the imbecile credulity of the mind of 
Egypt. Another feature of probability is, that this conjecture would 
reconcile the subject to the character of “ritual” assigned it by 
Champollion, whose broadly philosophical sagacity should never be 
slightly rated: for the priests were the performers in those “mys- 
tic rites.” The view in question would also explain and exclude 
certain notions which we must consider fantastic, or at least Ger- 
man, in the Lepsian interpretation. For instance, the human figure, 
which is depicted as following the procession of the corpse, and natu- 
rally deemed by Champollion to be a clerical personage, is pretended 
by Lepsius to be the soul itself, offering up prayers and invocations 
(which are given in the text) for... whom or what, shall we say? 
The coffin, or the corpse? For the soul should know that they were 
now as impertinent in reference to the one as the other of those mate- 
rial objects. Be this as it may, the main idea of transmigration is a 
conception relatively late in the development of a people; much later 
in Egypt than probably the pyramids, which were designed, on the 
contrary, to preserve the same hody for an expected resurrection 
after three thousand years. And if the construction we have ha- 
zarded be well founded, the presumption of antiquity dependent on 
the subject of the papyrus, would be brought down to a period much 
lower still: for the metempsychosis must have existed in doctrine 
long before it was represented in action. The conclusion is, that 
the record in question falls still further short in its subject than in 
the character of the writing, of being as early a witness to the an- 
tiquity of the art as the inkstand and stylus of the monuments. 
Again, as our author seems to suppose the Theban scroll to 
prove much more than it could, so, on the other hand, he allows 
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the writing implements to pass for much less. In fact, the exist- 
ence of the stylus and inkstand presupposes the prevalence, pro- 
bably for a long period, of the hieroglyphic character. For they 
are not things contemporary; they do not stand in the relation of 
cause and effect, as the author’s statement seems to imply. They 
are, on the contrary, successive developments of the art. Indeed, 
the several intervening steps can perhaps be traced. ‘The hiero- 
glyphic proper was an engraving, as the name imports; it had ori- 
ginally no use of pen, ink, or papyrus. ‘The carving was next 
coloured, to give the objects distinctness. So true is this, that it 
gave its still visible origin to the art of painting, as well as of writing, 
in Egypt; as it must have done, indeed, in every other country 
where these arts have been indigenous. In the recent excavations 
of Nineveh the pictures exhibit the same counter-sinking in the 
wall, and even the sculptures the same traces of paint as are found 
in the tombs and temples of Thebes. At this stage the graven images 
were coloured diversely, in direct imitation of the objects to be repre- 
sented. In process of time, however, it was perceived that the mere 
figure or outline would suffice to designate the objects. ‘This would 
occasion the primary step in achromatic picturing; which, like our 
modern engraving, was done in a single colour, or rather in none at 
all, for such is black accounted. Here came in the inkstand. But 
this was not all. ‘There was an interval still before the use 
of the stylus and papyrus. ‘The colouring being thus uniform, 
it could not fail to be remarked that the carving, the articulation, 
so to say, of the body of the object, which had been hitherto the 
guide of the infant colourist, was now useless. From this, therefore, 
which was termed the “pure” form of the hieroglyphic, the natural 
tendency was to a mere outline, which accordingly received the name 
of “linear;” and was in turn the transition to the curvilinear or run- 
ning-hand called hieratic. We have thus observed the intagliation, 
as it is termed, gradually recede from the excavation of the full figure 
to the delineation of a faint outline. The next step was, that this 
line itself was conceived to vanish from the stone, and the human 
intellect thus landed “high and dry” upon a plain surface. Look- 
ing around from this vantage-ground, the convenience would soon 
occur to it of a surface,—not, as hitherto, immovable, difficult, and 
exposed,—but a surface at once pliable, portable, and preservable. 
Here was the conjunction of the hieroglyphic with the combination 
of inkstand, stylus, and papyrus; and afterwards, of course, their 
collective offspring, the sacred Books. Now, if the author had 
taken his stand beside the early monument containing these imple- 
ments, and extended backwards the long series of this painfully 
Fourtu Serizs,—Vou. I.—9 
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slow progression, he would easily have gained the conception him- 
self, and brought his readers to the conclusion, that the art of writing 
must have originated far within the primeval ages. 

These remarks, however, are not intended to censure Dr. Hawks. 
We do not forget that his work is but a “compilation,” and believe 
that he has met with nothing of this minuteness in his authorities. 
Our object has been chiefly to vindicate the claims of such a com- 
mentary as we suggested in the opening of this article. 

Next in the author’s selection of “facts” respecting the antiquities 
of Egypt, is the evidence of a nature properly historical. First in this 
class are the fragments of Manetho. ‘Touching the personality or 
credibility of this writer—who is known to have been long disputed in 
one or the other particular, or confounded insidiously with an impostor 
who stole his name—upon these points, we say, the statement of Dr. 
Hawks is very creditably impartial. He does not dissemble that 
the decision of the learned is affirmative upon both particulars. But 
we hardly think him accurate in styling Eratosthenes and the author 
of the “ Old Chronicle” “ abbreviators of Manetho.” ‘The “Old Chro- 
nicle” was written by Apollodorus of Athens, a continuator of the 
chronological labours of Eratosthenes ;—the two being, perhaps, the 
most erudite scholars of the most erudite age of Greece. In Egyp- 
tian history they were both original inquirers, and for consecutive 
periods; by the direction, too, we believe, and under the patronage, 
of the reigning sovereigns of the country. They had neither of 
them probably ever read Manetho ;—certainly not Eratosthenes, who 
seems to have written about the same time. Having thus been in- 
dependent of, and parallel with, the Egyptian historian, the general 
coincidence between their respective “lists” of dynasties is highly 
important, not merely to the confirmation of the facts related, but 
also to the vindication of the fundamental authority of Manetho. 
For if the Greeks could be passed for “abbreviators,” they would 
be but the elephant placed upon the tortoise; the latter being set 
afloat already on the baseless fabric of an imposture. 

Dr. Hawks further cites from an author whom he omits to name, 
a passage which seems to us singularly impolitic and imprudent 
from the pen of a defender of the Bible. Speaking of the authen-— 
ticity of dynasties and individual sovereigns in Egyptian history. 
this writer proceeds :— 


“ But on such information, even when free from doubt and most accurate, 
little real value can be set; while the Bible supplies, either by express state- 
ment or obvious implication, facts and principles, which constitute genuine 
history, and go far to give the past all the value which it can possess for the 
men of these times.”—P. 23. ne 
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Observations of this sort compromise the cause they seek to serve. 
In a scientific point of view, (and that is the sole point of view in 
which such subjects are to be regarded,) “such information,” when 
its accuracy is assured, instead of being of “little real value,” is to 
be prized “above rubies.” ‘lhe Bible needs no attempts like this to 
forestall the discoveries of men of science, or to depreciate their 
value, for fear, apparently, that they may conflict with its claims. 
Such attempts savour too much of what we call the “Jesuitism ” of 
justifying the means by the end,—a pious fraud. Fora “pious fraud” 
is no less a fraud, when pretending profanely to sustain the Bible, 
than when perpetrated for the sake of a Society. On the contrary, 
the offence seems aggravated in direct proportion to the difference 
of sanctity and majesty between the objects. 

Our author next treats of the hieroglyphics,—their several species, 
and the history of their interpretation. His sketch of the history 
is, in the main, both discriminating and impartial; and his exposi- 
tion of the varieties, or rather gradations, of the hieroglyphic art 
itself, is clear in statement and neat in expression. Here, in- 
deed, in the arrangement of materials the most chaotically unpro- 
pitious, in an order so lucid and natural as to be completely intel- 
ligible—the peculiar talent of the author seems to lie. And this only 
makes us regret the more that he has not drawn upon the materials 
before him more freely; and, above all, that he has not tried to extract 
from them a language more instructive still, as well as more accessi- 
ble, than that of the hieroglyphics. Let us attempt to show how the 
hieroglyphics themselves might be niade to disclose these more im- 
portant secrets, by interrogating them not as conventional signs, but 
as historical facts. As a collateral result, we may perhaps obtain 
such an exposition of the system, in the former character also, as 
Dr. Hawks does not appear to have found among the numerous 
sources of his work. 

In analyzing the Egyptian, or any other naturally developed sys- 
tem of writing, 7. e., of representation, there are three points of 
consideration to be steadily kept distinct; namely, the Things sig- 
nified, the Principles of signification, and the Signs. These three 
elements have each their appropriate laws, and their progressive 
modifications; the modifications being produced by the alternate 
action and reaction of the first and third elements with the human 
mind, and in the successive directions of the second. When dis- 
tinctions so fundamental continue to be unobserved or confounded, 
we need not be surprised to find that clouds of mysticism still over- 
hang the subject of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

First, as to the things signified, which are the foundation of all. 
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The earliest to engage the consideration of the human mind were, 
of course, the mere physical objects. Next to these, in order, would 
be the relations between two or more such-objects ; that is, their re- 
semblance in one or more qualities. Between these relations them- 
selves, again, a more abstract class of resemblances or relations 
arise, and the consideration of these would form the third step. 
The first class we shall distinguish as Physical Objects: the second, 
as Ideal Objects: the third, as Abstract Objects. These three 
categories of mental objects have each a second aspect, which con- 
stitutes, in fact, the essential means of transition from one to 
another of the stages. The subdivisions, with the course of transi- 
tion, may be indicated thus :— 

1. The Physical object and its quality; which, by conjunction 
with a similar quality and object, give origin to the ideal object, 
called relation. : 

2. The Ideal object and its quality ; which, with the like concur- 
rence of an ideal quality and object, give rise, in turn, to the sort of 
objects we have termed abstract. 

3. The abstract object and its quality. Beyond this there are 
no gradations of kind, but only of degree, of complication. The 
conclusive reason is, that the mind is now removed completely 
from contact with matter; whereas, in the second stage, its com- 
binations were only half independent, the Ideal arch upon which it 
stood, so to speak, abutting immediately upon Physical objects. 
These are, therefore, the principal and progressive stages through 
which the human intellect must have passed, not only in the forma- 
tion of this, but of every other art and science of the past. They are 
even the poles round which it must continue to revolve, from the 
cradle to the grave of all civilization. For if the reflecting reader 
will try to imagine a phenomenon of matter or mind not included 
in one or other of these successive categories, he will agree, we 
think, that the future can, no more than the present, present us any- 
thing beyond an unfolding of these eternal types or forms, which 
seem to be laid in the constitution of our sublunary system. 

Now this being the order of conceiving and considering the va- 
rious objects of human knowledge, it was necessarily that of repre- 
senting them too. The principle of the representation was accordingly 
three-fold: by Imitation, by Association, and by Analogy. Like the 
things to be represented, these modes have each, of course, a double 
aspect. 

There is an imitation by Similarity and by Suggestion; that 
is to say, by putting the full image to signify the object itself, 
er merely some principal feature or quality. For example, the Egyp- 
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tians, to indicate the sun, described a circle; and drew a bearded man 
bound, to denote an Aszatic prisoner ; or a bird with fire-coloured 
feathers, (the flamingo, perhaps, ) to denote the quality red. This ex- 
pedient of direct expression, it is plain, is only applicable to the first 
of our categories. 

There is an association by Participation and by Production ; that 
is to say, a part or quality of the object, and consequently of its image, 
may signify the whole, or a whole object may represent the idea of 
one entirely distinct, but connected with it by the relation of cause and 
effect : this is the method appropriate to the second of our categories. 
It may be exemplified as thus: Egypt was represented by a 
crocodile, because a characteristic object, and part of the country ; 
and a cat might stand for the moon, because its eyes were remarked 
to become dilated at the full, the one incident being supposed an 
effect of the other: or, again, a lion signified the Nile rising,—per- 
haps because the appearance, at the time, of the constellation of this 
name above the horizon of Egypt coincided with, and was thus thought 
to produce, the overflowing of the river. 

There is, thirdly, an Analogy proper, which expresses either 
of the Ideal objects upon which it abuts through the other, and 
@ more complex analogy, which represents a distinct object of the 
same class by means of either of the former to which it may be 
related by causation. ‘The representation here, we have said, 

as.‘‘through” the Ideal objects, not by them, as in the preceding 
stage of the Physical: for how make an ideal object or relation 
a sensible sign? The only expedient possible could be, if these 
objects had established signs of a nature to be subjected to sense. 
This requisite was, in fact, prepared in the semi-material symbols 
of words. But the representation of oral words by each other, 
could only be through a resemblance of sound, whether in whole 
or in part, or in production. Accordingly, the Egyptians, to write 
the Abstract notions, for instance, of “good,” and of “ creation,” 
depicted a lute and an eye, because the names of these objects, viz. : 
nefru and iri, had respectively the same syllabic sound; and the 
homophony in other cases turned upon the initial articulation 
merely. Here it will be perceived we have reached the final form 
of graphical representation, so familiar to our readers as the Alpha- 
betic: reached it, too, by a progression, no step of which is conven- 
tional or artificial, but all quite spontaneous, nay, necessary. 

Having thus defined the different descriptions of objects to be 
signified, and the different modes of signifying them, together with 
the correlative order of succession in each series, it is now not dif- 
ficult to explain the system and history of the instruments, the signs, 
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whether in ancient Egypt or elsewhere. Indeed, we venture to hope 
the reader is already in fundamental possession of the whole, and 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with identifying the designations 
attested by tradition, and affixing them to the appropriate divisions 
of this analysis.” This last degree of verification will be visible to 
sense in the annexed rude scheme of the entire exposition : 


T hings to be signified. Principles of signification. Signs. 
Object § Similarity Curiologic -= pure picture ; 
Physical : ; or Imitation : or  itierogiyphies : ; 


Quality. ¢ Suggestion. Tropical = linear picture. 


Quality Participation Tropical = ideographic ; 
Ideal : or Association: } or Characters : or, 
Object. Production. Symbolic = allographic. 


Object Homophony Hieratic = phonographic ; 
Abstract: or , j Analogy: or Letters : 3 or, 
Quality. Derivation. : Enchorial = epistolographic. 


We must here commit this outline to the reader, and invite him 
to compare it with the other representations of this curious subject. 
The terms we have mostly adopted he will find more fully discussed 
in the admirable Warburton ; who gave, we do not hesitate to af- 
firm, among unavoidable errors, a more philosophic account of the 
hieroglyphic system nearly a century ago, than has appeared, after 
all the parade of discovery, in any subsequent writer, of whom at 


least we are aware, to this hour. We do not except the latest (and not 
the least ostentatious) of them, the Chevalier Bunsen; who, however, 
if we remember, deigns to make no mention whatever of Warburton. 
Among the errors alluded to in this vigorous intellect, was his divi- 
sion of Egyptian writing into four, instead of three kinds. And 
this recalls us to Dr. Hawks, who adopts, from Mr. Gliddon, 
an error of the same nature; only with the aggravation of ap- 
plying it to one of the kinds, and subdividing the Symbolic 
forms into four, instead of two. We might proceed, in the 
light of the foregoing explanation, to point out many others, not only 
in our author’s compilation, but in the most eminent of his ori- 
ginals. And such an exposure, however invidious, might serve to 
shield the theory that accomplished it from being charged, by those 
who are better judges of names than of things, with presumption. 
But, wanting space, we can give no further assurance than that, if 
any of our critical readers will be good enough to show the defects 
of said theory by argument or fact, we, on our part, stand engaged 
to make him better acquainted—not by any means with the philo- 
sophy of Egyptian hieroglyphics—but with the real state of his 
knowledge upon the subject. 

From the hieroglyphics, the author passes to a general sketch of 
the situation and climate of Egypt, as bearing upon the singular 
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preservation of its monuments, the principal localities and specimens 
of its ruins, and the state of the arts of design. Under this head 
we quote the following passage, descriptive of the subjects selected 
to decorate the interior of the tombs. It may also be taken for a 
sample of Dr. Hawks’s neat and lively style :— 


“ Again, there are the family vaults of the wealthy, the priesthood, the mili- 
tary, &c. These are sometimes very extensive, consisting of various rooms 
connected by galleries, with the walls of the apartments covered with paint- 
ings. The scenes delineated most commonly have reference to the operations 
of ordinary life. The deceased is represented with his family around him ; 
sometimes they are at the banquet, sometimes listening to music, or amusing 
themselves with the dance. Again, he is seen in the country, hunting, fowl- 
ing, or fishing; next, he is superintending agricultural labours. In short. 
almost every species of mechanical trade is depicted in the tombs: all are 
scenes of activity, and it has been well said, that ‘everything in them savours 
of life, but the corpse.’ The predominant wish seems to have been, to banish 
from them all that could suggest the idea of death; and the only explanation 
that offers itself of this singular custom is, that the proprietor of the tomb em- 
ployed himself, while living, in the preparation for st posterity of what may 
be called a pictorial autobiography. ..... With the dead it was usual to de- 
pret in the tombs, articles of luxury on which they had set a value while 
iving ; and in the case of the humble artisan, the tools or utensils which he 
used in life, were laid with him when he rested from his toil. Hence various 
objects of interest have been found in the tombs. Elegant vases of granite. 
alabaster, metal, and earth, are abundant in the various museums of Europe. 
The tools of the mason and carpenter, articles of household furniture, models 
of boats and houses, the pallets used by the sacred scribes, with their cakes 
of ink and reed pens or brushes, with various other articles, are by no means un- 
common. Books written on rolls of the papyrus are also found, sometimes 
enclosed in the swathings of the mummy, sometimes in hollow cases of wood 
or in earthen jars.”—Pp. 76, 77. 


It was in this manner the papyrus roll above referred to, nametl the 
Book of the Dead, had been preserved. It will be observed, by the 
way, that Dr. Lepsius’ interpretation of the scroll, as describing the 
dismal peregrinations of the soul after death, does not tally very 
well with the preceding description of the tombs, which seem to 
have been fitted up, on the contrary, for cheerful and permanent 
habitation. Nor do we agree with Dr. Hawks, that these scenes had 
any biographical design. This, like so many more of our modern 
notions concerning Egypt and antiquity in general, belongs to what 
might be termed the ex-post-facto philosophy. But the matter is 
too large for our space. With respect to the implements, &c., too. 
found in these tombs, it is to be observed, they are not peculiar to 
Egypt; such things are found as well in the tombs of Etruria, of 
Greece, of Mexico, and down to our own Indian mounds along the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The different degrees of an infant civi- 
lization make the observed diversity in the character of the contents. 
Thus the “brush,” in the above enumeration, found accompanying 
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the cake of ink, affords a curious proof of the practice of mono-chro- 
matic colouring, which we have represented as one of the early stages 
of the monumental hieroglyphic art. 

Thus far for some of the objects of art, both fine and useful. An- 
other extract or two respecting the artists and the execution :— 


“Tn inspecting the specimens of — and painting presented in the 
remains of ancient Egypt, one is forcibly struck with the manifold defects to 
be found generally alike in the design and execution; and these are the 
more surprising, when occasionally some specimen is met with confessedly 
of high merit, as exhibiting practised artistic skill. It is observable, also, that 
these better specimens are delineations of something other than the human 
figure. Perhaps a reason for this may, to a certain extent, be found in a 
consideration of the purpose to which the Egyptians applied the arts of de- 
sign. The effort was not with them to speak through the eye to the imagina- 
tion; theirs was the more matter-of-fact business of addressing the under- 
standing. . . . In fulfilling their design, therefore, it was more important to 
convey the idea correctly, and avoid mistakes, than it was to produce a 
finished work of art. Hence, the representation of the human figure seldom 
affords proof of elaboration in its execution; a very rude sketch was 
sufficient to show that nothing but man could be meant by it; commonly the 
face and lower limbs are in profile, while the body is presented with its full 
front: proportion, also, is sometimes utterly neglected. In fact, the rough 
drawing served but to spell the word man, while the hieroglyphics above it 
informed him who could read them, who or what the man was. But in the 
very same picture, perhaps, containing a rough sketch of the human figure, 
birds or other objects would be represented, drawn with great spirit, and 
coloured with a minute attention to nature. Accuracy of delineation was 
resorted to when such accuracy was necessary to guard against mistakes, and 
-- was therefore required to show the species of the bird represented,” &c.— 

p. 78, 79. 


We have allowed the author to state his explanation at length, as 
the fact is one of the most interesting and uniform in the paleology 
of the arts of design. His conjecture may be well-founded, at least 
“to a certain extent,” as he limits it himself, with that wise sobriety 
of statement which marks the man who understands and attends to the 
value of words. But supposing the defects in question to be owing 
directly to the unartistic purpose of the Egyptians, still it would 
not follow that they had the power to do better. On the contrary, 
the absence of this purpose proves the absence of the corresponding 
power: the latter is father to the other. Moreover, how was it more 
necessary, for even this merely designative purpose, to be nice in 
the delineation of the lower animals than in that of man, seeing the 
former might be indicated as well as the latter, and usually were, in 
fact, hieroglyphically, by name? Again, in Nineveh, Khorsabad, 
Persepolis, &c., where there were no hieroglyphics to affix, and no 
arrow-head or other characters are found employed, we believe, 
the late explorers all remark the same disparity of execution. 
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The truth is, that the cause is to be sought in a deeper philo- 
sophy. It arises jointly from the nature of the subject and of the 
artist. 'The human figure is immensely the most complex, and pro- 
portionally the most difficult to express, of any in the animal king- 
dom. And, then, this difficulty is vastly aggravated when man has 
to sit for himself. For this is strictly his intellectual condition, 
until he be brought round to a position, so to say, without himself, 
by mounting, gradually, the scale of objects, from the inanimate up 
to the progressively more organized. This position of self-portrait- 
ure, of self-contemplation, was first, in the history of humanity, 
attained in ethics, as well as in art, on the glorious soil of Greece. 
Here it was that men first understood the difficulty of knowing 
themselves sufficiently well to have made the maxim an injunction 
from the temple porch of the god of philosophy. 

We had almost forgotten to confess to our readers that there is 
an appendage to the work of Dr. Hawks, which usurps a full moiety 
of the elegantly bound volume. Like Pope’s grub in amber, the 
first emotion it inspires is the question, “how it got there.” It is 
entitled, “Journal of a Voyage up the Nile, made between the 
Months of November, 1848, and April, 1849.” The writer makes 
a much larger figure in his own Journal than do Egypt and 
its monuments. On every page, nay, almost in every paragraph, 
we find his “dragoman,” his “boats,” his adventures, in a word, 
by flood and field; not forgetting his frequent encounters 
and familiarities with “young English noblemen.” Then, in the 
scientific controversies respecting Egypt, he finds no difficulty. With 
the “ Hieroglyphic Dictionary and Grammar of Champollion” in hand, 
he moves through the labyrinth of monuments with the familiarity 
of a high-priest of the 18th dynasty. And for the poetry and phi- 
losophy, his guide-books are, avowedly, Moore’s Epicurean and the 
Travels of Miss Martineau! 

Glancing through his pages we encounter the following al- 
lusion :— 

“Had you been here [he is in the midst of an apostrophe to the reader] 
in the time of the Trojan war, you might have seen the elegant form of Mem- 
non, standing erect in his car, and his two hundred chariots and twenty thou- 


mae oe which were levied to accompany Achilles to the plains of Troy,” 
c.—P. 121. 


The reader perceives that our traveller has read Homer. Ay, 
and he quotes him at the bottom of his page; but he assumes the 
reader to be, like himself, too familiar with the text to require chap- 
ter and verse for so novel a reading. 
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[The writer of the above article having filled up all the space al- 
jotted to him without characterizing the higher and holier range of 
Dr. Hawks’s labours—the illustration and confirmation of the his- 
torical records of the Pentateuch—we add a few words, (and we re- 
gret that they must be but few,) to indicate his mode of procedure. 
The subject is opened, in the fifth chapter, with some. well-considered 
and judicious observations on the nature and value of incidental 
testimony, such as that about to be adduced. The Bible, in giving 
the history of the Hebrew race, gives also, incidentally, a part of the 
history of the Egyptians. Now, if modern discoveries in Egypt 
“bring to light historical events which synchronize with the relation of them 
given in our book; or if they illustrate, m hundreds of particulars, national 
usages, or manners, or arts, all of which are found to harmonize with what our 
document casually illustrates of customs, &c., among the ancient people to 
whom it incidentally refers ; then cumulative testimony is afforded dhosoby to 


the truth of our document, so far, at least, as our book and the monuments 
professedly speak of the same thing.”—P. 87. 


Dr. Hawks is well assured that the Bible “does not need this 
cumulative testimony to its authenticity.” But it has been boldly 
asserted that the Egyptian monuments directly contradict the 
truth of the Bible,—and that, too, while the certain correctness of 
some of the hieroglyphical interpretations is only assured by their 
correspondence with the Bible narrative. Our author. proposes, 
then, to go through the fragments (and they are but fragments) of 
history preserved in the monuments, and to compare them—even 
though in isolated parts, gathered here and there—with the history 
preserved in the Bible. He takes up successively the history of 
Abraham, of Joseph, of the Bondage, of the Deliverance, and of the 
Wanderings, and finds, in each, coincidences of that most striking 
class—the undesigned—so numerous and so obvious, when once 
brought out, as to furnish a very large stock of cumulative testi- 
mony. Asa specimen of the argument, we quote the points selected 
from the history of Abraham, and illustrated from the Egyptian 
remains; namely :— 

“ That Egypt was then a powerful nation, rich and civilized.” 

“ That Lower Eqypt was then dry.” 

“ That its kings were known by the name of Pharaoh.” 

“© That domestic servitude then existed there.” 

“ That there was famine in Canaan and abundance in Egypt.” 

“ That Sarah was fair, and used no covering or veil over her face.” 

“ That Pharaoh wished to place her in his harem.” 

“ That there was no dislike of Abraham’s pastoral occupation then manifested.” 
“ That his gifts were sheep, oxen, he and she asses, men and maid servants, 


camels, gold, and silver.” 
“ That Abraham accepted these gifts.” —P. 94. 
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In the treatment of this branch of the subject, Dr. Hawks’s ad- 
mirable faculty of lucid arrangement and distinct statement has full 
play; and he proceeds, too, with a calm confidence of the strength 
of his positions, that cannot fail to inspire his readers—such of them 
especially as have been somewhat startled by the bold asseverations 
of the infidel school of Egyptologists and their train of ignorant 
imitators—with a similar confidence. The ninth chapter gives a 
brief summing up of his results, from which we quote, in conclusion, 
the following sober, manly, and discriminating passage :— 





“We have, we are well aware, done but little more than furnish a few 
items, and those of a general nature, of the mass of testimony which might 
easily be adduced. We are not without the hope, however, that oe 
been presented to show that the boast is premature which proclaims that eyP- 
tian discoveries have proved the Bible to be false. The geology and chro- 
nology which are oselihed (as it is said) by the soil and monuments of 
Egypt, are the strong grounds on which those rely who would condemn the 
Scriptures : but to our minds, we are free to confess, were both these grounds 
nes stronger than they are, the conclusion would be most unphilosophic that 
the sacred history is untrue. For what are the facts? We have shown a 
great many particulars in which, undeniably, the testimony afforded by Egypt 
to our narrative, is too marked to be accidental. Hundreds of circumstances, 
some of them singly of small importance, and all casually introduced, without 
being intended as evidence when they were penned, are found, on bein 
broughttogether, to harmonize in a wonderful manner with the story whic 
(as far as that story has been interpreted or understood) Egypt is telling of 
herself& Under such circumstances, what says the enlightened and truly phi- 
losopkic mind? Certainly this: that even granting, in the present imperfect 
condition of science, there may be much in the geology of Egypt which indi- 
cates an extreme age, and presents a seeming difficulty in reconciling that 
age with received opinions as to the date of events ; ~_—— that the chro- 
nology, supposed to be gathered from cartouches interpreted by the guidance 
of a supposed Egyptian historian, whose very existence even is to some of the 
learned doubtful; granting that such chronology may not appear to syn- 
chronize with any received system of Scripture chronology; yet there is so 
much plain and palpable in Egypt that, in the shape of emubead facts, does 
rise up to support the Bible story; so much of the Book is-thus proved to be 
true; that real science will pause ere it too hastily concludes to reject, as 
entirely false, a witness clearly sustained in part, and that an important part ; 
and will modestly conclude, that when more is fully known that science may 
possibly hereafter reveal, it will be found, that as the Bible and science are 
ve from God, they will prove, when investigation is finished, to be in entire 

armony. 

“ The Bible, so far as the testimony of Egypt is concerned, has established 
a claim that is undoubtedly to be, in part at least, believed. Let her, then, 
have credit for that part, and let it create the reasonable presumption that 
all she says, if properly understood, will be found true; let her have the 
benefit of this at least, until the science of man, now confessedly imperfect, 
shall have produced from Egypt what the Bible has, namely, equally undoubted 
evidence: it certainly has not yet done it, in contradiction to the Bible.”— 
Pp. 239, 240.] | 
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Art. X.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) Tue press of Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers is abundantly pro- 
lific ; and, what is more, prolific only of good. Among their recent issues is 
a reprint of the “ Young Man’s Closet Library, by Rosert PuHItP,” 
(12mo., pp. 347,) embracing the three works known as Manly Piety in its Prin- 
ciples, Manly Piety in its Spirit, and Manly Piety in its Realizations, which, 
on their first appearance, were so widely popular and useful. Mr. Philip is 
a writer somewhat given to exaggeration and straining after points; but this 
work has fewer of his faults than some others; and it abounds in strong ap- 
peals, admirably adapted, both in manner and matter, to the minds and con- 
sciences of young men. 
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(2.) “A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Georges, by the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M. A., and 
Rev. J. K. ARNoLp, M.A. First American edition, revised, &c. by CHARLES 
AnTuHoN, LL. D.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers: 8vo., pp. 754.) In our 
school-days, we got out our exercises by dint of turning English words into 
bad Latin, and then looking out the Greek for it in our well-thumbed 
Schrevelius. Boys of this age have green pastures, indeed, to walk in. This 
new English-Latin Lexicon, like Liddell & Scott’s Greek, and Freund’s Latin 
Dictionaries, will necessarily supersede all other works of the same class, and 
for the same reason,—its vast superiority. The German-Latin Lexicon of 
Georges has long held the very highest. rank in its own country ; and Messrs. 
Riddle and Arnold have added large materials gathered from various sources. 
The American edition is decidedly in advance of the English, especially in 
the copious dictionary of proper names. The printing and binding are in 
the excellent style for which all the large Lexicons, got out by Messrs. Harper, 
are distinguished. 


4 





(3.) “ The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, including a variety of 
pieces now first collected, by JAMES Pryor. In four volumes. Vol. I.” (New- 
York: G. P. Putnam, 1850: foolscap 8vo., pp. 586.) Mr. Pryor’s indefati- 
gable labours on every point connected with the life and writings of Goldsmith 
have beer fully acknowledged by the more recent biographers, Forster and 
Irving. Indeed, but for Pryor, it is not likely that Forster and Irving would 
have written at all. The complete collection of Goldsmith’s works was the 
final proof of Mr. Pryor’s pains-taking industry: and Mr. Putnam has taken 
the tide of public feeling at the flow in this beautiful reprint of it. The pre- 
sent volume contains the “ Bee,” the “ Essays,” (including many now first 
collected,) the “ Inquiry into the present state of Polite Learning in Europe,” 
and a number of Prefaces and Introductions, several of which are newly col- 
lected. No library that deals at all in the luxuries of literature, can be 
deemed complete without this edition of Goldsmith. Mr. Putnam has brought 
it out in his usual style of typographical neatness, and in a new and unique 
binding. 
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(4.) “ WHATELEY’s ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC” has been so long before the 
public, that a critical notice of it would now be out of place. Our own judg- 
ment is simply, that no work extant in English compares with it in logical 
clearness of the subject—viewing Rhetoric in the restricted sense in which 
Dr. Whateley uses it. A neat and cheap edition (18mo., pp. 348) has just 
been issued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 


° 





(5.) “ Objections to Calvinism as it is, in a series of Letters addressed to Rev. 
N. L. Rice, D.D., by Rev. R. S. Foster; with an Appendix, containing 
Replies and Rejoinders.” (Cincinnati: 1849. 12mo., pp. 310.) Most of the 
letters here collected appeared originally in the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, and owed their origin there toa series of attacks on Methodism in a 
Western journal. The object of Mr. Foster, as he himself states it, is “ not 
to discuss fully the doctrines peculiar to Calvinism, nor to present the counter 
views of Arminians, but simply to present a statement of Calvinism, and ob- 
jections thereto.” Under this plan he treats, in successive chapters, of God’s 
Eternal Decrees : of Election and Reprobation: of the Atonement: of Effectual 
Calling: of Final Perseverance: of the State of the Heathen World: and 
of the Human Will. On each of these topics the Calvinistic view is stated, 
not in the language of Mr. Foster, but in that of the Confession of Faith and 
‘of standard Calvinistic writers: and the statements, in general, appear to us to 
be as fair as it is possible to make them. From these statements the author 
draws logical inferences—and these, in most cases, are the only objections to 
Calvinism that he adduces. Certainly, in view of the fearful character of 
these logical and inevitable results of the system, no other objection need be 
offered. We have long been satisfied that, in forming our-moral judgments 
of men, we ought not to charge upon them the logical issues of their opinions, 
when they expressly disclaim those issues: but, in judging of systems, our 
logic may, and should, be unsparing and relentless. ‘Truth must not be tam- 
pered with. Mr. Foster writes with great vigour and clearness; and his 
book:is calculated to do good in regions where the Calvinistic controversy is 
still going on. For ourselves, we most heartily wish that the controversy 
were dead, buried, and forgotten. 

Prefixed to the volume is a clear and succinct historical sketch of the Cal- 
vinistic theory, brought up to the present time, by Dr. Simpson. 





(6.) WE have received a copy of the twenty-sixth thousand of “ WAYLAND’s 
Elements of Moral Science, abridged and adapted to the use of Schools and 
Academies, by the Author.” (Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln: 18mo., 
pp. 210.) There is no other book so good for the purpose. 





(7.) Messrs. CarTERs have reprinted that excellent book, “ Domestic Por- 
traiture ; or, the Successful Application of Religious Principle in the Education 
of a Family, exemplified in the Memoirs of three of the deceased children of the 
Rev. Legh Richmond.” (12mo., pp. 351.) It is full of touching proofs of the ten- 
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der, Christ-like spirit of the sainted Richmond : and abounds in encouragement 
to Christians in the religious training of their children; at the same time it 
abounds in warning and reproof—though more implied than expressed—to 
such as neglect this religious training. There is a waking up among us to 
this great theme : would that it were a universal awakening! Prefixed to the 
work are a few “ Introductory Remarks on Christian Education, by Rev. E. 
Bickersteth,” which are rather disjointed and unhappy. 


a eo 


(8.) We shall not be censured, we trust, as meddling with party politics, 
if we say that President Taylor has made no appointment over which we have 
more rejoiced than that of Mr. EwsBank as Commissioner of Patents. Few 
of the public servants of the people, we opine, can show as good a title to 
their places as his “ Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and 
other Machines for raising Water, ancient and modern, with Observations on 
various subjects connected with the Mechanic Arts: including the progressive 
development of the Steam Engine, &c., by Thomas Ewspank.” (New-York: 
Greeley & M’Elrath, 1849: 8vo., pp. 608.) We confess that we were 
utterly ignorant of the character and value of this work, until we came 
to read it in the way of our duty. A general notion that it told all 
about machines for raising water in a very dry way—and that it might 
be a very useful book for engineers, &c., formed our whole idea of 
the work. How greatly have we been surprised to find it filled with various 
learning, stored with out-of-the-way and amusing information, and written in 
a style at once so clear and so pleasant, that the reading was a pleasure in- 
stead of a toil! The work is divided into five books, of which the first treats 
of “ Primitive and Ancient Devices for raising Water ;” the second, of “ Ma- 
chines for raising Water by Atmospheric Pressure ;” the third, of “ Machines 
working by Compression, independent of Atmospheric Influence ;” the fourth, 
of “ Machines, chiefly modern, including the earliest applications of Steam for 
raising Water ;” and the fifth, of “Novel devices, with an account of Sy- 
phons, Cocks, Valves, Clepsydre,” &c. In every case the history of each . 
particular machine is traced from the first indications in the books or monu- 
ments of antiquity, down to the latest refinements of mechanical skill. To 
mechanics and inventors this volume is, we suppose, absolutely indispensable ; 
and to all others, who wish to learn how the arts began, and to trace their 
gradual progress, we commend it as a repository both of instruction and 
amusement. 





(9.) “ The Fountain of Living Waters, in a Series of Sketches, by a Layman,” 
(New-York: G. P. Putman, 1850: 18mo., pp. 165,) is a sweet and tender 
appeal in behalf of spiritual religion, addressed especially to the young. It 
describes, in the light of personal experience, the sandy desert of the mere 
worldly life, and points out the Fountain of living waters, ever pure ‘and 
abundant, to which all are invited to “come and partake freely.” It would 
make a beautiful and useful gift-book, 
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(10.) THe thousandth anniversary of the birth of Alfred the Great, was cele- 
brated in England a few months ago. Our young readers will find his his- 
tory most pleasantly told in the “ History of King Alfred of England, by 
Jacos Angort ;” recently published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers ; and, like 
the other volumes of Mr. Abbott’s series, beautifully illustrated. 


cai 





(11.) Tue day will come when LAMARTINE, standing by the gate-post of 
the Hotel de Ville, and subduing by his eloquence the furious passions of the 
thousands upon thousands of delirious revolutionists who sought they knew not 
what at the hands of the self-constituted Provisional Government of 1848, 
will be commemorated in stone, on canvass, and in song, as the very imper- 
sonation of moral sublimity. To-day, shame to human ingratitude and per- 
spicacity ! it is the fashion to disparage, or at least to neglect him. His “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution of 1848,” marked by that command of language, 
spontaneous eloquence, and tenderness of feeling, which in Lamartine are so 
remarkably combined with the power of clear narrative and graphic descrip- 
tion, has met with little favour from the press, and does not seem, in this 
country, to have reached the people. “ But it is the utterance of vanity !” 
What then? Of all this Revolution, most of all, of the repression of violence, 
wrong, and bloodshed, who, more truthfully than Lamartine, can say, “ Pars 
magna fui?" 

The book is a series of pictures. We give an example :—On the second 
morning of the revolution the dregs of Paris were gathered in countless num- 
bers before the Hétel de Ville. The red banner, signal of the revolution of 
blood, was waving over their heads, and they demanded its adoption as the 
standard of the republic. At last a deputation forced its way into the build- 
ing to bear the final summons from the mob to the provisional government. 
Their spokesman was a young workman, the Spartacus of the band :— 


“He was a man of from twenty to twenty-five years of age, small, but straight in 
form; he was strong, and had a firm and manly carriage of his limbs; his face, 
blackened by the smoke of powder, was pale with emotion; his lips trembled with 
rage; his eyes, sunk under a prominent brow, flashed fire. The electricity of the 
people was concentrated in his look. His countenance had, at once, a reflective yet 
mazy expression ; strange contrast, which is found in certain faces, where a mis- 
taken opinion has nevertheless become a sincere conviction, and an obstinate pursuit 
of the impossible! He rolled in his left hand a strip of ribbon or red stuff. He 
held in his right hand the barrel of a carbine, the but-end of which he struck with 
force upon the floor at every word. 

“ He spoke with that rude and brutal eloquence which admits of no reply ; which 
does not discuss, but which commands. He had those terrible hesitations which 
irritate and redouble, in the uncultivated man, the rage of his suppressed emotion, 
from his very want of power to articulate his fury. His gestures helped out the 
meaning of his words. Every one was standing, and in silence, to listen to him. 

“He spoke not as man, but in the name of the people, who wished to be obeyed, 
and who did not mean to wait. He prescribed the hours and minutes for the sub- 
mission of government. He commanded it to perform miracles. He repeated to 
it, with accents of greater energy, all the conditions of the programme of impossi- 
bilities which the tumultuous cries of the people had enjoined it to accept and to 
realize on the instant :—the overthrow of all known society ; the destruction of pro- 
perty and capitalists; spoliation; the immediate installation of the destitute into 
the community of goods; the proscription of the bankers, the wealthy, the manu- 
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facturers, the bourgeois of every condition above the receivers of salaries ; a govern- 
ment with an axe in its hand, to level all the superiorities of birth, competence, 
inheritance, and even of labour; in fine, the acceptance, without reply, and without 
delay, of the red flag, to signify to society its defeat; to the people, their victory; to 
Paris, terror; to all foreign governments, invasion: each of these injunctions was 
supported, by the orator, with a blow of the but of his musket upon the floor, by 
frantic applause from those who were behind him, and a salute of shots, fired on 
the square. 

9 The members of the government, and the small number of ministers and friends 
who surrounded them, Buchez, Barthélemy St. Hilaire, and Payer, listened to these 
injunctions to the end, without interruption, as one listens to delirium, from fear of 
aggravating by contradicting it. 

“ Lamartine saw the efforts of his colleagues powerless against the obstinacy of 
these envoys of the people. He was irritated by this insolent defiance of an armed 
man, who constantly presented his carbine, as a powerful argument, to men who 
were disarmed, indeed, but who knew how to look death in the face. He broke 
through the groups which separated him from the orator. He approached this man, 
and took him by the arm. The man shuddered, and sought to disengage it, as if 
he feared the fascination of another being. He turned, with a disquietude at once 
savage and timid, towards his companions, as if to ask them what he should do. 

“ ¢It is Lamartine,’ said some of the members of his party. 

“ «Lamartine,’ cried the orator, with defiance, ‘what does he want with me? I 
do not wish to hear him; I wish the people to be obeyed upon the spot; or if not,’ 
added he, endeavouring to disengage his arm, ‘ bullets, and no more words. Leave 
me, Lamartine !’ continued he, still moving his arm, to disengage it; ‘I am a sim- 
ple man. I do not know how to defend myself by words. I do not know how to 
answer by ideas. But I know how to will. I will, what the people have charged 
me to say here. Do not speak to me! Do not deceive me! Do not lull me to 
sleep by your eloquence of tongue! Behold a tongue that cuts everything, a tongue 
of fire ! said he, while striking on the barrel of his carbine. ‘ There shall be no 
other interpreter between you and us.’ 

“ Lamartine smiled at this expression of the poor man, still retaining him by the 
arm. ‘ You speak well, said he,‘ you speak better than I do; the people has well 
chosen its interpreter. But it is not enough to speak well; we must listen to the 
language of reason, which God has bestowed on men of good faith and good will, 
that they might be able to explain themselves to one another, to aid, instead of de- 
stroying each other. A sincere speech is peace among men. Obstinate silence is 
war. Do you wish for war and blood? We accept it; our heads are devoted; but 
then, how the war and blood will fall back upon those who have not wished to listen 
to us !—‘ Yes! yes! Lamartine is right! Listen to Lamartine ! cried his comrades. 

“ At last, intelligence and feeling prevailed. He let his carbine fall upon the 
ground, and burst into tears. They surrounded him, they felt compassion for him ; 
his comrades, yet more moved than he, withdrew him in their arms out of the pre- 
cincts. They caused the column, of which they were the head and the voice, to 
flow back into the court-yards, signifying to the people, by their cries and gestures, 
the good words of the government, and the good resolutions which they themselves 
had formed. A sensation of hesitation and repentance was felt in the palace and 
at the gates—the government breathed.” 


The American edition (2 vols., 12mo., bound in one. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co.) is translated by F. A. Durivage and W. S. Chase. 


¢ 


(12.) “A Funeral Sermon on the Death of Noah Levings, D.D., preached be- 
fore the New-York Conference, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May, 1849, by THo- 
MAS A. Morris, one of the Bishops of the M. E. Church.” (New-York: 
Lane & Scott, pp. 20.) This discourse is marked by the well-known cha- 
racteristics of Bishop Morris’s style—clearness, directness, and point. The 
text, Isa. xxxvili, 1: “‘ Thus saith the Lord, Set thine house in order: for thou 
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shalt die, and not live,” is briefly unfolded under two heads; first, the work 
of preparation required of us; secondly, the consideration by which it is en- 
forced. Then follows a sketch of the life and public services of Dr. Levings, 
and a touching account of the closing scene. We commend the sermon espe- 
cially to our preachers. ’ 
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(13.) “ Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic,” for the use of beginners, (18mo., 
pp. 168: New-York, A. S. Barnes & Co.,) combines the oral method with 
the method of teaching the combinations of figures by sight. It strikes us 
very favourably on a cursory examination. 





(14.) Messrs. Carter & Brotuers have issued a new edition of “ The 
Complete Works of Henry Kirke White, with an account of his Life, by 
Rosert SoutHey, LL.D.” (8vo., pp. 420.) It is not necessary for us, at 
this day, to characterize Kirke White. The present edition, embracing all 
his writings, both prose and verse, is the best that we have seen, being printed 
on fine white paper, with a large and bold type. 
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(15.) Some years ago the Greek and Latin exercises in common use in our 
schools were impracticable. Boys could not work them; and if they could, 
the result would not have been worth the toil. The true principle of making 
such exercises mainly imitations of pure classic authors, however, has wrought 
great changes in the form and character of these books. Mr. Arnold has 
employed it very successfully in his exercises on Nepos, and it is very 
generally made use of in M’Clintock and Crook’s First Books in Greek and 
Latin. As long ago as 1832, it was employed by one of the little band of able 
men then gathered about the University of London, (who introduced a new 
era in elementary text-books,) in a small book, called “ Exercises on the Ana- 
basis of Xenophon, to be rendered into Xenophontic Greek.” It contains sen- 
tences formed on the textof the Anabasis, (chiefly the first Book,) tobe rendered 
into Greek, of the accuracy of which the pupil could judge by comparing his 
exercise with the original. Two books have lately appeared at home, in 
which this method is employed with the greatest skill and success. The first 
of these, intended for beginners, is “ Greek Lessons, consisting of selections 
rom Xenophon’s Anabasis, with directions for the study of the Grammar, Notes, 
Exercises, and a Vocabulary, by ALpHEUS CrosBy, Professor in Dartmouth 
College.” (Boston: Tappan, Whittemore, & Mason: 12mo., pp. 121.) Like 
all Professor Crosby’s works, it is scholarly throughout. The other book, 
designed for more advanced scholars, is “ Exercises in Greek Prose Com- 
position, adapted to the First Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, by James R. 
Bo1se, Professor of Greek in Brown University.” (New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co.: 12mo., pp. 185.) It contains exercises (far better prepared than 
thase of the London book, above referred to) framed on sentences ang 
phrases taken from the first book of the Anabasis, with vocabularies, and 
FourtH Serizs, Vou. I1.—10 
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brief, but judicious, explanatory notes. A vocabulary also is given with the 
first book, according to Kriiger’s text. We cannot see why Owen’s text 
should not have been followed, as the exercises were prepared on it. We 
commend this work as an excellent exercise-book. 


-- ee 


(16.) Wer have seldom seen better prepared elementary books than “ Ray’s 
Arithmetic,” and “ Ray’s Algebra, Part First.” (New-York: Clark, Austin, 
& Smith.) They give the rationale of all the rules with such remarkable 
clearness and simplicity, that no child need stumble blindly on after the old 
plan of learning rules by heart, and applying, without understanding ther. 








(17.) We are not competent judges of such a work as “ Iespiration, and its 
Effects; more especially in relation to Asiatic Cholera, and other sinking Dis- 
eases, by EMMA WILLARD.” (New-York: Huntingdon & Savage, 1849: 
8vo., pp. 64.) But we must say, that the enthusiasm of the writer has infected 
us: we took up her pamphlet with no expectation of reading more than a 
page or two to see its drift, and did not stop until we had read it through. 
Mrs. Willard believes that the circulation of the blood is caused by respiration, 
operating through animal heat; and has written a book to prove it, entitled, 
“A Treatise on the Motive Powers which produce the Circulation of the 
Blood.” She applies this theory to Cholera; which disease she believes to 
consist mainly in (or rather to be caused by) deficient respiration. And she 
proposes a very simple cure, viz., deep and rapid breathing,—not merely a 
theoretical one, either; for she brings forward several cases of cure, under 
her own advice, from this simple process. Whether her views are sound or 
not, we cannot say ; but they are certainly ingenious, and are here put forth 
in a shape that ought to command attention from scientific men. 


-.-94¢<P0e----- - sapere 


(18.) “ The Practical German Grammar ; or, a Natural Method of learning 
to read, write, and speak the German Language, by CHarEs EICHORN.” 
(New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 1850: pp. 286.) This is another applica- 
tion of what is called the natural method of teaching the German language. 
The author’s plan is good ; but we cannot say that he has been successful in 
carrying it out. The rules are neither perspicuous nor concise ; and they are 
so dissevered from the examples, as to make their application very obscure. 


OE 0 OR 


(19.) Wr have had some fears of evil from the great multiplication of books, 
often by inexperienced persons, on the subject of Christian Perfection. One 
now before us appears calculated to be useful, though some portions of it may 
lead persons of warm temperament astray. It is entitled, “ Full Sanctifica- 
tion Realized,” edited by Joun Eyre, (18mo., pp. 235,) and is made up 
chiefly of short accounts of the experience of eminent Christians,—most 
of which, we believe, have been published at the Methodist Book-Room, 


London. 
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(20.) “ Glimpses of Spain; or, Notes of an Unfinished Tour in 1847, by S. 'T. 
Watts.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers: 1849. 12mo., pp. 384.) Most 
travellers in Spain hitherto have fallen among thieves: Mr. Wallis’s track, 
one would think, had led him only among angels. Almost everything he 
saw there was rose-coloured; but whether the light was from within or with- 
out, or, as our German friends would phrase it, was objective or subjective, 
it seems hard to decide. A right pleasant book of travels he has made of it, 
at all events: sunny and cheerful in spirit, graphic in description, and most 
readable throughout. An occasional tone of levity, in regard to religious 
themes, is the only discordant note we have to mention. Mr. Wallis appears 
to think more of the priests than of the Bible Society,—perhaps, however, it 
is only appearance. 


_-- »0 <r 6 


(21.) WE mentioned in our last number the proposed publication, by Mr. 
R. GarriGurE, of the “Iconographic Encyclopadia of Science, Literature, 
and Art, systematically arranged by G. Hecx; the text edited and translated 
by SpeNcER F. Barrp, A.M., M. D., Professor of Natural Sciences in Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa. ;” and then assured our readers that the work 
would be amply worthy of the fullest confidence and encouragement. The 
first three numbers have since appeared, punctually at the promised time,— 
and their contents fully justify all our promises. The letter-press (240 pp., 
8vo.) is occupied with Mathematics, including Geometry, (pure, applied, and 
descriptive,) and careful descriptions of Mathematical and Surveying Instru- 
ments ; Astronomy, (Physical and Theoretical,) and Physics, (General Physies 
and Mechanics.) The style of the translation is concise, clear, and accurate— 
just what it should be for a scientific work. ‘The separate subjects are neces- 
sarily treated with great brevity: but here the ample illustration given by the 
plates comes in most aptly. Indeed, in looking over the work, one is ata 
loss to say whether the plates are designed to illustrate the letter-press, or the 
' letter-press the plates. We shall take occasion to give a more full account 
of this great work at some future point of its progress. In the mean time, we 
urge all our readers who desire to encourage a genuine book, to purchase this 
Encyclopedia. 


fe IO 


(22.) WE mentioned the two new translations of Pascal on their appearance 
in England. We have now before us a reprint of “ The Provincial Letters 
of Blaise Pascal ; a new translation, with Historical Introduction and Notes, 
by Rev. Toomas M’Crie.” (New-York : Carter and Brothers. 1850. 12mo,, 
pp. 892.) To speak of the merits of the Provincial Letters were as wise as 
to praise Shakspeare. It is our province, however, to characterize the trans- 
lation. And what we say of that must be comparative: it is indefinitely 
superior to Pearce’s, published about the same time in London, and that 
amounts to saying that it is the best English translation extant. This, and 
other translations, will be spoken of more at large in an article on Pascal, 
(already. prepared by one of our contributors,) which waits its turn for a place 


in our pages. 
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(23.) Ir seems that Bartist Noew’s mind always had a proclivity towards 
the Baptistic theory of Christianity, for he tells us, in the Preface to his 
“ Essay on Christian Baptism” (New-York: Harper and Brothers. 1850. 
18mo., pp. 308,) that during his ministry in the establishment, “ an indefinite 
fear of the conclusions to which he might arrive, led him to avoid the study 
of the question of Baptism.” In this blank state of mind he took up the 
question, and soon settled it—for he has had time both to make up his own 
mind, and to write his book within a marvellously brief period. Yet we 
believe him to be an honest and good man. In this volume he confines his 
attention to the subjects of baptism; assuming that the word baptism means 
immersion, and that to baptize is to immerse: and he hopes to make this 
assumption good in another volume. A review of the work is promised for 
a future number. 





(24.) In a brief notice of Dr. Bethune’s Harvard Oration, in our last number, 
we mentioned, as its most striking feature, “ its healthiness of tone, both moral 
and mental: no affectation, no transcendentalism, but the most manly good 
sense, expressed in a style as pure and transparent as it is fresh and vigorous.” 
This judgment may be applied, almost without reserve, to the whole of the 
“ Orations and Occasional Discourses, by GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D.D.” (New- 
York: G. P. Putnam, 1850: 12mo., pp. 428.) In looking through this beau- 
tiful volume, we recognize many well-remembered passages—more, we think, 
than we could say of any other man’s occasional addresses. Each of them 
has a definite practical aim,—and that aim is not often left unreached. But 
this volume, not merely from its own intrinsic merits, but as the best speci- 
men extant of a class of literature almost peculiar to this country, deserves to 
be the subject of a special article, which we hope some day to offer to our 
readers. 





(25.) “ The Works of Michael de Montaigne, comprising his Essays, Letters, 
and Journey through France and Italy; with Notes from all the Comment- 
ators, Biographical Notices, &c., by Witt1AM Hazuitt.” (Philadelphia, 
J. W. Moore, 1849: 8vo., pp. 686.) The Essays of Montaigne, says Hallam, 
were “the first provocatio ad populum, the first appeal from the Porch and 
the Academy to the haunts of busy and of idle men ; the first book that taught 
the unlearned reader to observe and reflect for himself on questions of moral 
philosophy.” In knowledge of man, Montaigne has never been surpassed 
among the Essayists: in the combination of acuteness of perception, richness 
of fancy, affluence of literary illustration, with vivacity and energy of style, 
he remains unrivalled. His works are read in nearly all the living languages 
of Europe: but perhaps the best version of them, that nearest to the original 
in freshness and simplicity, is the one which we enjoy in English. The first 
English version was made by Florio, tutor to Prince Henry, (1603 ;) the next, 
by Cotton, about 1680, has formed the basis of all subsequent editions. Each 
succeeding editor has sought to mend Cotton, with more or less success. Mr. 
Hazlitt’s edition is, doubtless, the best that has appeared. We trust that 
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Mr. Moore will be amply remunerated for his enterprise in bringing out this 
fine and cheap edition ; thus bringing Montaigne within the reach of even 
narrow purses. 





(26.) In spite of toryism, one-sidedness, and even in many cases gross care- 
lessness, ‘“ HumE’s History of England” retains its place in the very first 
rank of British historical literature. And so long as perspicuity and ease 
continue to be held as the chief merits of style, this supremacy will last. It 
needs no prophet to foretell that Hume will be a classic after Macaulay is 
forgotten, or, at least, laid upon the shelf, as having written for one age, and 
for one age only. Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, have felicitously 
projected an edition of Hume, to match in size, price, &c., their portable 
edition of Macaulfy. Five volumes have already appeared: the unabridged 
work will be completed in six; and the last volume will contain a complete 
Index. This edition will undoubtedly be, as the publishers announce, the 
cheapest and most convenient edition of Hume now extant. 





(27.) WE are glad to see thata second edition of “ Classical Studies: Essays 
on Ancient Literature and Art, with the Biography and Correspondence of emi- 
nent Philologists, by Professors SEARS, Epwarps, and FELTON,” (Boston: 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, 1849: 12mo., pp. 413,) has been called for. To 
those who do not know the book, a brief statement of its contents may be 
necessary. In the short “ Introduction” we have a beautiful and scholarly 
plea for CrassicaL Stupies. Then follows a sketch of the “ Schools of 
German Philology,” (by Professor Sears,) which gives graphic personal ac- 
counts of Heyne, Winckelmann, Wolf, Boeckh, Hermann, Jacobs, &c., as well 
as a definite statement of the sepfrate tendencies of the Berlin and Leipsic 
schools—if they can be thus distinguished. The next is a discourse on the 
“ Study of Greek Literature,” by Tegnér,—poetical, as might be expected. 
The third and fourth contributions, on the “ Study of Classical Antiquity,” 
and on “ The Wealth of the Greeks in Works of Plastic Art,” are from the 
veteran Jacobs, and are full of the fine enthusiasm which pervaded and in- 
spired that great man’s genius. The fifth, and, on many accounts, the most 
interesting and valuable portion of the volume, is a large collection of Philo- 
logical Correspondence between the most eminent classical scholars of Holland 
and Germany, from Ruhaken and Ernesti, down to Passow and Jacobs. This 
is followed by four essays,—the “ School of Philology in Holland,” by Professor 
Edwards: the “ Superiority of the Greek Language in the Use of its Dia- 
lects,” translated from Jacobs, by Professor Felton : the “ History of the Latin 
Language,” abridged from Hand, by Professor Sears: and “ The Education 
of the Moral Sentiment among the Ancient Greeks,” another of Jacobs’ ge- 
nial discourses, translated by Professor Felton. The work concludes with a 
body of valuable notes, biographical and critical. We cannot but wonder 
that the Editors could allow this second edition to go forth without an Index. 
Many times, in our repeated references to the jirst, have we blamed them,— 
so far as we could blame men who were serving us with so rich a banquet,— 
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for permitting us to grope our way through many pages for a faet or a senti- 
ment which could have been found in a moment by the aid of a fair Index. 
Could Classical Teachers and Professors in this country do anything more 
likely to imbue the minds of their students with the enthusiasm which clas- 
sical study, above all others, demands, than to set them to reading this book ? 





(28.) Tue third and concluding volume of “Hitpretn’s History of the 
United States of America, from the Discovery of the Continent to the Organiza- 
tion of Government under the Federal Constitution,” (New-York, Harper & 
Brothers: 8vo., pp. 592,) has appeared. Appended to the volume is a com- 
plete list of authorities, and a copious index. We are promised a careful 
review of the whole work from an able writer, and therefore forego any re- 
marks of our own at this time, except to repeat, that this is the only com- 
plete repository of the historical facts of America in a convenient form ever 


published. ° 


see Or 


(29.) “A System of Ancient and Medieval Geography, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges, by CHARLES ANTHON, LL. D.:” (New-York, Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1850: 8vo., pp. 769.) Those who, like ourselves, have attempted to 
teach Greek and Latin literature, know that a good and complete system of 
classical geography has been among the absolute wants of American schools 
and colleges. The work before us is meant precisely to fill the gap; and it 
takes up the subject in the exhaustive way in which Dr. Anthon generally 
treats the subjects he undertakes to discuss. It is a large book, indeed; but 
a large book was needed: we had compends enough before. It is divided 
into three parts,—Europe, (pp. 1-600,) Ory (pp. 601-708,) and Africa, 
(pp. 709-750.) A brief sketch of the physical geography of each of these 
great divisions is given first, and then follows the descriptive geography of 
each country embraced in the division. The same order, or as near an 
approach to it as possible, is observed in treating of the several countries—an 
advantage which both teacher and student will know how to appreciate. At 
the end of the book is a copious index, covering twenty pages in small type. 
There is one striking defect—which we are almost inclined to think must be 
the bookbinder’s fault rather than the author’s—there is no table of contents. 
To get a bird’s-eye view of the book, we have been compelled to go over it 
from beginning to end; and both teacher and pupil will have to make their 
own digests before the work as a system can be clear to them. [If this be, 
indeed, an omission on the part of Dr. Anthon, we hope it will be supplied in 
the next edition—of which may there be many. 





(30.) In happiest company with the work just named, we find on our table its 
necessary complement, a “ Classical Allas, to illustrate Ancient Geography, by 
ALEXANDER G. Finpiay, F. R. G. S.:” (New-York, Harper & Brothers, 
1849, folio.) It contains twenty-five maps, showing the various divisions of 
the world as known to the ancients, drawn from the best sources, together 
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with a full index of names, both ancient and modern. The Introduction 
gives a valuable sketch of the history of ancient geography, and is illustrated 
by a plate exhibiting a portion of that singular specimen of ancient science, 
the Tabula Peutingeriana. It states, with great clearness, the difficulties of 
the task of representing the geography of former ages, and the sources from 
whence alone accurate notions of the subject are to be derived. The maps 
(done in England) are beautifully engraved and coloured,—and must be con- 
sidered the dest classical maps on a small scale now extant. Such at least is 
the testimony of those who have examined them much more thoroughly than 
we have yet been able to do. Our own judgment, founded on a hasty inspec- 
tion, (yet careful as far as it has gone,) is, that for school and college purposes 
this Atlas must soon supersede all others. 





(31.) Aw edition of Cowper’s Homer has long been wanted in this country. 
Mr. Putnam has supplied the want, in part at least, by the publication of 
“ The Iliad of Homer, translated into English blank Verse, by W1tL1am Cow- 
PER, with Notes, by M. A. Dwight, author of Greek and Roman Mytho- 
logy :” (12mo., pp. 617.) The edition chosen for reprint is that of Southey, 
which, it will be remembered, follows Cowper’s first edition rather than his 
second, for the substantial reason that the former was prepared when the poet 
was in full possession of his faculties, and in his happiest days; the latter, in 
his later years of weariness and wretchedness, when life, not to say labour, 
was a burden. The present editor has added a number of notes, which 
strike us very favourably. There are not too many of them, and what there 
are appear to go directly to the point. The Odyssey is promised, should suffi- 
cient encouragement be given by the demand for the present volume. Of 
this we think there can be no danger—certainly there should be none. Ho- 
mer can be read in English only in Cowper’s version—unless, indeed, old 
Chapman’s unequal translation may compete with it. Mr. Putnam has brought 
out the work in the style of neatness and elegance which characterizes all his 
late publications. 





(32.) Messrs. Carter & Brotners have reprinted “ Sketches of Sermons 
on the Parables and Miracles of Christ, by JABEZ Burns, D.D., author of 
the Pulpit Cyclopedia,” &c. (12mo., pp. 299.) As we have characterized 
this work before, it is needless for us now to do anything more than men- 
tion the fact of its reappearance, and renew our commendation of its con- 
ception and execution. 





(33.) CHAMBERS’ “ Information for the People” (Philadelphia, W. A. Leary : 
2 vols., royal 8vo., pp. 832, 846) is, what it professes to be, a cyclopedia of 
popular information of the most useful kind. It is not intended, like the 
bulky and many-tomed encyclopedias, for an unfailing book of reference in 
regard to all departments of human knowledge, but as a digest of those 
branches on which it is important that all men should be informed. As 
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purely technical topics and details, which go largely to swell the bulk of 
cyclopzdias generally, are here omitted, there is ample room, within the com- 
pass of two noble octavos, for a summary of those branches of human know- 
ledge which are necessary for every well-informed man. Where this book is 
owned in a family, and the children read it, they cannot be ignorant; and, 
moreover, they will have, for the cost of a few dollars, an amount of informa- 
tion which would cost them a hundred in the ordinary way of books. We 
are glad to see that the work is now in its fifth American edition, and hope it 


may want many more. 





(34.) Tue author of “ The Old World; or, Scenes and Cities in Foreign 
Lands,” (New-York : D. Appleton & Co., 1850,) tells us, in his preface, that 
he “wrote, because he liked to.” We suppose he printed for the same 
reason. 





(35.) “ The Sermons of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D., comprising a 
Course for the whole Year, with a Supplement of Sermons on various Subjecis 
and Occasions,” have been lately republished in a handsome 8vo. volume 
(pp. 565) by Messrs. R. Carter & Brothers of this city. The affluent imagery, 
abundant learning, and pure spirituality of Taylor’s Sermons, will keep them 
in circulation as long, we suppose, as English sermons are read at all. This 
volume is a storehouse at once of poetry, eloquence, and divinity. Few 
clergymen are willing to do without Jeremy Taylor’s whole works, unless the 
res angusta domi absolutely forbid it; but those who cannot buy the costly 
English edition of the complete works, will find here all the sermons, which 
constitute, perhaps, the most vaiuable part of Taylor’s writings, at a very 
low price. 


—_ 





' (36.) We have seen nothing in the way of books of instruction in the art of 
penmanship, to compare with “ The Common School Writing-Book, in five 
numbers, by O. G. BapLam.” (New-York: Collins & Brother.) It gives 
light-lined letters for tracing, and illustrates the mode of joining letters with- 
out lifting the pen, and affords various other ingenious aids to the learner. 
We commend it to teachers. 





(37.) “ The War with Mexico, by R. S. Riptey, Brevet Major in the U. S. 
Army,” &c. (New-York, Harper & Brothers, 1850: 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 524 & 
648.) These two ample volumes are not to be noticed without careful exam- 
ination,—and that we have not been able to give them, as they were placed 
upon our table just as our closing sheet was going to press. 





(38.) Ir is a gratifying sign of improvement in the public taste, that books 
illustrative of Scripture, and especially of the characters of Scripture, are 
found to be so popular. Of this class is “ Family Pictures from the Bible, by 
Mrs. Evtet.” (New-York: G. P. Putnam. 12mo., pp. 223.) So far as we 
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know, this is the first gallery of family pictures from the Bible; the idea is 
a very felicitous one, and Mrs. Ellet has succeeded remarkably well in carry- 
ing it out. The style of the Sketches in this volume is, we think, decdedly 
better than that of her “ Women of the American Revolution ;” and, besides 
her own, several are furnished by Dr. Bethune, Rev. H. Field, Dr. Hutton, 
and others. 








(39.) “ The English Pulpit: Collection of Sermons by the most eminent Living 
Divines of England.” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 8vo., 
pp- 400.) There are several new features in this collection. The sermons 
are all by living divines, and no two are from the same hand. The editor, 
in making his selections, has not “ confined himself to any one branch of 
the Christian Church, but has freely ranged through all denominations main- 
taining the essential principles of Christianity.” Of the thirty-two discourses 
in the volume, eight are by Methodist preachers, namely, Newton, Bromley, 
Bunting, (father and son,) Atherton, Beaumont, Jobson, and Young. Among 
the rest, are some of the most eminent names in the various branches of the 
Christian Church in England. The book is well conceived, and will doubtless 
command an extensive sale. 


(40.) WE call the special attention of teachers, and of all persons interested 
in Education, to Professor MANDEVILLE’s course of books in Reading and 
Oratory, now publishing by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New-York. , The 
“ Elements of Reading and Oratory,” (12mo., pp. 352,) and the “ Course of 
Reading for Common Schools and the lower Classes of Academies,” (12mo., 
pp. 877,) have both been some years before the public, yet have hardly, we 
think, received such attention as their remarkable merits deserve. To these 
are now prefixed a series of elementary works, including the “ Primary 
Reader,” designed for the use of the youngest children in schools: the “ Se- 
cond Reader :” the “ Third Reader,” for Common Schools and Academies: 
and the “ Fourth Reader.” In all these books, from the first to the last, one 
system is preserved—each book apart, as well as the series as a whole, being 
progressive : “ not nominally, but really so; that is, beginning with the easiest 
reading in the language, the lessons continue to task the power of the pupil 
more and more to the end.” It is not often that scholars, so able as Professor 
Mandeville, are willing to devote themselves to the labour of preparing ele- 
mentary books—and we trust he will be amply rewarded. 


<i 








(41.) THE advantages of what passes by the name of “ Ollendorff’s Method,” 
in the study of languages, are now very generally recognized. The books 
prepared on this method, however, have not always been made simple enough 
for children, or even for more advanced pupils. To meet this want, Pro- 
fessor GREENE, of Brown University, has prepared a very neat little volume, 
entitled, “ First Lessons in French, introductory to Ollendorff’s larger Gram- 
mar.” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co.: 18mo., pp. 138.) We have made 
personal trial of this book, and have no doubt that it is the best yet issued for 
beginners in French. 
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(42.) “ Heaven’s Antidote to the Curse of Labour, by Jon ALLAN QUINTON,” 
(New-York, S. Hueston, 1850: 18mo., pp. 155,) is the title of the essay to 
which the prize offered in England, in 1847, for the best essay on the Sab- 
bath, by “a working man,” was awarded by the committee of adjudication. 
Mr. Quinton, the writer, is a journeyman printer. ‘The essay is remarkable 
for point, energy, and eloquence. It deserves, and we hope will secure, a 
wide circulation in this country. 


(43.) “ Mitchell’s Biblical and Sabbath-School Geography, designed for Instruc- 
tion in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes :” (Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowper- 
thwait, & Co., 1849: 12mo., pp. 122.) This book supplies, what has long 
been needed, a “concise and easy system of Scripture geography, moderate 
in extent and price.” Four maps—the world, as known to the Jews; Ca- 
naan, Egypt, and the route of the Israelites; the land of Israel, with the 
boundaries of the twelve tribes ; Palestine—well engraved and coloured, with 
a large number of wood-cuts, illustrate the text. A chronological table of the 
principal events recorded in the Bible concludes the work. 








(44.) Messrs. LEA & BLANCHARD (Philadelphia) continue the publication 
of the neat and cheap “ Classical Series, edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt,” 
of which we have spoken several times before. The last issue is, “ Q. Curti 
Rufige Gestis Alexandri Magni, Regis Macedonum, libri qui Supersunt VIII. :” 
(18mo., pp. 326.) All that has been said of the preceding volumes of the 
series will apply to this. 





(45.) We have seldom read through so large a book more rapidly and plea- 
santly, than “ The Life of Ashbel Green, V. D.M., begun to be written by him- 
self in his eighty-second year, and continued to his eighty-fourth. Prepared for 
the press by Josrern H. Jones, Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia.” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers, 1849: 8vo., pp. 626.) 
The work is, in fact, not merely an autobiography of Dr. Green, but a very 
agreeable and gossiping narrative of Revolutionary times—and a history, to 
a great extent, of the origin of almost everything distinctive in the American 
Presbyterian Church. It was our purpose to give an extended article in this 
number founded on the book, but, much to our regret, it has been crowded 
out. Mr. Jones seems almost to apologize, in his preface, for giving so much 
of the “autobiography :” but, for us, that is precisely the charm of the work. 
As we purpose to return to it again, however, we need not say more at present. 





(46.) THE finest and most sensible gift-book that we have seen for 1850, 
is “* Women of the Old and New Testament.” (New-York : D. Appleton & Co., 
royal 8vo.: pp. 229.) It consists of a series of portraits, (ideal, of course,) 
of eighteen of the principal female personages of Scripture, designed by 
Staal, and engraved in the finest style of the art, by eminent English En- 
gravers,—accompanied by characteristic descriptions, by American Clergy- 
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men; among whom we notice Dr. Mason, Dr. Cox, Dr. Murray, and others. 
We put the engravings before the letter-press in our statement of the contents 
of the book, because it is clear that the text was written to illustrate the 
plates; and well it might be. Such plates deserve to be published, as these 
have been, in two hemispheres at once. The descriptions, as far as we have 
read them, are worthy of the beautiful accompaniments that surround them. 





(47.) Everysopy has heard of “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” but few, of this 
generation, have seen it. A complete set has been obtained, with great effort, 
by Mr. Doggett, of this city, who proposes to publish them all, in almanacs, 
for successive years. That for 1850 is before us, containing a complete calen- 
dar, &c., for the year; and, for reading matter, Poor Richard for 1733, 1734, 
and 1735, with the beginning of Franklin’s Autobiography illustrated. 





(48.) WE have been greatly gratified with monthly visits, for the last quarter, 
from the “ Journal of Education for Upper Canada,” published at Toronto, 
and edited by Dr. Ryerson. It is conducted with great spirit and ability, 
and its pages abound in indications that the Common-School System is taking 
deep root in Upper Canada. We wish God-speed to the cause, and to this 
able Journal as its organ and exponent. 





(49.) THe “ Pulpit Reporter” is a newspaper, to be published every other 
week, (Holbrook, Buckingham, & Co., 128 Fulton-street, New-York: two 
dollars per annum,) containing Reports of Sermons, from living Ministers 
of different denominations, taken down stenographically. The first number 
contains four sermons, and a biographical sketch of Rev. G. Bush. 





(50.) Tue Exposition of the Four Gospels, (by the author of the “ Peep of 
Day,” &c.,) which has been so widely circulated under the title of “ Light in 
the Dwelling,” has been republished as ‘‘ The Four Gospels, arranged as a 
Practical Family Commentary for every day in the year, edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface, by S. H. Tyne, D.D.” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1850: 8vo., pp. 548.) It breathes a very pious spirit, and will be very ac- 
ceptable to families of Calvinistic sentiments. Dr. Tyng’s name is put upon 
the back of the book in such a way as may, perhaps, lead careless observers 
to suppose that he is the author of the volume. We do not suppose that this 
was intended: but care ought to be taken to avoid even the appearance of 
mercantile management in getting out devotional books. 





-? —-e 


(51.) Tue long and anxiously expected “ History of Spanish Literature, by 
GEORGE TICKNOR,” has at last appeared, from the press of Harper & Bro- 
thers. We can only now say that a careful review of this great work is in 
preparation for our April number. 
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(52.) “ Sketches of Reforms and Reformers in Great Britain and Ireland, by 
Henry B. Stanton,” (New-York, J. Wiley : 12mo., pp. 393.) A work which 
combines the quick, lively, graphic style of writing, which this age loves so 
well, with sound discrimination and industrious research. We read all the 
sketches as they appeared in the “ Era” with great pleasure and profit; and 
they are now retouched, condensed, and improved. The young men of our 
country, especially, should read it, and learn how real reforms are carried on 
and won. 
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(53.) “The Whale and his Captors,” (New-York, Harper & Brothers: 18mo.,) 
is a very interesting account, by Rev. Henry T. CoEerver, of whalemen and 
their adventures, as seen by himself on a homeward cruise of the ship “ Com- 
modore Preble,” with a great number of illustrative engravings. It is just the 
book to be both attractive and useful to children and youth. 

















Art. XI—MISCELLANIES. 





[UNDER this title we purpose to publish, from time to time, short articles, either original, 
or selected from foreign journals, on topics of Biblical Literature and Theology. 
We shall also admit letters from any of our readers who may be disposed to question 
any statements of fact, doctrine, or interpretation found in the pages of this Journal. 

It must be obvious, however, that such letters must he brief] 










I. 


Remarks on Ephesians iv, 12-16. 
[By Professor Dunbar. From the Biblical Review for October, 1849.] 


















None of the commentators I have had an opportunity of consulting, appears to 
me to have rightly understood the meaning of the words in verse 13. The apostle 
evidently alludes to the period of military service among the Greeks, particularly the 
Athenians, and to the time when it commenced. Before that period the youths were 
under a state of tutelage and discipline to fit them for the service of their country. 
But I shall begin my remarks with the words of the 13th verse, uéypt karavrjowper 
ol wévrec ei¢ Thy évétnta K.t.A. The adverb péxpt, denoting time, with a verb of 
motion or action, points to the termination of the act, and, with the subjunctive of the 
aorist, it implies that the time is not jsixed, but uncertain. In the passage above. 
éxpt, with the preposition ei¢, does not signify, “until all of us shall coalesce,” but, 
until all of us shall have met, or, arrived at the destined point. The subjunctive of the 
aorist frequently requires to be translated as the future perfect of a Latin verb. The 
preposition ei¢ does not always convey the meaning of into, but generally of to or 
at, when the end is reached. It may be remarked that Euclid uses this preposition 
when he directs a line to be drawn in an oblique or slanting direction to, or upon another, 
as in diagonal lines ; and é7i when a line is let fall perpendicular upon another line. 
The verb xaravréw is scarcely ever used by any writer prior to Polybius. With him 
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it has generally the meaning of, to tend to, to proceed to a certain end or result, iv, 21 ; ii, 
10, &c. It cannot, therefore, signify to coalesce. In the expressions, eic¢ dvdpa 
réAetov, sic pwétpov HAtKkiag TOU TAnpauaTog Tot Xpiorod, there appears to be a refer- 
ence, as I have already stated, to the period of military service among the Greeks. The 
noun 7#A.kia, never, so far as I know, signifies stature, but the period of youth, and also 
of old age, scarcely ever of middle age. It is often used by Demosthenes for the 
period of military service, commencing at the age of twenty: éori rig &&w rijg pAukiac 
budv; is any of you beyond the age of: military service? (Olynth. ii, 38, § 10,) of év tH 
7 AtKig, means those of an age for military service: So Olynth. 17, § 11, gecdduevor obre 
mpeoBurépac obte vewtépac nAtkiac. See also Thucyd. vi, 24. Now, those who had 
arrived at that period of life were téAevoc dydpec, full-grown men, persons who 
had arrived at manhood. The expression ei¢ puétpov jAckiac, therefore, means 
to the standard of age, just as we say of a recruit, that he is above or below the 
standard. The term 7Anpoyarog also confirms the idea that the apostle had in view 
the military service of the Greeks. With the classical writers, particularly Thucydi- 
des, it means generally the complement of a ship’s crew, the completion or filling up of an 
armament. These remarks will, I think, bring out the apostle’s idea in a more satis- 
factory manner than has been done by any of the commentators, since he evidently 
intended to represent the Christian life as a warfare, under the‘ great Head of the 
Church, and the preparatory fitting for entering on the service. The followers of 
Christ must be no longer vot, children, or, rather, ignorant as children, but, full- 
grown men, arrived at maturity, and therefore capable of exercising their judgments, 
and not KAvdwrifouevor Kai mepipepimevor mévte dvéuw tie didacKadiag x.t.A. I 
shall now give my translation of the 13th verse :—‘“ Until we all shall have 
reached to the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God, to complete 
manhood, to the standard of age for the full service of Christ.” 

In verse 16, there is an allegorical representation of the body of Christ, or the 
Church, in the description of the human body arriving at maturity by support of its 
several members, é& ov (scil. Xprotod) rav To cHya ovvappodAoyobpevor Kai ovuBiBalo- 
pevov, dia maong Gong th Entyopnyiac, Kat’ évépyesav év pétpy évog éxdorov pépove, 
thy abégow Tod comatog Toteitat, cic oiKodouHy éavtod tv dydry. Our common 
translation is both erroneous and unintelligible. Most commentators seem to have 
made évdc éxdorov pépove to be governed by év pétpw. This, however, is not the 
construction. They should follow xar’ évépyevay. Dr. Bloomfield in his annotation 
on the passage has given nearly the correct meaning :—‘“ by the operation or working 
of each individual part or member, according to the measure (of its power:”) The 
term oikodoufAyv ought not to be taken in the figurative sense of edifying, but in the 
literal of building up. In conformity with these ideas I would translate the verse 
thus,—From whom the whole body, being joined together and compacted, gives increase to the 
system (body) through every joint (ligature) for supply or nourishment, according to the effi- 
cient working of each separate part in its proportion (or degree,) to the building up of 
itself to maturity, in love; or, affection to all the members. 


il. 
Remarks on Proverbs xxx, 15.—The Horse-Leech. 


[From the Journal of Sacred Literature, July, 1848.] 


Tus passage is well known for the perplexity it has occasioned to commenta- 
tors, ancient and modern. The question is, what we are to understand by the “two 
daughters ” of the /eech, for there is no ground for the distinction of species introduced 
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into the English version. Heb. MpiDy ; Sept. BdéA2a; Vul. Sanguisuga. These 
two daughters cannot mean daughters in the sense of offspring, for the leech 
brings forth but one, of either sex, at atime. Every resource of criticism has been 
employed by Bochart,* who concludes by deriving the Hebrew word alukah, leech, 
from the Arabic aluk, which means fate, heavy misfortune, or impending destiny ; 
whence he would infer that alukah here means the fate of death attached to every 
man by the decree of God, and explains its two insatiable daughters as signifying 
Hades and the grave. He endeavours to fortify this interpretation by some semblable 
terms of thought and language in the Scriptures and in modern use, and shows that 
it was adopted by the Rabbinical writers. The great objection to this solution is, 
that it involves a very unlikely mistake on the part of all the ancient translators, 
who unquestionably understood the leech to be meant, and which creature is appro- 
priately introduced int~ the passage among other emblems of avarice and rapacity. 

The solution we have to offer is, that the “two daughters ” of the leech mean its 

two lips, for these it has, and most regularly formed, as the external parts of its com- 
plicated mouth. We found this explanation on those many instances in which the 
Hebrew word daughter is used in the sense of instrument, process, adjunct, or any 
conjunction whatever. In the well-known description of old age, (Ecc. xii, 4,) “and 
all the daughters of music,” or rather of song, “shall be brought low,” the word evi- 
dently refers to the lips, front teeth, and other instruments of pronunciation. ‘The 
word daughter is also applied to the “apple of the eye,” or pupil, (Ps. xvii, 8,) literally 
the daughter of the eye, in regard to its appearance as a protuberant portion of that 
organ, (compare the use of the Greek word xépy, and of the Latin pupa, pupilla, and 
pupula.) It is also applied to the branches of trees: Gen. xlix, 22, “ Joseph is a 
fruitful bough, whose branches,” literally daughters, “run over the wall.” The 
phrase, “ daughters of cities,” evidently means the excrescent villages or towns be- 
longing to the metropolis or mother city, (Num. xxi, 25,32; Judges xi, 26; Josh. 
xv,45: Heb.) The analogical sense of the word might be pursued, as it appears 
in the various derivative senses of the word 43, a son, such as a structure. It occurs 
in several Arabic words. Nor is it without a distant resemblance even in our own 
language, as for instance in the word keelson, the next piece of timber in a ship to 
her keel. 

Should this explanation of the “two daughters of the leech” be correct, it will 
afford one case out of many of the utility of an immediate examination of nature 
in aid of Biblical interpretation. This obvious method has hitherto been neglected 
in regard to the ant, among other objects, and with reference to a passage found in 
the same chapter, (v. 25,) and which, in our translation, apparently favours the old 
and now exploded notion, at least in regard to the ants of this country, that the ant 
lays up stores of food. ‘The question in regard, however, to the ants of Palestine is 
still left open to the diffidence expressed by Kirby and Spence, respecting the inte- 
rence that no exotic ants have magazines of provisions, till their habits shall have 
been “more accurately explored.”t For of all the persons who, in this age of im- 
provements in science, have visited or resided in Palestine, we have not yet heard of 
any who has had the curiosity to test the question by examining an ant’s nest dur- 
ing the winter. 
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* FMierozoicon, i Rosenmiiller, iii, 752, &c. 
t Introduction to Entomology, ii, 46. 
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III. 


An Attempt to Explain Romans ix, 3. 
“ For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ,” gc. 
[From the Journal of Sacred Literature, October, 1849.} 


ConsIDERABLE ambiguity rests on this passage in our version of the New Testament. 
The superficial reader is apt to regard the apostle as giving utterance to a sentiment 
from which every Christian mind must recoil, and which is only calculated to fill it 
with horror,—that for the sake of the salvation of his people he would be content to 
be separated from Christ, and consigned to eternal reprobation. With regard to 
such a sentiment, we do not say too much when we affirm, that even supposing we 
could find no principle of criticism which would give the words a different sense, we 
should be justified in rejecting it as being alien to every holy emotion in the Chris- 
tian heart, and opposed to the entire spirit of the Christian religion. 

The original words are, Hiyéunv yap abto¢g éyO avdOeua eivat ard Tob Xproroi. 
It is not my purpose to examine the different opinions regarding the sense of this 
passage, but it may not be improper to glance briefly at one or two of them. The 
view of those who would translate the word Hiyéuny, “I did wish,” has no founda- 
tion in sound exegesis. It is manifest the Apostle speaks of his immediate feelings. 
Besides, there are other insuperable objections to this rendering. 

Nor is the view of Dr. Waterland, as quoted by Doddridge, much more tenable, 
who would give to the words the following rendering,—Made an anathema after the 
example of Christ. The sense put upon dzo in this rendering is supported by a 
reference to Go tév tpoyover,(2 Tim. i, 3.) But this solitary reference is not suffi- 
cient to establish the rendering, as the expression in Timothy might be translated, 
with equal propriety, according to the religion or system of my forefathers. 

Grotius understands the word Xpiorod as meaning the Church of Christ. Ac- 
cording to his view, the expression dvd0eua add Tod Xpiorod has the sense of “ being 
excommunicated or separated from the fellowship of the Christian Church.” This 
view, however, does not seem to agree well with the drift of the Apostle’s argument ; 
for we cannot perceive any connexion between his zeal for the salvation of the house 
of Israel and separation from the Church of Christ. The train of thought in his 
mind would not naturally have suggested such a declaration. Besides, the philolo- 
gical ground is not sufficient to support such an interpretation. The only instance, 
so far as I know, of the word Xpsord¢ being used in the sense of the Church of 
Christ is that in 1 Cor. xii, 12; but this is not sufficient authority to ground an in- 
terpretation upon, especially when the words are capable of a sense more in harmony 
with the argument of the writer. The whole ambiguity turns upon the sense we put 
upon the words dvd@cua and dxd. That the word dvdé@eva means “ accursed,” in a 
spiritual sense, cannot be questioned; but it has a secondary meaning no less 
certain,—that of being devoted to destruction or death. This is the sense given in 
certain passages to the Hebrew word 0° by the LXX. See Lev. xxvii, 28; Job 


vi, 17,18; Josh. vii, 1, where the word D5 is rendered by the word dvdOeua. The 
term is not of frequent occurrence in the New Testament; and in the few instances 
in which it does occur, it has a modification of meaning determined by the connex- 
ion, somewhat different from that given above; but its usage in the Septuagint is 
sufficient ground for our taking it, in the passage under consideration, in the sense 
referred to. 
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I am aware that the authority of Chrysostom has been cited as against this inter- 
pretation: Ei toiro tAeye, ric dvdbeua éavtov nixeTo eivat ard Tob XpioTod; 6 yae 
to.wodtog Sdvatoc padAov TH Tob Xprorod ovvante xop@, kat taHo db5n¢ anoAatbew 
éxelvne émovei—* If he meant so, (to be devoted to death or martyrdom,) how could he wish 
_ himself to be separated (4vdbeua) from Christ? for such a death would rather have 
brought him into more intimate fellowship with Christ, and to the enjoyment of the felicity 
belonging to such a state.” Much weight, it is true, is due to the authority of this 
ancient writer; but the force of the above passage rests on a misconception of the 
meaning of the expression 7d Xpiorod, an expression which I hope to be able to 
show is capable of a very different sense from that in the mind of Chrysostom. 

The connexion seems also to confirm the view, that by the expression avd0eua 
the apostle had in his mind the idea of temporal destruction, more especially that 
which appears in the form of persecution and martyrdom. He had just spoken of 
the trials to which the primitive preachers of the gospel were exposed, “ tribulation, 
persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, or sword ;” and it was exceedingly natural for 
him, in expressing his ardent affection for his “ kinsmen according to the flesh,” har- 
monizing with the train of thought in his mind, and arising naturally out of it, to 
express how willing he should be to submit to all the calamities he had referred to, 
could he in any way promote the salvation of his people. The sense of the expres- 
sion 475 tod Xevorod remains still to be determined. There are not wanting, I am 
well aware, in the New Testament, many passages, in which the preposition d7d 
denotes the efficient cause, (see Matt. xi, 19; xvi, 21; Mark viii,31; Luke xvii, 25, 
and in many other instances.) According to this view, the Apostle affirms that he 
could wish himself to be made an avdéOeua by Christ for his kinsmen according to 
the flesh. But there is something harsh in the idea of Christ as the direct author 
of the sufferings of his servants. I cannot but think the words capable, therefore, 
of a meaning more in accordance with the general views presented in Scripture of 
the benevolent character of the author of Christianity, and equally accordant with 
the genius of the language. The words dé rot Xgiorod I would translate as mean- 
ing separation from the work of Christ, removed from his service. This would 
retain the original conception belonging to the particle a0, which is that of from, 
(e.g. Xen. Anab. i, 2, 5,) Kigog Ggudro ’ATIO Léedewv. This view is strength- 
ened by the words of the Apostle, (Phil. i, 2:) “For me to live is Christ,” that is, 
to live would bring him the happiness of serving Christ, and promoting his cause. 
We may therefore suppose the Apostle as declaring, in the passage in question, that, 
in order to promote the salvation of his people, he was willing to undergo any 
amount of suffering, involving even death itself, and consequently the suspension 
of his labours, his entire removal from the service of his Master, in which he so 
much delighted. Thus the sacrifice he was ready to make was twofold,—the sacri- 
fice of his life, and the sacrifice of the enjoyment connected with the service of his 
Divine Master. If this view be taken of the passage, it greatly enhances the inten- 
sity and force of the language. 

The writer of these remarks is not aware that the view he has taken of the latter 
part of the Apostle’s words has ever been propounded before. He presents it with 
great diffidence, his main object being to elicit inquiry. Should he be the means of 
stirring up any of his brethren in Christ to resolve more successfully this or any 
other Scripture difficulty, he will rejoice in the thought that his labour has not been 
in vain in the Lord. 











England. 


Art. XIL—RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
@reat Britain. 


Wes.teyan METHopIst CHuRCH.—The 
expulsion of the Rev. Messrs. Dunn, Eve- 
rett, and Griffith, has given rise to a widely 
extended agitation in the Wesleyan Method- 
ist Societies in England. Those gentlemen 
are holding meetings almost nightly in the vari- 
ous circuits, and seem to find no lack of audit- 
ors. It is plain, however, even from the 
statements contained in the WESLEYAN 
Times, (the organ of the agitators,) that a 
large part of the numbers who attend these 
meetings are made up of the various branch- 
es of seceders from Methodism, and of Dis- 
senters, especially Independents, The news- 
papers in the Dissenting interest show much 
favour to the movement, and hope for great 
accessions to the Anti-State-Church party 
of the kingdom, from the disaffected ranks 
of Wesleyan Methodism. Now, we have 
no hesitation in expressing our own regret, 
that the Wesleyan Methodist Church forms, 
or seems to form, one of the buttresses of 
the Establishment. The quasi union, natural 
when the Methodists merely formed a society 
within theChurch of England, is unnatural and 
anomalous, now that there is a WESLEYAN 
Mernopist Cuurcu in England. Yet we 
cannot see how Christian men and Christian 
ministers should rejoice, or even appear to: 
rejoice, over agitation and tumult in a sister 
Church, merely from a distant hope that good 
might result from it. It is not thus that true re- 
forms grow. It is hard to say towards what 
point the expelled ministers and their friends 
are aiming ; nor do they appear, as yet, toknow 
themselves. It is hinted at one time, that 
a General Convention of Wesleyans must 
be called ; at another, that memorials, asking 
for the restoration of the three expelled, and 
for certain changes in the Conference sys- 
tem, must be sent up to the next Confer- 
ence from every quarter of the Connexion; 
at a third, that there must be a general de- 
mand for lay representation in the Confer- 
ence ; at a fourth, that the powers of the dis- 
trict meetings must be greatly enlarged, and 
a lay power fully recognized in them, &c., 
&c. Among the weapons of the malcon- 
tents, the one most commonly used, if not 
the most efficacious, is, the charge of mis- 
management of the affairs of the Missionary 
Society ; of excessive salaries, loose expen- 
diture of money, &c. Our own reading of 
their newspapers (and we have spent more 
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time on them than we could well spare) sa- 
tisfies us, that for these charges there is little 
or no ground. They catch so anxiously and 
nervously at trifles, they dwell so fondly on 
a chance mistake of a few pounds, or even 
of a few pence,—in' a word, they show so 
many of the unmistakable signs of swift 
witnesses, that their testimony is sadly at 
fault, even without across-examination. In 
the mean time, these charges are met, for 
the present, by simple denials on the part 
of the Missionary Secretaries: but it is an- 
nounced, that the lay gentlemen who com- 
pose the Missionary Committee of Review 
are shortly to be gathered, from all parts of 
the kingdom, to make a close and rigid scru- 
tiny of all the affairs of the Mission House. 
We need not say that we are abundantly 
confident of the result of such an investiga- 
tion. The closer it may be, the more surely 
will the probity of the eminent Christian mi- 
nisters, who have managed so long, so much 
to the advantage of the cause of missions, 
and to the glory of God, the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society’s operations, be dis- 
played before all men. The columns of 
the WatcHMAN (the Conference organ) 
continue to be occupied, to a great extent, 
with defences of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference in the expulsion of Messrs. Duna, 
Everett, and Griffith ; and batch after batch of 
pamphlets appears, on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Nothing that we have read, as yet, has 
changed the original aspects of the case. 
Its merits seem to us to lie in a nut-shell— 
at least for American modes of thinking and 
feeling. We cannot defend the proceedings 
of the Conference. Palliations and provo- 
cations we can imagine, in abundance ; but; 
after all, the principle remains. The three 
brethren were expelled without shown proof 
of guilt, We wish it had not been done. 


To show in what light the recent difficul- 
ties are viewed by one portion of that very 
Church toward which the Wesleyans are 
so tender, we quote the following notice of 
Dr. Jackson’s “ Vindication of the Confer- 
ence,” from the Christian Remembrancer 
(High Church) for October :— 


“To complain of being shackled by the 
rules of avo “ap - association is the per- 
fection of folly.’ Quite so; and were this 
all, and were Mr. Jackson si content 
to allow his Society, the Meth body, 
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the very intelligible status which these ex- 
tracts from his pamphlet point at—the Bene- 
fit Club or the Voluntary Association—there 
would not be a word to say further. The 
‘Vindication’ is complete; any voluntary 
association, the United Service Club, the 
Mechanics’ Institute, the Community of Odd 
Fellows, has a perfect and unquestionable 
right to get rid of its obnoxious members ; 
for any reason, or even for no reason. It is 
simply the ‘greatest happiness principle.’ 
It is pleasanter to the one hundred and nine- 
ty-nine to be without the two-hundredth. 
But then when Mr. Jackson vegins to talk 
of ‘ discipline,’ and ‘ ecclesiastical censure,’ 
an entirely separate class of considerations 
enters into the field. Societies, being extra- 
judicial institutions, may very reasonably 
act in an extra-judicial way ; and if the 
question be asked—as it has been—Would 
not John Wesley himself have examined 
the then suspected preachers, and have dis- 
missed them, just as the Conference of 1849 
has done ? e answer, that it is quite be- 
yond belief that he would have done other- 
wise, But then John Wesley did not call 
his societies a Church—he did not talk of 
his preachers as any order of the Christian 
ministry—they were simply to ‘help me,’ 
‘to serve me as sons,’ to ‘labour when and 
where I should direct.’ Wesley claimed, 
and that openly, the ‘ power of admitting into, 
and excluding from, the societies under his 
care.” So that what John Wesley would 
have done with his preachers or helpers who 
‘engaged themselves to submit, to serve him 
as sons in the gospel,’ is no very direct pre- 
cedent for the proceedings of the Wesleyan 
Conference now, In Wesley’s time,1766, one 
of the questions to ‘his preachers’ was, ‘ Do 
you constantly attend the Church and sacra- 
ment?’ In 1849 all these preachers them- 
selves administer sacraments, and affect to 
do the whole work of the Christian ministry. 
‘ My societies’ have become ‘the Wesleyan 
Church :’—my ‘helpers’ and ‘ preachers’ are 
now, in their own estimate, bishops and 
riests, (in Amcrica,) and priests in Eng- 
and. Mr. Jackson must therefore take his 
choice: Wesleyanism cannot at once be a 
voluntary society, and a true branch of the 
Christian Church, perfect in its economy, 
perfect in its ministry, perfect in its disci- 
pline. If its defender is content always to 
argue upon the very rational principles of 
his present pamphlet, thus :—Messrs Eve- 
rett, Dunn, and Griffiths were not what 
Johnson used to call clubable men, therefore 
we have dismissed them from our club—we 
quite accept this account of the matter: it 
is quite sufficient : he comes down from his 
transcendentalism. Butif Mr. Jackson puts 
the matter as one of ecclesiastical right, it 
must be judged by canonical precedent : it is 
a matter of law. The Church would not 
have tried these three suspected ‘ ministers’ 
oo way which the Conference adopted.” — 
. 492, 


Cuurcn or Encianp.—The clergy of 
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the Established Church, of all parties, man:- 
fest great anxiety as to the final decision of 
the Baptismal Regeneration question, The 
general current of opinion seems to be, that 
the judgment of Sir H. J. Fust will be con- 
firmed ; and in view of the possibility of such 
a result, it is asserted, by the Christian 
Times, as a fact that may be depended upon, 
that the “ leading evangelical clergymen aie 
in mutual communication, with a view to an 
organization of the Evangelical party, so us 
to be prepared for all contingencies.” The 
names of Archdeacon Law and of Mr. Goede 
are mentioned as ‘‘ among those who strongly 
counsel the taking of some action, with a 
view to ascertaining the mind of the Evan- 
gelical clergy at large on the prospects lying 
before them. Mr, Law’s high reputation for 
piety in the diocese of his late father, and 
Mr. Goode’s intimate connexion with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, will give great 
weight to any measure which they may ap- 
prove or disapprove.” 

As a specimen of the way in which pecu- 
niary emoluments are accumulated in the 
hands of even what is calledthe dest class 
of men in the Church of England, take the 
following case. The Rev. Dr. OLLivanr, 
late Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, has recently been no- 
minated to the bishopric of Llandaff; and, 
in consequence, the following appointments 
held by him become vacant :— 

“The Regius Professorship of Divinity at 
Cambridge, value about £800 yearly, in the 
gift of the University, and to which Dr. Ol- 
livant was appointed in 1843; a canonry in 
the cathedral church of St. David’s, to 
which he was appointed in 1826, value £60 
per annum; a prebendal stall in the col- 
legiate church of Brecon, to which he was 
appointed in 1830, value £100 per annum ; 
and the rectory of Somersham, Huntingdon- 
shire, to which he was appointed in 1843 ; 
this benefice, which is worth £1,770 per an- 
num, is annexed to the Regius Professor- 
ship of Divinity at the University of Cam- 
bridge. The new bishop was for some years 
Vice-President of St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter, and is a good Welsh scholar, although 
an Englishman by birth.” 

IRELAND.—Three or four years ago a sort 
of secret organization was formed, for the pur- - 
pose of sending agents into every part of Ire- 
land, with special instructions “to address 
themselves with simplicity, but with boldness, 
to the Roman Catholics, of a class which had 
hitherto been almost entirely neglected— 
shop-keepers and farmers, and persons in 
that rank of life. The object was two-fold : 
—first, quietly to convey the knowledge of 
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the gospel wherever it could be dropped 
within the reach of those who had never 
heard it; and, secondly, with equal quiet- 
ness, to obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
real state of feeling amongst that class of 
Romanists. For this purpose, the chosen 
azents were to assume a mysterious inde- 
pendence, answering all inquiries as to their 
motives and their employers, by referring ge- 
nerally to the religious duty imposed upon 
every man to impart the religious knowledge 
he possesses to those who have it not. They 
were directed to make constant reports, en- 
tering minutely into details of facts, and 
stating the opinions expressed by those 
with whom they conversed.” These agents 
were sent forth, two and two, and have 
continued their labours from that time 
to this, with marked success, as we learn 
from a collection of extracts from their 
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Reports, recently printed. One feature 
of the scheme, “the mysterious independ- 
ence,” seems to us objectionable, as likely 
to lead to prevarication or guile: but we 
may misunderstand the case. Out of the 
organization referred to has arisen a Society 
for Church (i. e. Episcopal) Missions to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, which is now in 
active operation. One of the most striking 
indications of a change for good in that 
country is the statement, (unconnected en- 
tirely with the movements of the Society 
above mentioned,) that “lately, within the 
limits of one month, the Lord Bishop of 
Tuam confirmed no less than nine hundred 
converts from Popery in the west of Ireland. 
This should lead the people of God every- 
where to thank God and take courage, and 
to pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
labourers for his harvest.” 


Home. 


Mernopist EpiscopaL Cuurcu.—The 
Minutes for the past year show an increase 
of members and probationers amounting to 
twenty-three thousand two hundred and forty- 
nine ; and of preachers, travelling and local, 
to the number of one hundred and six.—The 
first Theological Seminary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (at Concord, N. H.) 
seems now to be securely established. The 
late anniversary (Nov. 10) was largely at- 
tended by ministers of the New-York and 
the several New-England Conferences, and 
universal satisfaction with the Seminary 
was expressed. There are now forty stu- 
dents,—a larger number than will be found 
upon the lists of some of the oldest theologi- 
cal seminaries in the country. It will be 
remembered that this institution does not 
propose to prepare students for a call to the 
ministry ; but only to train students in the 
ministry, who have already received the call 
of the Spirit and of the Church. Its arrange- 
ments are such that no debt can be accumu- 
lated; and the friends of the school are en- 
deavouring to endow three professorships 
adequately. No charge is made for tuition. 

Tue Episcopat CuuRCcH.—We regret to 
say that the condition of the Episcopal 
Church in America seems to be daily be- 
coming more painful and uneasy. One 
would hafdly think it possible that Bishop 
Ives and Bishop M’Itvaine could be 
office-bearers in the same communion. The 
unhappy relations between the former and 
the elergy of his diocese are well known. 
As for the Puseyite priests in general, one 


hardly knows whether to consider any of 
them as other than Papists, holding on to 
their connexion with a Protestant Church 
merely for convenience sake, or, perhaps, in 
the hope of unprotestantizing her ; a work in 
which many of them, unblushingly, avow 
themselves to be engaged. The most recent 
development is the apostacy of Rev. Joun 
Murray Forsss, late Rector of St. Luke’s 
Church in New-York, who sent in his letter 
of withdrawal on the 2]st November last, 
declaring it to be his “ deep and conscien- 
tious conviction,” that duty to God required 
of him to unite himself to the “one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in commun- 
ion with the See of Rome.” It would be a 
blessing, indeed, to the Episcopal Church, 
if all who think with Mr. Forbes would fol- 
low him at once. We have understood, since 
the above paragraph was written, that Mr. 
PREsTON, late Dr. Seabury’s assistant, has 
followed Dr. Forbes already. 


German Rerormep Cuurcu.—At the 
meeting of the Eastern Synod of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, held at Norristown, 
Pa., (Oct. 11-19, 1849,) a clear proof was 
given of ‘the strong impression which the 
able and indefatigable men of Mercersburg 
have made upon that body. Our readers are 
perhaps aware that the use of a liturgy is 
authorized in the German Reformed Church, 
but that for many years there has been no 
well-established usage on the subject. The 
Liturgy in use was held by many to be radi- 
cally defective, and others again would use 
no liturgy at all. At the Synodical meeting 
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referred to a series of resolutions were 
adopted, of which the following is given (in 
the Mercersburg Review) as the substance : 


“1. That the use of liturgical forms falls 
in clearly with the practice and genius of 
the original Protestant Church ; 2. That no 
reason exists in the state of the present 
American German Church, to justify a de- 
—_ from this ancient usage ; 3. That the 
iturgy now authorized is inadequate to the 
wants of the Church, as, apart from other 
defects, it makes no provision for ordinary 
occasions of public worship ; 4. That while 
the older Reformed Liturgies are, in gene- 
ral, worthy of adoption, there is still need of 
various modifications to adapt them fully to 
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our circumstances and wants; 5. That the 
present time is as favourable for new action 
In the case, as any that can be anticipated 
hereafter; 6. That it is expedient, accord- 
ingly, to proceed forthwith in the business of 
providing a new liturgy.” 

The whole liturgical question is thus 
thrown open for discussion. 

UnITARIANS.—The Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Manual for 1850, estimates the num- 
ber of Unitarian churches in the United 
States at 245. Of these 165 are in Massa- 
chusetts, leaving 80 for all the other States. 
Of the 80, 28 are in Maine and New-Hamp- 
shire, leaving 52 churches for the other 27 
States of the Union. 


‘ 


Art. XIIL—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cheological. 
EUROPEAN. 


WE have received the second Leipsic edi- 
tion of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament. 
The full title is, “ Novum Testamentum 
Grace, ad antiquos testes recensuit, appara- 
tum criticum multis modis auctum et correctum 
apposuit, commentationem isagogicam premi- 
sit CoNSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF.” (Leip- 
zig, Winter,1849. 12mo., pp. xcvi,768.) Inthe 
Prolegomena,Tischendorf gives an account of 
his personal labours in the collation of ancient 
MSS., of the critical apparatus employed, 
and of the principles on which he has pro- 
ceeded in the recension of the text. He 
treats also of the order of the books of the 
New Testament, of the forms of certain pro- 
per names, and gives an account of the va- 
rious editions of the New Testament, by El- 
zevir, Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Mu- 
raltus, Bornemann, (Acts,) and Tregelles, 
(Apoc.) Then follows a copious Inder 
Subsidiorum Criticorum, containing an ac- 
count, in order, of the codices, versions, 
works of the Fathers, &c., used in preparing 
his text. Without intending to characterize 
the edition with any minuteness, we men- 
tion it as one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the criticism of the text of the New 
Testament that has been made for many 
years. 

Dr. Davidson has issued the second vo- 
lume of his “ Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” extending from the Acts to the Se- 
cond Epistle to the Thessalonians, 

The last volume of Chalmers’ Posthu- 
mous Works has now been issued, under 
the title, ‘‘ Prelections on Butler’s Analogy, 


Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and 
Hill’s Lectures in Divinity ; with two Intro- 
ductory Lectures, and four Addresses, deli- 
vered in the New College, Edinburgh.” 

Such of our readers as are acquainted 
with the life and writings of Samuel Drew, 
will remember that he prepared his elaborate 
treatise on the Being and Attributes of God, 
in competition for a theological premium of 
£1,200, offered according to the will of a 
gentleman, deceased. The decision was 
announced in August, 1815, and Mr. Drew 
was unsuccessful ; the first premium being 
adjudged te Dr. William L. Brown, Plinci- 
pal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, and the 
second to John Bird Sumner, M.A., of 
Eton, (now Archbishop of Canterbury.) Ac- 
cording to the terms of the will, this prize is 
to be offered at intervals of forty years, for- 
ever—the fund allotted to it being amply 
adequate. The trustees of the fund have 
therefore recently issued the following an- 
nouncement, which we publish for the bene- 
fit of American writers who may feel dis- 
posed to grapple with the subjects named. 

‘¢ Theological Premiums.—A_ gentleman, 
deceased, left by his Deed of Settlement a 
considerable fund to be applied by his Trus- 
tees, at intervals of 40 years from 1774, in 
the payment of Two Premiums for the best 
Treatises on the following subject :-— 

“<The Evidence that there fs a Being, 
all Powerful, Wise, and Good, by whom 
everything exists ; and particularly to obviate 
difficulties regarding the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Deity : and this, in the first place, 
from considerations independent of Written 
Revelation; and in the second place, from 
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the Revelation of the Lord Jesus ; and from 
the whole to point out the inferences most 
necessary for, and useful to mankind.’ 
‘The amount of the fund tobe so applied 
cannot be less, at any period, than £1,600, 
and, as nearly as can be ascertained, it will, 
on occasion of the next competition, be about 
£2,400. Three-fourths of the fund divisible 
at each period are appointed, by the terms 
of the bequest, to be paid to the author of the 
treatise which shall be found by the judges, 
to be named as aftermentioned, to possess 
the most merit ; and the remaining fourth to 
the author of the treatise which, in the opi- 
nion of the said judges, shall be next in me- 
rit to the former, ‘ after deducting therefrom 
the expense of printing and binding 300 co- 


pies of each of the said treatises, or of pur- . 


chasing 300 printed copies thereof, as the 
said trustees shall direct, to be distributed 
by them among such persons to whom the 
shall think the same will prove most dseful, 
or in any other manner that they shall judge 
proper.’ 

“The Ministers of the Established Church 
of Aberdeen, the Principals and Professors 
of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aber- 
deen, and the Trustees of the Testator, are 
appointed to nominate and make choice of 
three judges, who are to decide agreeably to 
certain rules prescribed in the Deed of Set- 
tlement upon the comparative merits of such 
treatises as shall be laid before them; and it 
may be proper to mention that, to discourage 
mean performances, the judges are empow- 
ered (if unanimous only) to find none of the 
treatises produced of sufficient merit to enti- 
tle the writers to the premiums. The trus- 
tees, however, believe that in the present 
state of the literary world this is a contin- 
gency which can scarcely occur. 

“ The time allowed by the Testator for the 
composition of the treatises for the next pe- 
riodical competition extends tp the 1st of ya - 
nuary, 1854; and his trustees do now inti- 
mate, in compliance with his appointment, 
that those who shall become competitors for 
the said prizes must transmit their treatises 
to Alex. and John Webster, Advocates, in 
Aberdeen, agents of the trustees, in time to 
be with them on or before the said lst day 
of January, 1854, as none can be received 
after that date; and they must be sent free 
of all expense to the trustees, 

“The judges will then, without delay, 
proceed to examine and decide upon the 
comparative merits of such treatises as shall 
ay before them; and the trustees will, 
atthe first term of Whitsunday after the de- 
termination of the judges, pay the premiums 
to the successful candidates, agreeably to 
the will of the Testator. 


“ As it tends much to an impartial deci- 


sion that the names of the authors should be 
concealed from the judges, the trustees re- 
quest that the treatises may not be in the 
hand-writing of their respective authors, nor 
have their names annexed to them. Each 
treatise must be distinguished by a peculiar 





motto; this motto must be written on the 
outside of a sealed letter, containing the au- 
thor’s name and his address, and sent along 
with his performance. The names of the 
successful candidates only shall be known 
by opening their letters. e other letters 
shall be destroyed unopened. The-writers 
of the unsuccessful treatises may afterwards 
have them returned, by applying to Messrs. 
Webster, or the trustees, and by mentioning 
only the motto they may have assumed. 

“ Letters addressed as above, post-paid, 
will meet with due attention; and it will 
save much trouble in answering inquiries, to 
announce that there is no restriction im- 
posed as to the length of the treatises. 

“‘ Aberdeen, September 18, 1849,” 

We continue our notices of the contents 
and tendencies of the principal European 
theological journals :— 

The Biblical Review, (London : Jackson & 
Walford, three shillings sterling per number.) 
Art. I., on the “ Inspiration of the Apoca- 
lypse,” treats, with much judgment, of inspi- 
ration in general, and then gives the evidence, 
both external and internal, in favour of the 
genuineness and inspiration of the Apoca- 
lypse. Art. II. is atranslation of Dr. Bahr’s 
remarks on Mark ix, 49, 50, the same of 
which a modified translation, (begun before 
this appeared,) is offered to our own readers 
in this number. Art. III. is on Sweden- 
borg’s Science of Correspondences, and is not 
marked by any special ability. Art. IV. is 
a Review, somewhat pungent, of Ethe- 
ridge’s “‘ Syrian Churches, and his Transla- 
tion of the Peschito.” Art. V., ‘‘ Studies of 
First Principles.” Art. VI. gives a transla- 
tion, from Gersdorf’s Repertorium of Tis- 
chendorf’s notice of his new edition of the 
Greek Testament. Art. VII. is on the 
“Teaching of Christ respecting Oaths,” 
founded on an investigation of Matt. v. 33- 
37. Art. VIII,, Miscellaneous Biblical Criti- 
cisms. Art.X., Extracts from Lange’s Life of 
Christ : besides correspondence, critical no- 
tices, &c. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature (Kitto’s, 
five shillings per number) contains the fol- 
lowing articles:—I., a review, very com- 
mendatory, yet discriminating, of Tischen- 
dorf's few edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, by S. P. Tregelles. II., a translation 
of the Introduction to Keil’s Commentary 
on Joshua, by Dr. Davies. III., the Chro- 
nology of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 


by Rev. Daniel Kerr, M.A. IV.,an Essay on 


the Hyssop of Scripture, reprinted from the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. V., 
on Inferential Reasoning from the Silence 
of Scripture. VI., Pascal’s Conception of 
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the Peculiar Essence of Christianity, trans- 
lated from the Gerinan of Neander, VII, 
a Comment on St. Luke’s Preface to his 
Gospel, by J. Von Gumpach, aiming at a 
critical revision of the authorized version. 
VIII., Observations on the Tenses of the 
Hebrew Verb, by Rev. D. H. Weir, M. A. 
IX., Thoughts on the Literary Character of 
David. X.,a review of Davidson’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, Vol. II. XI., 
a review of Alexander’s Commentary on 
Isaiah: besides Miscellanea and Corre- 
spondence. 

The only theological articles in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer for October, are the fol- 
lowing, viz.:—‘ English Hymnology, its 
History and Prospects,” the writer of which 
remarks, in regard to the Wesleyan Collec- 
tion, tha: ‘‘it may be doubted whether any 
of the original Hymns included in this book 
could possibly, and by any change, be in- 
cluded in an English Hymnology !” ‘‘ Ca- 
thedrals and Cathedral Institutions,” a sad 
recital, by one of the family too, of the 
abuses of the English Church Establish- 
ment; the writer asserting, among other 
things, that if any one, conversant with the 
names and family connexions of the Eng- 
lish bishops during the last thirty years, 
should cast his eye over the present occu- 
pants of the prebendal stalls, he would see 
reason to suspect that Episcopal patronage 
had been dispensed on grounds of consan- 
guinity rather thanof merit. There is also a 
review of ‘Williams’ Holy City,” vindicating 
the topographical views of that work against 
Dr. Robinson, and all the world besides. 

The contents of the Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, for October, are as follows :— 
I. On the “ Conception of the Great Spirit, 
entertained by the Wild Indians of North 
America ;” an elaborate article of nearly se- 
venty pages, exhausting, one would think, 
the entire literature of the subject. II. 
‘Contributions to the Exposition of the 
Prophet Amos,” with special regard to Baur’s 
“Prophet Amos,” III. Exegetical Remarks 
on Gal. iii, 13, and on Heb. xiii, 13-23, by 
Dr. Bahr, of Carlsruhe. IV. ‘‘ Was the 
Epistle to the Ephesians directefl to the 
Church at Ephesus ?” by W. F. Rinck, who 
answers the question in the affirmative. V, 
An article by Ullmann, on the third edition 
of his ‘Essence of Christianity.” VI. 
“ Antichrist, or the Spirit of Sect,” by Dr. 
Nevin, of Marshall College ; being a trans- 
lation of his work with that title published 
gome months ago in this country. 

The only articles at all theological in the 
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British Quarterly (Congregational) for Oc- 
tober, are, the first,—Savonarola and his 
Times; the third, Stowell on the Holy Spi- 
rit; the fifth, the Unity of Mankind, as 
shown by Ethnology ; and the ninth, a re- 
view of Dr. Vaughan’s “‘ Age and Chris- 
tianity.” 

Messrs. Longmans have recently pub- 
lished a treatise on “Church and Chapel 
Architecture, from the earliest period to the 
present time, with an account of the He- 
brew Church ; together with an Appendix, 
and one thousand authenticated Mouldings, 
selected from the best examples which this 
country contains, by Andrew Trimen, Ar- 
chitect,” in which an attempt is made to bring 
back modern ecclesiastical architecture to 
“the religious principles of the middle ages.” 
Mr. Trimen, we believe, is a Wesleyan. 
Gothic architecture seems to be superseding 
all other amgng our Wesleyan friends in 
England. 

The “ Patriarchal Age,” republished some 
time ago, by Messrs. Lane & Scott, New- 
York, constituted Vol. I. of “Sacred An- 
nals.” The second volume has just been 
issued in London, by Messrs, Longmans, un- 
der the title of “ The History and Religion of 
the Hebrew People, from the Origin of the 
Nation to the Time of Christ ; forming Vol. 
II. of ‘Sacred Annals; or, Researches into 
the History and Religion of Mankind.’ By 
George Smith, F. A. S., Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of the Royal Society of Literature, 
of the Irish Archeological Society, &c. ; au- 
thor of ‘ Perilous Times,’ and ‘The Reli- 
gion of Ancient Britain.’ 8vo.” Wehave 
not yet received a copy. 

The attacks of Messrs. Everett, Dunn, and 
Griffith upon the Wesleyan Conference have 
given birth to a number.of pamphlets in de- 
fence of that body. Wegive the titles of the 
most important :—I. The Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, its Duties and Responsibilities, with a 
Vindication of its recent Acts of Discipline ; 
by the Rev. Thomas Jackson, President of the 
Conference. 8vo., price 6d :—II. Exposure 
of Misrepresentations and Falsehoods in 
the Speeches delivered in Exeter Hall, @y 
Messrs. Everett, Dunn, and Griffith, on 
Friday, August 31st. 12mo., price 1d. :—III. 
Letters on Recent Decisions of the Wesley- 
an Conference, by the Rev. John Lomas, 
Jacob Stanley, Sen., and I. H. 12mo., price 
#d.:—IV. Opinions of the Press respeciing 
the Recent Expulsion of Messrs. Everett, 
Dunn, and Griffith. 12mo., price #d.:—V. 
Further Thoughts on certain Recent Deci- 
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sions of the Wesleyan Methodist Confer- 
ence, in a Second Letter to a Friend ; by 
the Rev. John Lomas. 12mo., price id. :— 
VI. A Dialogue between Two Wesleyan 
Methodists, on the present Agitations of 
Messrs. Everett, Dunn, and Griffith. 12mo., 
price 4d. :-VII. Letters, by T. Garland, Esq., 
toa Friend, and by the Rev. Jacob Stanley, 
Sen., to R. S. Stanley, Esq. 12mo., price 
#d.:—VIII. The Misrepresentations and 
Falsehoods of the ‘‘ Fly Sheets” Exposed, 
with Remarks on the Attempts to Agitate 
the Wesleyan Societies ; by the Rev. Jo- 
seph Hargreaves. 

Among the works in Theology and kin- 
dred subjects, recently announced as pub- 
lished or in press in London, are the follow- 
ing:— 

The Certain Truth, the Science and the 
Authority of the Scriptural Chronology, by 
W. Cunninghame, Esq., 8vo. :—The Greek 
‘Testament, with a critically revised Text, a 
Digest of various Readings, Marginal Re- 
ferences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage, 
Prolegomena, and a copious Critical and 
Exegetical Commenta in English, by 
Henry Alford, M. A... Vol. I., thick 8vo.: 
—The Bond of Perfectness, chiefly as 
Explained and Illustrated in the ‘Thirteenth 
Chapter of First Corinthians ; by the Rev. 
H. Verschoyle, A. M., fep. 8vo, :—Letters 
and Memoir of the late Walter Augustus 
Shirley, D. D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, edited by Thomas Hill, B. D., Arch- 
deacon of Derby. 8vo.:—A Memoir of the 
late Rev. Henry W. Fox, Missionary in 
South India. Post 8vo.:—The Modern Mis- 
sionary, as exemplified in.a Narrative of the 
Life and Labours of the late Rev. Edward 
Cook, in Great Namacqualand, &c., South 
Africa ; compiled from his Journal, Letters, 
&c.; by his Brother. 12mo. :—The History 
of Wesleyan Methodism in the Isle of Man, 
with some Account of the Island, and of the 
Life and Labours of Bishop Wilson, in a Se- 
ries of Letters, addressed to the Rev. Geo. 
Marsden, by James Rosser:—The Class- 
Leader’s:Manual ; being Letters addressed 
to a Class-Leader on all Matters relating to 
his Office, by Henry Fish, M. A. 18mo. :— 
The Great Redemption, an Essay on the 
Mediatorial System ; by Rev. Wm. Leask, 
author of ‘‘ The Footsteps of Messiah,” &c., 
&c. 8vo.:—The Word of God, its Import- 
ance and its Power ; by the Hon. and Rev. 
H. Montague Villiers, M.A. 12mo. :—Is- 
rael and the Gentiles, Contributions to the 
History of the Jews, from the Earliest Times 
tothe Present Day ; by Dr. Isaac Da Costa, 
of Amsterdam. Post 8vo,:-—-The Morning 
of Joy ; by the Rev. Horatius Bonar. 18mo. : 

—Tetraphonon ; or, the Perfect Harmony 
of the Four Gospels, deduced from the Cha- 
racter, and the particular object in View of 
their respective Writers ; by Dr. Isaac Da 
Costa, of Amsterdam :—Inspiration in Con- 





flict with Recent Forms of Philosophy and 
Skepticism ; the Lecture hteset at the 
opening of the United Presbyterian Divinity 

all, Session 1849; by John Eadie, LL.D. 
Second edition, 12mo. :—The Discourses and 
Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ, illustrated 
in a Series of Expositions ; by John Brown, 
D. D., author of ‘‘ Expository Lectures on 


First Peter,” &c., &c. In three large vols., 


8vo. :—Daily Scripture Illustrations ; being 
Original Readings fora Year on Subjects 
from Sacred History, Biography, Geogra- 
Bey Antiquities, and Theology; by John 

itto, D. D., editor of “The Pictorial Bi- 
ble,” ‘“* Cyclopzedia of Biblical Literature,” 
&c., &c. 4 vols.,8vo. ; to be published quar- 
terly :—A Memorr of the late Richard Win- 
ter Hamilton, LL.D., D. D.; by Professor 
W. H. Stowell, of Rotheram College. 8vo. : 
—The Work of the Spirit; by Wm. Hen- 
dry Stowell ; being the Congregational Lec- 
ture, Fourteenth Series. 8vo, :—Three Es- 
says on the Re-Union and Recognition of 
Christians Hereafter; by John Sheppard. 
Fep. 8vo :—Letter and Spirit ; a Discourse 
on Modern Philosophical Spiritualism in its 
Relation to Christianity ; delivered in Shef- 
field, October 9, 1849, by Robert Vaughan, 
D. D. Fep. 8vo. :—The Life of John Cal- 
vin, compiled from Authentic Sources, and 
particularly from his Correspondence ; by 
Thomas H. Dyer, Esq. 8vo.:—The Re- 
spective Peculiarities in the Creeds of the 

ahometan and the Hindu which stand in 
the Way of Conversion to the Christian 
Faith, an Essay which obtained Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland’s Prize for the Year 1848 ; 
by Ernest Frederick Fiske, M. A., of Ema- 
nuel College. 8vo. :—Scriptural Communion 
with God ; or, the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Job, arranged in Historical and Chrono- 
logical Order, newly divided into Sections 
for daily reading, with Introductions and 
Notes ; by Rev. G. Townsend, D. D. In 2 
large vols., 8vo., (with Indexes.) 


Among the publications in Theological 
Literature for the past year, on the continent, 
are the following :— 

Dr. H. Andr. Chr. Hiivernick’s, Prof. zu 
KG6nigsberg, Handbuch der historisch-kritis- 
chen Einleitung in das alte Testament. ITI. 
Thi., ausgearbeitet von Dr. C. Fr. Keil, ord. 
Prof. d. Theol. an der Univ. zu Dorpat. 
Erlangen, 1849. 519 pp. 8vo. 


Daniel le prophéte, exposé dans une suite 
de lecons pour une école du dimanche (par 
L. Gaussen.) Tom. III. Paris, 1849. 8vo. 

S. Ignatii patris apostolici que feruntur 
epistole una cum ejusdem martyrio, Col- 
latis edd. grecis, versionibus syriaca, ar- 


’ meniaca, latinis denuo recens, notasque cri- 


ticas adjecit Dr. Jul. Henr. Petermann, 
Phil. Prof. in univ. Berolin. Lipsie, 1849. 
565 pp. 8vo. 
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Q. Sept. Florentis Tertulliani apologeti- 
cus et ad nationis libri duo ex fide optimo- 
rum codicum manuscriptorum aut primum 
aut denuo collatorum cum adnotatione per- 
petua et indicibus ed. Fre. Oehler. Hale, 
1849. 454 pp. 8vo. 

Lehrbuch der christlichen Kirchenge- 
schichte mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der dogmatischen Entwickelung, Von Dr. 


Literary Intelligence. 
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W. Br. Lindner. 2 Abthl.: Geschichte der 
Kirche mittlerer Zeit. Leipzig, 1849. 416 
pp. 8vo. 

Die christliche Dogmatik aus dem christo- 
logischen Princip dargestellt. Von Dr. Th. 
A. Liebner, Prof. der Theol. zu Kiel. 1 Bd. 
1 Abthl. A. u.d. T.: Christologie od. die 
christologische Einheit des dogmatischenSys- 
tems. 1 Abthl. Gottingen, 1849. 389 pp. 8vo. 


AMERICAN. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers have in 
press anew edition of Butler’s Analogy, 
with a careful Analysis, mostly prepared by 
the late Rev. Dr. Emory, President of 
Dickinson College, and completed by Rev. 
G. R, Crooks, of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. The volume will also contain a new 
Life of Butler, and a copious Index. It 
will be the most complete and useful edi- 
tion of Butler’s great work. 

Messrs. Lane & Scott are preparing for 
publication a new edition of Watson’s The- 
ological Institutes, with an Analysis of the 
whole work, by J. M’Clintock, and a Co- 
pious Index of subjects. The Analysis has 
heretofore been printed in a separate form. 
The Index will be carefully prepared, and 
will be a very great convenience to the stu- 
dent. No work of its class, probably, has 
had so large a sale as Watson’s Institutes, 
within the last half century. 

Rev. James W. ALEXANDER, D.‘D., was 
inaugurated as Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Government in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, on the 
20th of November last. The subject of his 
inaugural address was, “The Value of 
Church History to the Theologian of the 
Present Day.” 

A translation of Theremin’s Outlines of 


Systematic Homiletics is soon to be pub- 
lished by Prof. Shedd, of Vermont. 

We are also informed that Hase’s Kir- 
chengeschichte is to be translated by Prof. 
Blumenthal, and Rev. C. P. Wing, of Dick- 
inson College, with modifications adapting it 
to the use of School and College classes. 

The third volume of Prof. Torrey’s trans- 
lation of Neander’s Church History has ap- 
peared, but we have not yet seen it. 

A new edition of Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon 
to the New Testament is in press, and will 
shortly be published by the Messrs. Har- 
pers. The work has undergone a thorough 
revision, and will be more accurate and va- 
luable than ever in the new edition. 

We have had recently several specimens 
of Roman Catholic Theological Literature, 
of a higher rank than has before been known 
inthis country. Among them are— The Four 
Gospels, translated from the Vulgate, and 
diligently compared with the Greek Text, 
with Notes critical and explanatory, by F. 
P. Kenrick, Bishop of Philadelphia. (8vo. 
pp. 572:)—The Works of Bishop England, 
published under the Auspices and Immediate 
Superintendence of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Reynolds, the present Bishop of Charleston. 
5 vols. 8vo. :—Christianity and the Church, 
by the Rev.Chas.Constantine Pise, D.D. 8vo. 
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Classical and Miscellaneous. 


EUROPEAN. 


lumes will be published at the rate of four or 
five in the year. 

Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, have pub- 
lished a volume on the history of “ German 
Literature,” by Joseph Gostick, author of the 


A NEw series of editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics, to be issued under the gene- 
ral title of Bibliotheca Classica, is proposed 
by George Long, Esq., and the Rev. A. J. 
Macleane, M. A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The works will be edited by va- 
rious hands ; and to secure uniformity and 
consistency in execution, the series will be 
under the united management of Mr. Long 
and Mr. Macleane. The first volume will 
be ready early in 1850; the subsequent vo- 


“Spirit of German Poetry.” The latter 
work we have not seen: the former we 
deem too brief to serve readers unacquainted 
with German Literature, and too incomplete 
to be useful to those who are. 








1850.] 





Such of our readers as desire a good clas- 
sical and philological journal, will find it in 
the ‘‘ Classical Museum,” published quar- 
terly, in London, at 3s. 6d. (sterling) a num- 
ber. An idea of its general scope may be 
obtained from the contents of the Number 
for October, 1849, which are as follows :—I. 
Contributions towards a Metaphysics of 
Greek Syntax, by W. J. Hickie:—II. On 
the Verb to Be, and its equivalents, by F. 
W. Newman :—III. When did Greece be- 
come a Roman Province ? (This article sets 
forth a view of Professor Hermann, (K. F., 
of Gottingen,) which will startle some read- 
ers, viz., that the generally received opinion 
that Achaia was turned into a Roman pro- 
vince by Mummius, is utterly untenable, and 
indeed unfounded) :—IV. Remarks on Cer- 
tain Passages in the Ancient Dramatists :— 
V. An Essay on Roman Names :—VI. An 
Attempt to Restore the Text and the Scan- 
sion of Homer, on an entirely New Sys- 
tem :—VII. Miscellanies :—VIII. Notices 
of New Publications, &c. 

The second volume of “ Die Gegenwart. 
Eine Encyklopedische Darstellung der neu- 
esten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stande,” (8vo., 
pp. 770,) has appeared. Among the articles 
contained in this volume, are the following : 
—Corn Laws—Poland since 1831—Sport- 
mg and Game Laws—Prussia from 1841 to 
1848—Nicholas I—The Jesuits—Rossi— 
Louis Napoleon — Baden-—Schleswig-Hol- 
stein—Belgium—Owen and Socialism, and 
numerous others, 

The first volume of Southey’s Life, edited 
by his son, the Rev. C. C. Southey, con- 
tains his early Autobiography, College Life, 
Scheme of Social Colonization for America, 
Visit to Lisbon, &c., carrying the life up to 
1798. There will be six volumes in all, ap- 
pearing every alternate month. 

C. G. Zumpt was born in Berlin, on the 
20th of March, 1792,.and died at Carlsbad, 
on the 25th of June, 1849. His principal 
writings and their dates are as follows :— 
“ Die Regeln der latein. Syntax,” 1814; 
** Aufgaben zum Uebersetzen aus dem 
Deutschen ins Lateinische,” 1815, (5th edi- 
tion, 1844;) “Annales veterum regnorum 
ac populorum imprimis Romanorum,” 1819, 
(2d edition, 1838 ;) ‘‘ Lateinische Gramma- 
tik,” 1818, (9th edition, 1844;) ‘ Curtii de 
rebus gestis Alexandri M. libri VIII, ad 
fid. codd. mss. recens.,” 1826, (revised edi- 
tion, 1849;) ‘ Quintiliani institutt, orator., 
ed. Spalding,” vol. V., 1829 & 1831; 
‘“‘Ciceronis Verrinarum libri VII., recens., 


etc.,” 1830 & 1831 4 Ciceronis de officiis 
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libri tres. Recens., etc.,” 1837 & 1838; 
“*Decretum municipale Tergestinum denuo 
recens, et illustr.,” 1837; ‘Ueber d. bau- 
liche Einrichtung des rém. Wohnhauses,” 
1844; “ Ueber d. gesetzliche Freiheit des 
rom. Biirgers u. die gesetzl. Garantien ders,” 
1845; “De legibus judiciisque repetun- 
darum in Republica Rom. Commentatt. 
tres,” 1845—1847 ; besides various learned 
contributions to the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences, at Berlin. 

Among the works in general literature re- 
cently announced in England, are the fo!- 
lowing :—Practice in German, Adapted for 
Self-Instruction ; by Falck Lebahn :—The 
Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena: 
by Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., re- 
duced from the edition in imperial folio, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Fami- 
lies. Imp. 4to.:—Ancient Coins and Me- 
dals, with an Historical Account of the Ori- 
gin of Coined Money, the Development of 
the Art of Coining in Greece and her Colo- 
nies, its Progress during the Extension of 
the Roman Empire, and its Decline as an 
Art with the Decay of that Power ; by H. N. 
Humphrey, author of the ‘“ Coins of Eng- 
land ;” with illustrations in relief. Roy 8vo. : 
A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, to 
which is added a Dictionary, English and 
Hindustani, entirely new; by John Shak- 
spear. 4th edition, greatly enlarged. 1 vol. 
4to. :—Aspects of Nature in different Lands 
and different Climates, with Scientific Elu- 
cidations ; by Alexander Von Humboldt; 
translated, with the author’s sanction and 
co-operation, and at his express desire, by 
Mrs. Sabine. 2 vols. 16mo.:—A History of 
Rome under the Emperors ; Book the First, 
* Julius Cesar ;” by the Rev. Charles Meri- 
vale, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. :—Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems ; by 
Wm. E. Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University of Edinburgh; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing an Examination of the 
Statements of Mr. Macaulay’s “ History of 
England,” regarding John Grahame of Cla- 
verhouse, Viscount of Dundee. A new edi- 
tion, fep. 8vo.:—A Review of the French 
Revolution of 1848, from the 24th of Febru- 
ary tothe Election of the First President, 
by Capt. Chamier, R. N. 2 vols. 8vo.:— 
Dark Scenes of History ; by G. P. R. James, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo.:—A History of the 
Papal States, from their Origin to the Pre- 
sent Time ; by John Miley, D. D., author of 
‘“* Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 3 
vols. 8vo. :—Excursions in Southern Africa, 
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including a History of the Cape Colony, an 
Account of the Native Tribes, &c., by 
Lieut. Col. Napier. 2 vols. small 8vo., with 
numerous illustrations :— William Von Hum- 
boldt’s Letters to a Female Friend, (a com- 
plete edition, ) translated from the German by 
Catharine M. A. Cowper. 2 vols, 18mo., :— 
A Compendium of Ancient Geography, com- 
piled from all acknowledged Authorities, and 
adapted to the Use of Schools ; by the Rev. 
Samuel Doria, M. A., Head Master of Wi- 
gan School. 12mo. :—A New Classical Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Mythology, 
Biography, and Geography, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools; by Dr. Wm. Smith. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Among the works recently announced on 
the continent of Europe are the follow- 
ing :— 

La Philosophie de la Liberté: Cours de 
Philosophie Morale fait 4 Lausanne, par 
Charles Secretan, ancien Professeur de 
Philosophie 4 l’Académie du Canton de 
Vaud, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1849. 

Divination sur les trois derniers ouvrages 
de Vincent Gioberti: les Prolégoménes, le Jé- 
suite moderne et l’Apologie ; par C.-M. Cur- 
ci, de la Compagnie de Jésus. 2 vols, 8vo. 
pp. 1144. Paris, 1849. 
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Deutsche Dichtung. Von Sebastian 
Brant (1500) bis auf die Gegenwart. Aus 
den Quellen. Mit Biographisch-literaris- 
chen Einleitungen, und mit Abweichungen 
der ersten Drucke gesammelt und heraus- 
gegeben. Von Karl Gédeke. 2 vols. imp. 8vo., 
double columns. 

Discours sur histoire universelle par Bos- 
suet. Nouv. édition collationnée sur les mei- 
lleurs textes, précédée d’une introduction lit- 
téraire, accompagnée de sommaires, de notes 
philolog. et grammaticales, des variantes de 
l’auteur, et de Ja chronologie des bénédictins 
rapprochée de celle de Bossuet, par M. A. 
E. Delachapelle. Paris, 1849. 12mo. 

Histoire démocratique des peuples anciens 
et modernes, par Agricol Perdiguier, repré- 
sentant du peuple. Temps anciens. Ethyo- 
piens. Egyptiens. Hébreux (Suite.) Grees. 
Tom. II. Paris, Marcel. 1849. 16mo. [To 
be completed in 8 or 9 volumes. ] 

Histoire des races humaines d’Europe, 
depuis leur formation jusqu’a leur rencontre 
dans la Gaule: par P. A. F. Gérard. Brux- 
elles. 1849. 390 pp. 8vo. 

Allgem, Cultur-Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit. Von Gust. Klemm. 7. Bd. A. u. d. 
T.: Das Morgenland. Mit 6 Taf. Abbildd. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 1849. VI u. 526 pp. 8vo. 


AMERICAN. 


Tue Hon. CuareEs KING was inaugurated 
President of Columbia College on‘ the 20th 
of November last. Addresses were deli- 
vered by Professor M’Vickar and the 
newly elected President. In the course of 
Professor M’Vickar’s address he expressed 
what seems to us the strange sentiment that 
the English university system of education 
should be more closely adopted than it has 


been. as the system best adapted to the wants 


of this country. We have been accustomed 
to entertain precisely the opposite opinion. 
That system is the growth of ages of aristo- 
cracy, and is, in itself, essentially aristocra- 
tic. It has done as much as even the insu- 
lar position of England to make the Eng- 
lish national mind narrow, bigoted, and 
overbearing. Instead of adopting it more 
closely, we have only to regret that so many 
of its features have been incorporated with 
our institutions, 

Apropos of this subject, the London Times, 
in a late article, intended to rebut the charge 


that an education at Oxford or Cambridge is 
beyond the reach of any but rich young men, 
assures its readers, on its own “ experience 
and information, that in no single college in 
Oxford or Cambridge need the yearly ex- 
penses of a student exceed £100, and they 
are often actually brought considerably with- 
in this sum by men maintaining, in all re- 
spects, the character and position of gentle- 
men. The addition of another £100 a year, 
for persona] expenses, is amply sufficient for 
the wants of any right-minded student during 
his academical career.” That is to say, a 
“right-minded student” can get along quite 
comfortably at Oxford or Cambridge, in an 
economical way, on one thousand dollars a 
year ! 

The abridged ‘Classical Dictionary of 
Mythology and Biography,” of Dr. William . 
Smith, is, we understand, to be republished 
in this country, by Messrs, Harper & Bro- 
thers, with additions from Smith’s larger 
work, é&c., by Professor Anthon. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS PRE- 


PARING FOR PUBLICATION 
By Messrs. LANE & SCOTT, 


200 Mulberry-street, New-York. 


I. 
Watson's Theological Institutes,—8th edition. 


New Epition, REvVIsED. 


Theological Institutes; or a View of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and 
Institutions of Christianity. By Ricnarp Watson. With a Copious Ana- 
lysis, by J. M’CiinrTock, and a full Index to the whole work. Complete in 

2 volumes. ; 
The Analysis, heretofore published as a separate work, will now be printed in octavo form, 
and bound up with the Institutes. The want of a sufficient Inder long been felt ; and 
the Publishers now offer one that will, they hope, be found amply sufficient. In this new 


form, this great work of RicHaRD Watson will be better adapted, it is hoped, both for 
students and general readers, than ever before. 


II. 
Life of Mrs. Fletcher —11th edition. 


The Life of Mrs. Mary Fletcher, Consort and Relict of the Rev. J. Fletcher. 
Vicar of Madeley, Salop. Compiled from her Journal and other Authentic 
Documents. By Henry Moore. 


IIT. 

Emory’s Defence.—4th edition. 
A Defence of “ Our Fathers,” and of the — Organization of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, against the Rev. Alexander M’Caine, and others. 


With Historical and Critical Notices of Early American Methodism. By 
Joun Emory, D. D. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY LANE & SCOTT. 























IV. 


Palestine ; 

The Geography and History of the Holy Land, adapted to Bible Classes, 
Sunday-Schools, and Private Use. By Rev. F. G. Hrpparp. To be illus- 
trated by Twenty Stereographic Maps. 


This work will contain: 1. A distinct, authentic, and somewhat detailed description of the 
physical] geography of Palestine. : 

2. An account of each place and object properly belonging to the geography of Palestine, so 
far as they stand connected with Biblical History, or so far as is necessary to appreciate it, 

3. A full account of the aboriginal nations of Canaan. ‘ 

4, A separate account of each of the tribes of Israel, embracing all the important reliable 
knowledge we have of their distinct and relative histories. 

5. A general, connected view of the history of Palestine, from its first settlement to the 
time of Christ. ; 

6. The present Arabic names, and the condition of cities, districts, &c., of Palestine, men- 
tioned in the Bible, so for as modern research has identified them, and given us any 
valuable information. 


V. 


Dizon's Narrative.—3rd edition. 





























Personal Narrative of a Tour through a Part of the United States and 
Canada. With Notices of the History and Institutions of Methodism in 
America. Containing, also, the Fijth Part, heretofore omitted in the Ameri- 
can editions. By James Dixon, D.D. With afine Portrait. 12mo. pp. 594. 
Price $1 00. 


Dr. Dixon appears in his book as he appeared at Pittsburgh—intelligent, generous, compre- 
hensive. His approval of American institutions is not cold and qualified, like that of some 
who write of our affairs ;—he is not studious to write so as not to give offence, nor does 
he barely utter an opinion dictated by charity rather than by impartial observation. He 
speaks out in the language of admiration, and gives his reasons for what he says.—North- 
ern Christian Advocate. 

To say that the volume altogether is very interesting, would be what is said of many books 
of travel ; but this does not come up to our ideas of the work now before us. It is full of 
interest and instruction, and is written in a style that cannot fail to please every reader 
of good taste and sound judgment.—Nashville Christian Advocate. 

Dr. Dixon’s book is a very great improvement upon those of most English Tourists, who 
have passed rapidly through this country. He judges more correctly of the spirit and cha- 
racter of the people, and forms a juster estimate of the nature and bearing of our institu- 
tions.— Watchman and Observer. 

It is, in fact, one of those books which do not need to be praised : it will make its own way, 
and tell its own tale.—London Watchman. 

Dr. Dixon visited this country as a delegate from the Methodists in England. He is not one 
of those Englishmen that come to this country to find fault with everything that they may 
see and hear. He seems justly to appreciate our social, civil, and religious institutions. 
So many Englishmen have visited our country, and returned home and sJandered our na- 
tion, that it gives us cause of joy that one man from our fatherland should be disposed to 
do us justice. The latter part of the volume contains a history of Methodism in the Uni- 
States, and an exposé of the doctrine and discipline of the denomination. Dr. Dixon is a 
man of enlarged and liberal views, well qualified to judge of men and things. Every 
American will read this volume with an intense interest. We have perused it with great 
satisfaction.— Puritan Recorder. 

The many quotations we have made from this book show that we think well of it. The 
personal narrative is very pleasant; the descriptions of American scenery, in which it 
abounds, are often very striking ; its views of American character and customs are libe- 
ral and instructive. It is abook calculated to allay prejudice in our own country, and 
remove misconception in Great Britain. The second part of the work is devoted toa 
be full — of Methodism in America, its history, institution, present state, é&c.—- 
4 ‘ational ra. 





NEW WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


I, 
Notes of the Minister of Christ for the Times, 


Drawn from the Holy Scriptures. By C. Apams. One vol., 12mo. 


This work is full of thought, and seeds of thought, as well as of stirring practical appeals for 
an earnest and effective ministry. It will be widely read, we trust, by both preachers and 
laymen. There are home-truths in it for both. 
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Athens ; 
Its Grandeur and Decay. 


An outline of the rise, progress, and decline of Athens, “‘ the eye of Greece,” is here pre- 
sented : and the scope of the work affords room for clear statements of the Architecture, 
mises So Painting, &c., of the Greeks, which are illustrated by admirably executed 
wood-cuts. 


ERNST SCHAEFFER, BOOKSELLER, 


NO. 167 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Orrers for sale the following valuable works :—Hase, K., Kirchengeschichte. 6th 
ed. $2.—Hase, K., Das Leben Jesu. 3d ed. $1 25.—Guertke, Kirchengeschichte. 
6th ed. 3 vols. $4.—Guerike, Einleitung ins N. Testament. $2.—Neander, Kirchen- 
geschichte. 5 vols. $20.—Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung der christl. Kirche 
durch die Apostel. 4th ed. 2 vols. $3 20.—Umbreit, Commentar iber die Propheten. 
4 vols. $6 40.— Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, $12 80.—Schaff, Sinde wider den heil- 
igen Geist. Halle. 80 cents.—Draseke, Predigten. 2 vols. large 8vo. $3 20.— Winer, 
Biblisches Realworterbuch. 3d ed, $6 50; the same, 2d ed. 2 vols. large 8vo. $5.-— 
Winer, Neutestamentliche Grammatik. 5th ed., much enlarged. $1 60.— Winer, Dar- 
stellung des Lehrbegriffs der verschiedenen christlichen Kirchenparteien. 2d ed. $2. 
Luther’s Geistliche Lieder, splendid edit. 4. $2.—George’s Lateinisches Lexicon. 
4 vols. $5 25.—Passow, Griechisches Lexicon. I. II. I. part. $6.—Heyse’s Grosses 
deutsches Waorterbuch. 3 vols. $5. 

The above Establishment also offers for sale the works of de Wette, Tholuck, 
Krummacher, etc., at as low prices as they can be had in any Bookstore. Every 
order will receive the most careful and prompt attention. : 








PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
Fifth-Street, South of Walnut. 


THE Spring Course of Lectures for 1850 will be commenced on Monday, March 18, 1850, The 
General Introductory will be given by Dr. J. Bryan. Degrees will be conferred about 20th July. 


FACULTY. 
James M’Clintock, M. D., General, Special, and Surgical Anatomy. 
Rush Van Dyke, M. D., Materia Medica and General Therapeutics. 
Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D., Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
James Bryan, M. D., Institutes of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 
Ezra 8. Carr, M. D., Medical Chemistry. 
M. W. Dickeson, M. D., Comparative and Pathological Anatomy. 
James M’Clintock, M. D., Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
Abraham Bitner, M.D., Ubstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 
N. BR. Moseley, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
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Matriculation, paid once only............cececcceccecccceccccccece 5 00 
GUBBURTION 5k i < Ga soie wins  Wabise eke cocvaceccecscnasionedgeses 30 00 
Fee for those who have attended two full Courses in other Colleges 45 00 
TAMMOURINE BROMO ae 6 co csv ess cp deus «ire Cae ceneus 6 sos Caelkceeyeeeas 10 00 
POUpStUAE TOMO 8 ies Vek see gic civic Cocaeoetiabtetecdarcdavbeve 150 00 
Full second Course students will be furnished with the Pennsylvania Hospital Ticket with- 
out charge. P 


The Fee for the respective Tickets may be paid to each member of the Faculty, or the whole 
amount may be paid to the Dean, who will issue a Certificate which will entitle the Student to 
the Ticket of each Professor. 


For further information, inquire of JAMES M°CLINTOCK, M. D., Dean, 
No } North Eleventh-street. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1849, 
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SPLENDID ENGRAVING. 





THE SUBSCRIBERS ARE NOW PUBLISHING 


AN ELEGANT ENGRAVING 


OF THE 


DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN WESLEY. 


ENGRAVED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 


BY JOHN SARTAIN, ESQ,, 


AFTER THE CELEBRATED PAINTING OF MARSHALL CLAXTON. 





Tue Engraving is of a large size, suitable for framing, and will be printed on the 
best quality of heavy plate paper, in a very superior manner, each impression pre- 
senting all the beauties of a first class proof, and will be furnished at 


The following nnnsnallp low prices ;— 
1Copy, .-...- . $250 7 Copies, . . .. . $1200 
3 Copies, . ...-..- 600 wu * . . 2000 


20 COPIES FOR THIRTY DOLLARS! 


So that members of congregations and others, by uniting together and forming 
elubs, can obtain this most impressive picture at 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A COPY!!! 
Surrounding the bed of the dying patriarch are nineteen figures, representing the 
following persons, (of many of whom accurate portraits are given, from originals of 
great rarity.) 


Rev. Pearp Dickinson, Rev. JaMES CREIGHTON, 
Rev. JosEPH BRADFORD, Rev. ALEXANDER MATHER, 
Mrs. CoaRLes WESLEY, Rosert C. BRACKENBURY, 
Miss Saran WESLEY, Rev. JoHN BROADBENT, 
Rev. THomas Rankin, Rev. THomas BROADBENT, 
Mrs. EstHer ANN RoceERS Rev. GzorcE WHITEFIELD, 
Miss Ritcu1e, afterwards Mrs. Mor- Rev. JonaTHAN EDMONSON, 
TIMER, Joun Horton, Esq., one of the Ex- 
Rev. JAMES ROGERS, ecutors of Mr. WEesLEy’s WILL. 


Master JamES Rocers, a child seven Dr. Jonn WHITEHEAD, Mr. WESLEY’S 
ears of age, the only person now Physician and Biographer. 

iving who was then present. A Medical Assistant to br. WHITEHEAD. 

QG> Agents for the sale of this fine work of art are wanted in every part of the 

United States. For further particulars, address 
GLADDING & HIGGINS, Pus.isHeErs, 
Methodist Book-Store, No. 40 North Fourth-street, Philadelphia. 
Subscriptions received by Lane & Scott, 200 Mulberry-street, New-York. 
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STANDARD GERMAN THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
BEING AN ABSTRACT FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


G. & B. WESTERMANN, 


Publishers and Importers of German and other Foreign Books, 290 Broadway, 
NEW-YORK. 


UL A valuable and well-selected stock of Books in general literature constantly on hand. 


Ammon,dieF ortbildung des Christen- 
thums zur Weltreligion. 2d edit. 











4 vols. r 

, Geschichte des Lebens Ne. 

su. 3 vols. paper’ 

, die wahre u. diefalsche Or- 
thodoxie. paper 
Augustini, de doctrina christiana 1. 
I. ed. Bruder. half mor. 

, de civitate Dei!. XXII. 

2 vols, half mor. 


Baur, die christliche Gnosis od. die 
christl. Religionsphilosophie. 


wrap. 

——, die christl. Lehre von der Drei: 
einigkeit u. Menschwerdung Got- 
tes, 3 vols. wrap. 
——, die christ], Lehre von der 
Verséhnung. wrap 
Beidhawii commentarius in Coranum 
ed. Fleischer, &c. 2 vols. wrap. 
Biblia Hebraica, rec. Dr.Hahn, wrap. 
———_——_, half mor. 
’ id lib. in usum schol. 

wrap. 

Bibliotheca Patrum Ecclesiastico- 
rum latinorum selecta, cur. Gers- 
dorf. 13 vols. wrap. 
Bretschneider, R. G. religiése Glau- 


benslehre ae 3 
, christ], Andachtsbuch, 
3 vols. wrap. 
Biicher, die symbolischen, der evan- 
gel. -luther, Kirche, deutsch u. la- 
tein. von J. T’, Miiller boty 
Burk, evangel. Pastoraltheologie, 2 
vols. wrap. 
Calvinus, in Nov. Test. commenta- 
ri; Ed. A. Tholuck. 7'Tom. wrap. 
» in psalmorum Comment. 
Ed. Tholuck. 2 Toms, w 
, Institutio christ. religionis 
cur. A. Tholuck. 2 Toms. wrap. 
Concordantie omnium vocum Nov. 
Testamenti Greci, cur, Bruder. 
4to. wrap. 
——_——, half mor. 
Corpus Reformatorum ed. Bretschnei- 
der, 15 vols. 4to, wrap. 
Dinter, siramtl. Schriften. 39 vols. 


wrap, 
Dionis + CO Opera, ed Em- 
perius boards 
— Lehre von Christi Person, I. 


wrap. 
Dow, p _-synchron, Tabellen 
zur ’Geschi te der christl. Reli- 
gion, fol. 








$5 75 
9 50 
1 38 

63 
2 00 


Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Isra- 
el. 4 vols, wrap. 

, Jahrbiicher der bibl. Wissen- 
schaft. vol. I. 1849. wrap. 

Fichte, simmtliche Werke. 8 vols. 





wra’ 

Gesenius, lexicon manuale hebr. 
chald. in N. T. libros. 2d edition. 
wrap. 

, Scripture  linguzque 
Pheenicie monumenta. iy 4to. 





Nov. Thesaurus philol. 
criticus lingue hebr. et chald. on 
Test. I—III. 1. 4to. p. 

Gfrérer, allgem. Kirchetighechichite. 
4 vols. wrap. 

Guericke, histor. Einleitung in das 
Neue Test. wrap. 

Handbuch der Kirchen- 

geschichte. 7th edition. 3 vols, 








————,, allgemeine christl. pin 
bolik, 2d edition. wrap. 

» evangel. tt ea in 

redigten 

, Lehrbuch der christlicbe 
kirchl. ’Azchiiologie 

Harless, Predigten. 2 vols. Mamie 

, christliche Ethik. 4th edit. 


: wrap. 
ee copeets | Beitrige zur Einlei- 
in’s alte Testament. 3 vols. 











wrap. 
, die Biicher Moseare. 


Aegypten wrap. 
» die Geschichte Be. 
leams u. seine Weissagungen 
—————_——-, Commentar tib. die 
Psalmen. 4 vols. 
Hitzig, _ Prophet Jesaja 
e Psalmen, 2 vols. 
Kant, * ssthvopniagie v. Herbart, 4th 
edition wrap. 
Kirchner, Geschichte d. Offenbarun- 
gen Gottes i in der heil. Schrift. 2 
vols. wrap. 
Knapp, Vorles. iib. die christl. Glau- 
benslehre. 2 vols. 2d edit. wrap: 
Krehl, Neutestamentl. Handwérter- 
buch der christl. Glaubens u. Sit- 
tenlehre 


wrap. 
wrap. 





wrap. 
. Krummacher, neve Predigten. 1848. 


— ausgewahlte Schriften. 8 


Lisco, die Bibel. 3 vols. wrap. 


if 


$6 25 
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Zasco, das christl. Kirchenjahr. 4th 
edition wrap. 
——, extemporirbare Entwiirfe zu 
Predigten. 34 numbers — wrap. 
—,die Wunder Jesu Christi. 2d 
edition wrap. 
-——, das Ceremonialgesetz des Alt. 
wrap. 


Test. p 
Lobe, Evangelien-Postille. 2 vols. 
Ato. wrap. 
Luther’s Werke von Gerlach. 24 
vols. wrap. 


———, Kirchenpostille v. Franke. 
2 vols. wrap. 
Marheineke, Lehrbuch d. christl. 
Glaubens u, Lebens. 2d ed. wrap. 
» Geschichte der Refor- 
4 vols. wrap. 
, Predigten, 2 vols. wrap. 
Maurer, Comment. in Vet. Test. 4 
vols, wrap. 
—-, do. do. half mor. 
Neander, Geschichte der christl. 
Religion u. Kirche, 8 v. half mor. 
Olshausen, Commentar ib. simmtl. 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments. 
4 vols, half mor. 
Palmer, evangel. Katechetik. 2d ed. 


wrap. 

Prediger-Bibel von Fischer u. Wohl- 
farth. 8 vols. wrap. 
Rosenmiiller, bibl. Alterthumskunde. 
4 vols. wrap. 
Sartorius, Lehre von der heil. Lie- 
be. 2d edit. 2 vols, wrap. 
Schleiermacher, der christ]. Glaube. 
4th edit. 2 vols. half mor. 

, Predigten, 4 vols. 

half mor. 

Schrift, die heilige von de Wette. 3d 
ion half mor, 

x wrap. 
, von Gerlach. 5 vols. wrap. 
Schuur, Predigt-Dispositionen wrap. 
Spinoza, Opera, ed. Bruder. 3 vols. 
wrap. 

Stier, die Gemeinde in Christo. 2 
vols, wrap. 
——, Epistel predigten. 4to. wrap. 


mation, 











Copies of our Catalogue will be forwarded gratis, on application. 


Stier, Brief an die Hebriier. 2 vols. 
































wrap. $3 13 
-——, Brief Jacobi wrap. 1 00 
——, Reden Jesu. 6vols. wrap. 11 73 
——, 70 Psalmen. 2 vols. wrap. 3 13 
Testamentum, Vetus, ed. v. Ess. 
wrap. 2 38 
—, half mor. 3 00 
, Novum, grece ed. 
Theile. half mor. 1 00 
, ed, Scholz. 

2 vols. 4to. wrap, 11 00 
Theremin, Predigten. 10 vols. wrap. 11 75 
Tholuck, Rémerbrief half mor. 3 13 

, Psalmen wrap. 2 63 

, Hebrierbrief. 2d edition 
half mor, 2 75 

—-—, Evangel. Johannis. 6th ed. 
half mor, 1 88 

. Glaubwiirdigkeit der evan- 

gel. Geschichte. 2ded. half mor. 2 13 
———, Lehre von der Siinde. 6th 

edition half mor. 1 75 

, Predigten tib. Hauptstiicke 

des christ!. Glaubens. 2d edition. 
3 vols. half mor, 5 25 

, akadem, Predigten. 2 vols. 
halfmor. 3 63 

——, Stunden d. Andacht. 7th 

edition half mor. 2 25 
de Wette, Psalmen. 4thed. half mor. 3 50 
— ,hebr. jiidische Archiolo- 

gie. 3d edition wrap. 1 75 
Wilke, Hermeneutik des N. Test. 

2 vols. wrap. 3 25 
—, neutest. Rhetorik Roan 2 25 
——, Clavis nov Test. philol, 2 vols. 

wrap. 4 88 
Wiltsch, kirchenhistor. Atlas. Folio 3 00 
Winer, Darstell. des Lehrbegriffs. 
4to. wrap. 2 00 
, bibl, Realwérterbuch. 3d ed. 
2 vols. boards 8 75 
, theolog. Literatur. 3d edition. 

2 vols., with Dupplement wrap, 3 50 
——, Grammatik des _neutest. 

Sprachidioms. 5thedition wrap. 1 75 
Zinzendorf, geistl. Gedichte. 4to. 

half mor. 3 00 
Orders are respect- 


fully solicited, and will be executed with the utmost accuracy and despatch. 


G. &. B. WESTERMANN BROTHERS. 





AT PRIVATE SALE, 
THE CHOICE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. G. W. LANE, 
Professor of Languages in Emory College. 


Tuts Library comprises the best and most valuable modern works in Theology and Philology. 
It is especially rich in German Literature. Catalogues are now ready, and will be forwarded 


gratis, on application, post-paid, to 


LANE & SCOTT, 


200 Mulberry-street,. New-York. 





